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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


TTIHIS volume, and that on war which it is hoped will follow 
it, ai’e not intended as an encyclopaedia of international 
law. The aim has been to give a knowledge of the most 
important topics to English university students and average 
Englishmen interested in public affairs, neither of them a class 
which can devote very much time to a single science, and to 
put them in a position to appreciate the discussions on other 
topics as they arise in the foreign affairs of the country. 

We have not attempted a deductive treatment. Such 
a treatment might start from state sovereignty or from the 
assertion of certain rights as inherent in a state, but it would 
lead in many cases to the admission of clashing .sovereignties 
^ or rights, that is to no I'esiilt, unless the starting-points were 
defined with a precision only attainable by embodying the 
conclusions in them. International sovereignty and rights are 
the growth of recent centuries, and the very object of our science 
is to ascertain the point at which they now stand. Some of the 
earlier stages of that growth were assisted by theories of a law 
of nature and nations, of which what is good survives under the 
name of justice, a ground more solid but less capable of being 
systematised, while the attempt to transfer wholesale to associa- 
tions what is true of natural individuals was bound to fail. 

W e have not treated exp’ofesso of the histoiy of international 
law, though much of it appears in the discussion of particular 
^topias. It is idle to discourse of the history of a science to those 
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Preface. 

who are only beginners in the science itself. If this volume and 
the contemplated one on war should be followed by a volume 
dealing with topics unsuited to the introductory character of 
their predecessors, it would be natural that the history of inter- 
national law should be one of them. 

We quoted Mr HalPs excellent treatise on our subject by §§, 
hoping that this might be more convenient than quotation by 
pages to those who should use a different edition. Unfortunately 
the last edition, which appeared while this volume was passing 
through the press, omits the division into §§. 

Our thanks are due to the proprietors of the International 
Journal of Ethics for permission to reprint the article on 
International Arbitration, 


August 1904 . 


J. WESTLAKE. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

I N this edition only those changes have been made in the text 
which recent events rendered necessary. The new matter 
has been put in the form of notes to the Chapters, 

J, WESTLAKE. 


March, 1910 , 
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CHAPTER 1. 


GENERAL VIEW OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


DefinHion of International Lau\ 

Intoi’iiatioiial Law, otherwise called the T^aw of Nations, is 
the law of the society of states or nations. In tins we have to 
make clear what is meant by states or nations, their society, 
and law. 


States^ Nations^ Nationaliftes. 

It is the exjKrienee of eveiy of European blood that 
lie lives in a state, whicli in its turn lives among states. We 
Britons are subjects of a state called the United Kingdom, 
equivalent for international purposes to the British dominions, 
and this in its turn lives among a number of states including, 
for example, Emnce, Germany, and the United States of 
America. Each of the .states which have been mcnlioned has 
tw'o remai'kable cliara<:‘ters. On the one hand it is the largest 
or highest and most compreliensive unit in which law and 
aiithority are applied to individufd men by courts of justice 
and officers of government. Tlie duty of an individual to 
answer for liis actions and to obey is (aiforced by a scale of 
courts and authorities ascending to the higliest Bi itish, h'rench 
or other, and there it stops. There is no international court or 
authority to vvliich an individual is responsible. On the other 
hand of the state.s mentioned lias relations witli otlier 

states, sucli as peace, war, treaties, arbitrations and so forth. 
These t^vo characters do not always go together. 'lake for 

Wj?. . 1 
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General View of Inter natkmal Law. [ cii. i. 

example Aiistria-Hmigary, composed of the empire of Austria 
and the kingdom of liungary, each having final authority ov^r 
its subjects, but neither having separate relations with states 
outside the coni}>osite whole which they form, the ' only re- * 
lations elite rtained by them with outside states being those of 
Austria-IIungary as a single state. A state which has relations 
with the outside world, whether it be single, as the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States of America, or com- 
posite as Austria-ITimgary, is and is called a state of inter- 
national law. A political body which, as such, has no relations 
with the woi’ld at large, but is a supreme unit to individual 
men, such as Austria or Hungary separately, is not a state of 
international law, yet cannot be denied a proper claim to the 
name of a state. 

But tliere are instances in which the name ‘^state"** is used of 
sometiiing which does not possess eitlier of the two characters in 
cjuestion. Thus the component so-called states of the UriitcHl 
States of Amei*ica and of the Commonwealth of Australia, bv 
the constitutions of tlie larger bodies of which they are membejs, 
on the one hand are not in all respects supreme over the in- 
dividuals belonging to them, and on the other liand are not 
permitted to have rc‘]ations with any states outside tliose larger 
bodies. Tlu‘ original components of tiie United States of 
Anua'ica, as Massachusetts and Nhnv York, became states of 
international law when they won their independence, but since 
by the terms of their union they have lost both the possibility 
of foreign relatiojis and even (tumplete sii])reniacy at home, the 
name of states lias been retained by them only as a memory. In 
the Australian (a)mmon wealth tlie name is noh even a memory. 
Tliere the pai ts, as New South Wales and Victoria, havtj always 
biaai included in the British dominions, and have now^ received 
tlie name of state liv w ay of (amipliment, no doubt suggested liy 
the American instaiuc?, in which also the memliers admitted 
from time to time, as Kentucky and Ohio, are put on a par wdth 
the original mcanbers liy receiving the complimentary name of 
states. 

Thus the word stale- is used for three differeni? kinds of 
jiolitical bodies, states uf international law, states wdiich are 
supreme over their vsuhjects though not states of international 
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lawj and so-called states which are not even entirely supreme 
over their subjects. The two former may however be called 
states proper, and we shall always assume tJiat the states w^e 
speak of are states proper, unless it is otherwise expressed. The 
context will show^ whether a state of international law is in- 
tended. 

We further see by reference to our common experience that 
a state proper is an ideal body, which on the one hand has a 
certain territory, and on the other hand is a society com{)osed of 
individual men as its members, and having a corporate will 
distinct from the wills of its nuiinbers. And a little reflection 
will sliow' us that since the individual men associated in the 
state are moral beings, and the action of the state wlvich they 
form by their association is their action, the state must also be 
a moral being, having a resj)onsibility and a conscience which 
are the summation of tlie I'esponsibilities and consciences of its 
members. In this character of a moral being, having a corporate 
will, resj)onsibilitv and conscienci*, a si^ite is caj)able of being a 
subject of law and having rights. 

^riie individual members of a monarchical state are dis- 
tinguished as t)u‘ sovei'cign, a title always given to the monarch, 
and his subjects, though the latter are also subjtxts of the state, 
and are often spoken of as such. The individual members of a 
r<‘pul>licau state are called its citizens, and are in truth siibjcx*ts 
of tlie state although not commonly called subjc‘cls. All the 
members of a state, whetlier sovere ign, subjects or catizetis, are 
denoted by the convenient nanic? of its nationals. AVhen a state 
lias an autocratic ruler lor its sovereign it might be thouglit at 
first sight to liave no corporate will distinct from his will ; but 
ill truth, even then, its coiporate will appears as distinct in the 
rules wliicth determine the succession or election of the autocrat, 
and ill the rule whic‘]i makes it the duty of all ihe otlicr 
inembei’s of the state to obey him. Somet;imes an autocrat has 
decreed a change in the rules of succession, but such cases must 
be regarded as revoliit ioiiary, and where the autocratic decree is 
ultimately olieyed, whic!h does not always liappen without civil 
w^ar, the #or{)orate will of the state rea|)pears as distinct in the 
acceptance, immediate or ultimate, of the iiew^ rule. 

A Elation, as the ord is used in the term “ law of nations 

1—2 
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General View of International L,aw. [oh. i. 

and generally in the language of international law, means a 
state considered with reference to the persons composing 
Such also is the usual meaning of the word in the English 
language when civilised people are spoken of. Wlien we speak 
of the British nation we mean the Britisli state considered from 
every point of view but that of its teiritory. Even when 
uncivilised people are spoken of as nations, the term sets them 
before us as possessing such organisation as they are capable of. 
A nationality on the contrary is a mass of individuals who, 
Avhether organised as a state or not, are grouped together by 
their consciousness of possessing common characters compai-able 
in nature ^-ud iniportaiK^e to those which are usually possessed in 
common by the nationals of a state. Hence nationalities often 
aspire to be separate states, but by no means always. Some 
nationalities are content with a limitei degix^e of political sepa- 
rateness, and others do not aspire to any political recognition 
but are (‘onteiit with the self-conscious feeling, which may be a 
useful stimulus to exertion in self-culture and the pursuit of 
reputation. 

What are or may be the characters of a nationality cannot 
bo said more [uecisely tlian has been said above l>y comparing 
thcan to those of a nation, because nothing general can be 
aflirmed about common characters possessed by the meinbers of 
a nation. There are many instances in Avhich the lioundaries of 
states cut across common characters without giving rise to any 
demand for political redistribution. We can only say that what- 
eve r unites a nati on in leeling, or contrasts its numfbers^^^ w 
tl iose of other nations, inaylicr vc as the basis Ibr a nationality. 
Such d 1 a fact ers are language, religion, tenjptaament, the posses- 
sion of c‘ommon iiK inories, the entertainment of common political 
or social beliefs or aspirations. Another is race, which is 
often put in the forefront, but the different races of white men 
are not so definitely distinguished from one anoth(yr as what in 
natuivil history are called varieties. They are continually being 
modified l>y circumstance's similar to tliose through wliich they 
arose out of a common stock, such fis climate, food, and the 
effect of‘liabits and institutions both on the moral temperament 
and on the pliysical striicttire; and tlu'y are continually l)eing 
blended by mixture of blood, through conquest and emi§ratiox3L. 
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Comniunity of language and temperament in a population often 
c^ses a belief in its being or belonging to a distinct race, 
.although its physical peculiarities may fail to mark it off as 
distinct or to identify it with the race to which it is supposed to 
belongs and its history cannot be traced fai* back witliout 
encountering evidence of blending. In fact the indefiniteness 
and instability of all the characters on ndiich nationalities are 
based are a conclusive objection to founding international rights 
on nationality, as was proposed by many eminent Italian jurists 
at the time when the unity of their countrv was being achieved. 
Nationalities, though often important in [)olitics, must be kept 
outside international law. 


Laxc, National and International. 

Laws maybe divided into laws proper and laws nieta})borieal. 
Hie best marked examples of laws proper are those of a. state, 
and the circumstance that these apply uniformly to all the 
cases which fall witliin their formulas is the foundation of th(‘ 
nietapbor by which the name of law has been extended to those 
of nature, for tlie laws of nature tell us that in given cir- 
cumstances certain other circumstances will uniformly l)e also 
present or fV)llow. Tims the law of gravitation is that, given 
two particles of matter, they will uniformly, that is to say in all 
cases, attract one anollier according to the law of the inverse* 
square. But outside the element of uniformity the contrast is 
complete. Tlie s of natui-e express wliat is : tlie universe is 
construeted on a system of which the law of gravitation is a 
part. Laws projier express what is to be done : contracts are 
to be observed, certain conduct is to be avoided on pain of 
punishment. /The laws of nature cannot be broken : an instance 
breaking an allegc*d uniformity would prove that the supposed 
uniformity, or so-called law, did not exist. Laws proper are 
broken whenever tliat which they direct is not done, and are 
not the broken although the breach may be redressed or 
punished. 

I’lie tyyiical instance of law proper is, as we have said, the 
•^Jaw of land, or national or state law, often called municipal 
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law, although that name ought to be avoided, because munici- 
palities within a state have their own subordinate laws to whioli 
the name municipal law is appropriate. The law of the land 
<^raanates from the corporate will of the state, which is mani- 
fested both in the particular commands which any officers of the 
state may be empowered to give, and in certain uniform or 
general rules. Its manifestations of the latter kind are made, 
first, through the law courts, wliidi declare the corporate will in 
case of doubt or rc'sistance, and are expected to declare it 
uniformly in tlie cases wliich come before them ; secondly, 
through the executive machinery which enforces the judgments 
of tlie law courts ; and thirdly, in the way of legislation, by 
enacting statutes as general ruk's for the guidance of the law 
courts, or l)v eiiforciug, and so adopting, the general rules on 
which the law courts proceed. Whether enacted or tacitly 
adopted these generiil rules are the law of the land, the national 
or state law, the law of the state sociedy. 

Now when international law is claimed as a branch of law 
proper, it is asserted that tliere is a society of states sufllcieutly 
like the state society of men, and a law' of the society of states 
sufficiently like state law, to justify the claim, not on the ground 
of meta|)lK)r, but on the solid gr-ouud of likeness to tlie type. 
In order to sec whether tins is so, let us tak<‘ some examples of 
rules prevailing lietween state's. It is a rule that a foreign 
cTowned head is not subject to the jurisdiction of the law courts 
of a state of which lie enters the territory, although mucli may 
})e said for tlie opinion that lie ought to be subject to it. 
Again, it is a rule that the commc*rce of a neutral state in 
time of war may be interfered with by tlie lielligerents on the 
grounds of breacli of blockade and carri^ige of contraband of 
war, altliough much may be said for the opinion tliat the 
(^ommer*(‘e of a neutral ought to be cxemjit from all inter- 
ference by the belligerents. A state wliich attempted to defy 
those rules, liowever honestly convinced it might be of the 
wisdom of the contrary ofiinions, would find itself practically 
unable to do so. It would practically be like an Ei^iglishman 
w'ho should try to defend an action for the price of goods by 
saying that he was honestly convinced that such an action 
ought to be barred in three years instead of six, which is alsow 
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an opinion for which much may be said. A state trying 
Si) to act would find itself met by a real compulsion, not 
indeed applied through law courts and an executive, like tlie 
complilsion within a state, but through the action of indi- 
vidual states, upheld by the general sentiment and sufficient 
to prevent such attempts being made. Accordingly the facts 
are that : 

(1) The general opinion of states approves certain rules, 
not as expressing conduct to be recominended without being 
enforced, like telling the truth or being charitable, but to be 
enforced by such means as exist. 

{^) The conduct directed by those rules is in fact generally 
observed by stiites, and that, not as freely choosing it in each 
instance, but as obeying the rules; not necessarily from fear of 
enforceinent, but at least from tlie persuasion that the rules 
are law. 

(3) Such ol>s(‘iwance so greatly promotes the tranquillity of 
the world that a duty of observance, coirelevant to the benefit 
en joyed, is laid in conscience on states, at least in ordinary cases. 
There are rare eases in which it is right to disobey even thei 
law of tlie land with a view to bringing about its amendinentj 
hut where the <*ontact between a number of individuals is close, 
as it is between slates, settled rules, even tliougli not the best, 
are at least provisionally better than none. 

Tliesc things being so, states live together in the civilised 
world sabstantially as men live together in a state, the dilfeT*enc<* 
being one of machinery, and w^e are entitled to say that there is 
a society of states and a la.w of that society? uitln)iit going 
beyond reasonable limits in assimilating variant cases to tlu‘ 
typical case. As is fitting in a science dealing with living 
subjects, in wdiich there is always so much shading ulf, we have 
not made the classification of law depend on a verbal definition 
like those of geometry, but have followed tlie piac;ti(*e approved 
in natural history, in which classifications are founded on likeness 
to types. In doing so, we have been able to keep in touch with 
the comyion English usage, whicdi does not hesitate to give the 
name of laws to the rules of all societies in which obedience is 
enforced by the 1 ‘egular or irregular action of their members. 
To tile same effect is the old saying, ubi aocieta^- iijijtui cat. And 
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we have regarded our subject exactly in the light in which it is 
placed by Hall, who says : 

International law consists in certain rules of conduct which modern 
civilised states regard as being binding on thein^ in their relations with 
one another, with a force comparable in nature and degree to that binding 
the conscientious person to obey the laws of his country, and which they 
also regard as being enforceable by appropriate means in case of infringe- 
meiit/’ Treaii.se ON Intemaiionai Lato^ 1. 


An.sthi.s Limitation of the term 

The denial of the name of la\v to our subject is principally 
connected in England with the name of John Austin, who 
taught that law is a general 'command given by a superior, 
individual or composite, to the persons who habitually obey 
him. All other senses of law he regarded as improper or 
metaphorical. 

In order to bring national law witliin so iiarrow a description 
he had to pick out among the members of a state the one 
or more persons in whom, by its constitution, the law-making 
power is placed, and to treat the law of the land as the body 
of general ctoni mauds issued by him or tliem, and obeyed by 
the other members of the state as well as by himself or 
themselvfis when not acting in tlie law-making capacity. The 
law-makers or superior he called the real sovereign, and he 
and his followers have shown much ingenuity in pointing out 
what persons constitute the real sovereign under the constitutions 
of various countries. 

Since the society of states has no sovereign over it, and is at 
best very il 1 -organ ist'd, Austin could find in it no such superior 
and inferiors as his description of law demanded. Therefore 
what is commonly called international law he proposed to call 
po sitive international moralit y. By positive, he meant what 
in jurisprudence is commonly meant by that term, namely that 
the rules so desc ribed are sufficiently enforced and observed to 
have an objective existence, but by making them a branch of 
morality as distinguished from law he ran counter to the 
received use of the latter name, and his nomenclature failed 
to nuu’k that the subject is connected with justice as a sj)cciai 
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branch of morality, and that other ethical duties remain in- 
<illLmibeiit on states though outside tlie miles in question. 

Continental Nomenclature, 

We have seen that the leading idea which determines the use 
of the English word law is enforcement through the action, 
regular or irregular, of a society. The connotation of right is 
absent from the word. We can say that a law is unjust, or 
wrong, which is the contrary word to right, and ought to l)e 
altered, without questioning or impairing its character of la\v. 
But the words which in I^atin and the continental languages 
correspond most nearly with ^‘law’’ — -pis^ drolt^ recht^ etc. — 
have something of the meaning of law,''** but they also and 
principally mean ‘‘right, ‘‘’and carry a suggestion of that meaning 
into any use which may be made of them in jurisprudence. 
Any suggestion of enforcement, or of positi^e or objective 
existence, which they may carry with them, is so weak that 
when intended to be dwelt on it has to be enforced by suitable 
w^ords or by the context. In such expressions as le droit 
frani^ais or das deidsclie recht the notion of positiveness is 
included because the law^ of a country is strictly enforced, and 
the notion of I’ight is excluded liecauso right is not limited 
by frontiers. But the expressions le droit hdcrvatumal or das 
viilkerrecht rather suggest a system embodying right, so that 
you could not properly say of its rules that they are unjust or 
wrong and ought to be altered, as you can of the I’ules con- 
tained in a system described as international law. The system 
is placed on the level of what in English wa^ call law by the 
qualification “positive*” — which Austin employed, only in con- 
nection with morality instead of law — or by the (jualification 
“European,’'* which carries the suggestion of positiveness much 
as frarii^ah caiTies it in le droit fran^ais. And so the full 
translation of “ international law ’’ is le droit international 
positif or das positive vlilkerrecJitj to which le droit inteymational 
Europcen or das Europ'dische volkerrecht ai*e ecjuivalent ex- 
pressions. 

Of course, on the continent as well as in England, statesmen 
and ^l^ritcrs^ must often refer to received rules, and often in 
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doing so sacrifice something to brevity. It must not therefore 
be supposed that an abstract right is always intended wheni 
le droit international or das volkerrecht is mentioned. But, 
on the other hand, no care that can be practically looked 
for can entirely eliminate the effect of the assumptions which 
are tacitly made in the language used. Hence some confusion 
necessarily arises, but on the whole we may say that the different 
connotations of ‘Maw,*” on the one hand, and oi jus ^ droit^ etc., 
on the other liand, cause a difference between the English and 
continental modes of looking at our subject. In estimating the 
mutual obligations of states an Englishman appeals primarily 
to international law, as a body of rules considered with regard 
to their reception. He may make some allowance for the 
desirableness of their being improved, and may occasionally 
justify, as a matter of conscience, disregarding them with a 
view to bringing their improvement about. A continental, 
especially if he is not a statesman obliged to deal with facts, 
appeals primarily to le droit international or das volkcrrecht as 
a standard of right independently of its reception. He may 
make some al]owan(*e for praidice, but on tlie whole received 
rules count for less with liim than with us, and what he con- 
siders to be justice counts for more, thougli he is thereby exposed 
to the risk that even in good faitli he may mistake his intei-est 
for the measure of justice. 

It must liowever be borne in mind tliat, even from the 
English point of view, the received or positive rules must not 
he treated as isolated ones, but must l)e co-ordinated, and their 
application must be con trolled by tlio science of jnrispnidence. 
That scieiK^e teaches principles and a method wliicli are common 
to all law jrioper, and that the rules received between slates are 
susceptible of sucli treatment and rcrpiire it might have been 
mentioned as anotlier point in which they are comparable to 
tl)(^ law of the land. And this circumstance tends to bring 
iMiglish and continental views about international obligations 
into greater harmony tlian the contrast of meaning between 
law and droit^ or recltt^ might at first lead one to suppose. 
For, true as it is tliat droit and irckt mean rif still 

they do not mean right in the unlimited sense which that 
term oftencst bears in linglish, namely what coinmaiids In oral 
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approval on whatever ground, but right in the vspecial sense, not 
tfil together foreign even to the English term, of that which is 
required by justice. Thus a continental thinker has to dis- 
tinguish his droit or 7^echt from conduct which he would approve 
on the ground of generosity, tem[)erance, or any other virtue 
than justice; and in doing so he has to employ principles 
and methods the same or akin to those of jurisprudence. 
ITius the difference between English and continental thouglit 
on the mutual obligations of states is attenuated but iiot 
destroyed. 


The Laic of Naftons, 

We have now considered separately, first the word nation, 
to which in this subject gens' in I^tin, voile in German, and so 
forth are equivalent, and secondly the words ‘‘law,^\//'o//, and so 
forth. A few remarks are now necessary on the combination of 
those words in the phrases “ international law,*’*’ jus gentium^ 
‘Maw of nations,'’'' and so forth ; thougli it is not our inhaition in 
tills cha})ter to enter at any length into the history of in ternational 
law, WhateA^er may have been the manner and date of the intro- 
duction of wliat was called the Jus geutiurfi into the private law 
of Rome, it is certain that at least from the time of V'w^vo jus 
gentium wa>; understood to mean those priiici|)Ies of right — -right 
in the special sense of justice — in which all the nations with whom 
the Romans had dealings were agreed; jus natnralc was understood 
to mean those principles of right which Avere recommended by 
a philosophical view of the nature and situation of man; and 
these two were believed to coiiuade because it was thouglit 
that only nature could be the cause of so general an agreement. 
Thus Gains says that jus gentium is “ Avhat natural reason 
esbiblishes among all meiE."’'’ This view of principles extended to 
public as well as to private relations, on many points in both of 
which the nations known to tlie Romans wx^re agreed. Tims 
Pomponius i*elates that in a case Avhere ambassadors were at 
Rome aj the time Avhen war Avas declared against their nation, it 
was determined that they remained free in accordance with the 


1 Gaius, 2, 05 ; 1 , 1 ; Just. Iftst. 1 , 2^ 1 , 
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Jtis gentium\ Ulpian however, noting that some legal institu- 
tions are based on natural facts common to men with othe» 
animals, defined jus naturale as that which nature has taught 
all animals, and from which come the union of male and female 
called by us marriage, and the procreation and education of 
children^/’ Justinian adopted that definition from him, and 
thenc^eforward the names naturale and gentium were used 
to denote different sets of rules. No one indeed seems again 
to have based a classific^ation on the difference between facts 
common to all animals and those peculiar to man, but the habit 
of jus gentium awAjus naturale was broken, and new 

lines of demarcation were found between them. In the seventh 
century Isidore of Seville, enumerating the subjects comprised in 
jus gentium^ mentions only such as belong to international law, 
with the single exception of prohibitions to marry foreigners ; 
principles of national law which are common to all nations fall 
into his jus naturale. His definitions were generally copied 
during the middle ages, but with the revival of learning the 
classical use oi jus gentium axid. jus naturale was revived, the 
one for tlie principles of right, whether public or private, 
accepted in the world contemplated by the particular writer, 
and the other for the principles of right taught by nature ; but 
the classical identification of those principles was not revived. 
On the one hand a wider knowledge of the world had disclosed 
that none but the simplest principles receive a really univei’sal 
assent, and with the failure of universality the old argument for 
a natural origin failed also. On the other hand new philo- 
sophical views questioned the natural origin of some things 
whicli were generally assented to in the world to which the 
European writers belonged, and it thereby became necessary to 
refer those things to human will. So it came about that Grotius 
described jus gentium as that law^ which has received its obliga- 
tory force from the will of all or of many nations % and devoted 
his famous treatise to ascertaining by the testimony both of 
fiicts and of lauthorities what that law prescribed in the case of 

i 

^ Jjib. XXX vii ad Quiiitum Muciiim, in Dig, 50, 1, 17. 

2 .hist. Imt, 1, 2. 

® De Jure Belli ac Paciby 1, 1, 14. 
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international relations, and to discussing the corrections {tempera-- 
^menta) which might reduce it to the measure of the natural law 
as modified by the Chi'istian principle of love to one’s neighbour. 
TLliie corrections which he demanded have been largely realised, 
as well as others of which he did not dream, and yet more ai e 
needed to perfect international relations. 

Hence the /w-y gentium of Grotiiis, as far as it concerns inter- 
national law and is considered as a term of classification and 
not as denoting the particular rules which he classified under it, 
is equivalent to le droit positif des 7iations or das positive volker- 
recht^ and in English would be sufficiently rendered by law of 
nations,” to which the addition of positive is luiiiiccessary, law 
being always positive. If combined with the corrections or 
temperavienta thought by the particular writer to be necessary 
to bring it into accordance with right, it would become simply 
le droit des nations or das iHilkerrecld^ though we should liave to 
call it the ideal law of nations. In every way “law of nations” 
and “ international law ” are equivalent terms, and so are le droit 
internationcil and le droit des nations or das vblkerrcdit. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE SOURCES AND PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL Lx\W. 

The Sources of International Lara : Custom^ Reason^ 
Roma/n La%v, 

CiLstoiii and reason are the two sources of international law. 

Custom nuist not be confounded with mere fre(|uency or even 
habit of conduct. In any slate or other society in which 
customary law is admitted, custom as a part of law means tlie 
conduct which is enforced as well as the strict or loose nature of 
the society allows — not always very well, even in the case of 
national law in the ruder stages of national existence — and 
whicli is followed as wc'll from the fear of such enforcement as IVom 
the persuasion that tlie received rule requires such c;ouduct to be 
followed. In otlier words, custom is that line of conduct which 
the society has consentiMl to regard as obligatory. We have 
set?n that iiiternatioTial law is law just because the conduct which 
it directs has the chaivictei- thus described, so that for custom to 
be a source of international la\v follows from the definition of 
eacli. Even foi* those who seek for international right — le droit 
international or das volkcf rccht — custom must be a source of 
such light so tar as the existence of the custom carries a pre- 
sum|)tion of its reasonableness, and so fai* as in ordinary cases 
there is a duty of conscience to follow it at least provisionally 
until it can be amended. # 

Reason is a source of international law not only for the 
seekers after international right, who will appeal to reasoij as a 
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check on custom > but for all, and for two causes. First, the 
joules already regal’d ed as established, whatever their sounx‘, 
must be referred to their principles, applied, and their principles 
extended to new ceases, by the methods of reasoning proper to 
jurisprudence, enlightened by a sound view of the necessities of 
international life. Secondly, the rules as yet established, even 
when so apjilied and extended, do not cover the whole field of 
international life, which is constantly developing in new direc- 
tions. Thei'efoi*e from time to time new rules have to be 
proposed on reasonable grounds, acted on provisionally, and 
ultimately adopted or rejec^ted as may be determined by ex- 
perience, including fhe effect, not less important in international 
than in national affairs, of interest coupled with })repon derating 
power. 

With both custom and reason in our subject Uo»nan law is 
so intermixed that its position requires a separate notic;e to 
make it clear. Modern international law arose at a time when 
the larger part of the world was sulqect to monarchical rulers 
with whom their states were identified, and tlie Homan law was 
held to apply beffween suc*h persons as being the law common to 
them. The states of other than monarchical (constitution which 
had dealings with monarchs or with one another would liave had 
to submit to tlie rules which naturally existed in the move 
geiun’al case, even if, by claiming righis as moral beings, thev 
had not brought themselves under tlje Roman law as the one 
code then deemed to be obligatory on moral Ixurigs. The rules 
whicli flowed into iritci'iiational law from this source are now 
incorporated with tiie customary law of nations, rtkI such is the 
respc‘ct still generally entertained for tlie Rojnau law, wliicli has 
been called written rc'ason, tliat this part of the customary law 
is never controverted even by the seeckers after iutea-national 
right, althoiigli it may be the subject of some of the con- 
troversies ^^hi(dl are ivaged about the iuterpretation of texts. 
Further, in ajiplying to international law the methods of 
reasoning which bcvlong to jurisprucieiice, it is the reasoning of 
Homan law tliat has been ajqilied, that system being common 
not only^to the continent of hiUrope but also to the English 
Coiu't of Admiralty, 
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The Evidences of Custom in International Law. 

On the eviden(‘es of custom in international law we will take 
the liberty of repeating what we have said elsewhere. 

The consent of the international society to the rules pre-» 
vailing in it is the consent of the men wdio are the ultimate 
members of that society. When one of those rules is invoked 
against a state it is not necessary to show^ that the state in 
question has assented to the rule either diplomatically or by 
having acted on it, though it is a strong argument if you can do 
so. It is enough to sliow tliat the general consensu^s of opinion 
within the limits of European civilisation is in fevour of the 
rule. 

The best evidence of the consent which makes international 
law is the practice of states appearing in their actions, in the 
treaties they conclude, and in the judgments of their prize and 
otlier courts, vso far as in all these ways tliey have proceeded on 
general principles and not with a view to particular circumstajices, 
and so far as their actions and the judgments of their courts 
have not been en<-ountered by resistan(*e or protest from other 
states, hiven protest and resistance may be too feeble to prevent 
general consent being concluded from a widely extended prac- 
tice.’’ 'l"he increasing fix^quency of international arbitration 
now calls for the special mention, among the evidences of this 
class, of the judgments of arbitrators, particularly of such as 
may be given l)y tlie court established in pursuance of the 
Hague Convention of 1899, to which practically all states of 
international law are partic‘s. 

^‘The arguments adduced by statesmen in despatches and 
other public utterances arc very important as showing what 
were the ])rinci))les proceeded on, especially in tlic (‘ase of treaties, 
which are so often concluded with a view to j)arLicular eircum- 
stan(‘es that great care must be taken in using them as evidences 
of international law. 

Special authority is often claimed for tlie practice of those 
states which are most concerned with a particular branch of 
iiiternatiomd law, as for that of tlie chief maritime powders with 
regard to the laws of maritime war. Tliere is a good foundation 
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for such a claim in the fact that the powers most concerned with 
a^subject must understand it best, and be best able to distinguish 
good from bad reasoning about it. On the other hand, special 
* knowledge is often accompanied by the bias of special interest. 
But when the states most concerned with a subject in turn apply 
the same rules and suffer their application, that bias may be 
supposed to be eliminated, and the agreement which those 
concerned in the vast majority of cases find suitable must count 
for a general agreement in spite of much comparatively specu- 
lative criticism from other quarters. 

The opinions of private writers must of course be counted 
towwds the general consent of men, especially when the writers 
reputation proves that he represents many persons besides 
himself. Moreover, for much of international law, which is so 
well observed that discussions about it between states are not 
easily quoted, its admission into accredited text-books is valuable 
testimony to its being observed as law, and not from any option 
still remaining free to states. And wlieii a rule is disputed, or 
there is a question whether an old rule ought to be changed or 
a new one introduced, it is only through public discussion that 
reason can be made to appear and prevail. 

Time cannot supply the w^ant of general agreement, but 
where the agreement in favour of an altered or added rule is 
sufficiently general, it is an element in determining the limit of 
the forbearance to be shown to a state which persists in resisting 
the change or tlie addition. When reasoning has stood the 
test of time, it can be no longer urged that it i*esultcd 
from caprice, or Irom the undue consideration of a transitory 
interest.*” 


Maxims on the Ohli^'atlon of Received Rules and on the part of 
Reason in International Law. 


On the part of reason in international law, and on the 
obligatioi# of received rules, which is closely involved with the 
question of the true part of reason, we have said the following 
elsewhere. 


WE. 
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“International rules ought to be made with due care that 
they shall not restrict liberty more than is necessary, that they 
shall be suited to the cases which most commonly arise, and that 
reciprocity in their application shall be possible. It is no 
reason for not applying a rale that a different one would have 
been better suited to the particular case. 

“ In matters transcending the state tie, and so far as a rule 
founded on the consent of a society is wanting, the men who 
guide the action of states have only to obey their consciences. 
The want of a rule to define the action allowable does not 
'exclude all action. The largest field for the application of this 
principle is in dealings with states or populations not having the 
x^ivilisation necessary for forming part of the international 
society, but the principle is sometimes applicable between states 
included in that society. 

“ When a state has to act although a rule is wanting, it 
ought as far as possible so to act that a rule might be framed on 
the precedent. 

“The obligation of international rules on the conscience, 
even when they have once been founded on a general consensus^ 
is subject to exception, as is the obligation of state law on the 
conscience. And in tlie former department the conscience will 
have a somewhat greater latitude than within a state, because 
there is no international legislature, and diplomatic agreements 
for the change of a rule can with difficulty be made to comprise 
so large a number of states as to prove that the general opinion 
has l)een changed; wherefore an international rule can rai'ely 
be changed otherwise than by its ceasing to be followed and 
general approval being given to such change of practice, of 
whicli some state must set the example. Hence it is not a 
cojiclusive, tliough a strong, argument against a state that it 
has itself applied the rule of wiiich it resists the aj)plication. 
It would be contrary to the moral nature of man that he 
should be fettered, absolutely and permanently, by any external 
rule. 

“ When a state is confronted by a rule which it deems to be 
bad, either originally or because it has become bad \;hrough a 
change of circumstances, it ought to take into account the 
greater or less evil which always results from violating'' known ^ 
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rules, and, if it decides to violate the rule in question, it ought 
^ far as possible so to act that a better rule may be framed on 
the precedent. Neither in violating a rule nor in acting where 
a rule is wanting is a state at liberty to consider only its par- 
ticular case, without reference to the conduct which would be 
best suited to the cases whicli most commonly arise^.” 

^ The quotations in this and the preceding section are from Chapters on 
the Principles of International Law, Westlake, 1894, pp. 78 — 85. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF STATES. 

International law being the law of the society of states, 
we have next to consider what varied phenomena of state 
existence may be presented by states of international law. 


Independent or Sovereign States, 

Independence means freedom from conti*ol, and a state like 
the Lhiited Kingdom or France is independent because it is 
free from all control either over its internal government or over 
its foreign relations. Such a state is also called in international 
law a sovereign state, a term of which the explanation is 
historical. It has already been observed, in speaking of the 
debt which international law owes to Roman law, that in 
the late middle age and early renaissance periods most of the 
important states were under monarchical government, and their 
inonarchs, who by their internal constitutions were called 
sovereigns, were identified with them in their foreign relations. 
To this day, when a treaty is concluded by a monarchical state, 
it is its sovereign — whether his title be emperor, king, grand 
duke or any other — that is named as the party to it. Hence 
the rules of international law were regarded as existing between 
sovereigns, and republics had for the purpose of those rules to 
be ranked as sovereigns. Hence again to be an i independent 
subject of the mles of international law, or an independent 
member of the international society, became equivalent in the 
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language of our science to being sovereign ; and as the notion 
qf the state distinct from its rulers was drawn out into greater 
clearness, international, which may also be called external, 
sovereignty came to be regarded as an attribute of the state 
without reference to its form of government. It is therc^fore 
altogether different from the internal sovereignty of the king 
or other head of the state, where a head with the title of 
sovereign exists, and for English readers it may be useful to 
add that it is also different from the sovereignty imagined 
by Austin as belonging to the persons in a state who have 
the law-making power. But since tlie sovereignty of a monarch 
implies supreme government, and an independent or interna- 
tionally sovereign state has the supreme government over its 
territory, and to some extent over its subjects wherever they 
may be, the different uses of the word ‘^sovereign'” are sufficiently 
analogous not to offend against propriety of speech. 


, Dependent or Semi-Sovere’ign States. 

It is not necessary for a state to be independent i n 
to be a state of international law . That a state should be 
subject to limitation or to the control of another state in its 
internal government and yet be free in its foreign relations 
is scarcely possible, but it often happens that a state which 
is subject to the control of anotlier state in its foreign relations, 
or which can take international action only to a limited extent, 
is more or less free in its internal government. Such a state is 
in a position different from New York or Victoria, because its 
foreign relations are its own though controlled or limited, but 
it is dependent or inferior, wliile the state which controls its 
foreign relations, or tlie federal body which limits them, may 
• be called its superior. It may be supreme over its own subjects, 
*• but not being an independent member of the international society 
it will not be externally sovereign, and its position is described 
as one of semi-sovereignty. In that term all the possible forms 
and degrees of dependence are included, and it has therefore 
been proposed to substitute for it part-sovereignty, which in 
^strictne?)S would be more correct ; but the change is unnecessary, 
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smoe no one will suppose that implies an exact half, or 

that any quantitative division of sovereignty is possible. t 

What is essential to observe is that for every part of the 
population and territory of the civilised world the full powers 
of a sovereign state must exist in some quarter. That must be 
so, not only for the benefit of the population and territory in 
question, but also for that of the rest of the world. Foreign 
states must be able to find some ultimate depositary of power 
with which to deal for the settlement of the affairs that may 
interest them in connection with the given region, whether in 
seeking redress for wrongs or in making international arrange- 
ments. Therefore whatever elements of external sovereignty an 
inferior state may lack must belong to ifcs superior, whether that 
be a single state controlling its foreign relations or a federal 
body limiting them. 

Independence, unlike sovereignty, cannot be qualified as 
‘^semi-’’ or described as partial, because it negatives dependence 
and negatives admit of no degrees. When it is desired to point 
out that an inferior state has a political existence separate or 
distinct from that of the superior, it should be described as 
a separate or distinct state, not as an independent one. 


Protciiorates, 

One form in which dependence or semi-sovereignty occurs is 
that of protectorates. In some of these tlie protected state 
is left free from interference within its own territory, while in 
others a certain authority is given within its territory to the 
protecting state, but in all it is arranged that the former shall 
enter into no treaty or have any diplomatic intercourse with 
outside states without the consent of the latter, expressed or 
inferred as may be stipulated, and any contrary attempt at 
such treaty or intercoui'se is regarded by the protecting state 
as a hostile act against it on the part of the outside state 
concerned as well as on the part of the protected state. It 
is not necessary that the name ‘‘protectorate” slutll be used 
in the arrangement. The fact that the inferior state is not 
free to seek aid and alliances elsewhere will of itself impose on 
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the superior the duty of protecting it against wrong, and the 
f^ci that outside states are not free in their choice of methods 
for seeking redress from tlie inferior will impose on the superior 
a responsibility for the wrongs committed by it. That respon- 
sibility will in its turn give to the superior state the right to 
control such action of tlie inferior as might involve it, and even 
express provisions for the freedom of the inferiorjn its inteiiial 
affaii^s must be interpreted as being subject to that right. 

A protectorate must not be confounded with simple pro- 
tection, which one state may bind itself to give to another 
without impairing the latter^’s capacity for action in foreign 
affairs. An example of that kind is furnished by the little 
republic of San Marino among the Apennines, which from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century enjoyed the protection 
of the Pope under a formal treaty, and which from 1862 has 
been taken under the exclusive protective friendship of Italy, 
but which has a charge (raffaire^s at Paris, and consuls in various 
places of Italy, France and Austria^ Another example was 
formerly that of the principiilit y of Monaco, protec l ed at 
different times by Florence, Spain, Savoy, France and Sardinia, 
blit which practically renonneed tlie protection of the last 
named, or of Italy into Avhich Sardinia expanded, by ceding 
a portion of its territory to France without Italian concnrrence, 
and now stands unprotected in the enjoyment of the remainder^. 
The position which Napoleon I assumed towards the short-lived 
Confederation of the Rhine was also nominally one of simple 
protection, though he was really its master 1 It is little likely 
that such cases will be multiplied in future : tlie power which 
promises protection will generally require an equally formal 
recognition of the corresponding rights, which will turn the 
relation into a protectorate. 

A standard instance of a protectoi-ate was that of Great Britain 
over the Ionian Islands, v liich by treaties of 4 Nov. 1815 betwx^en 
England and Russia, Austria and Prussia, were declared to form 
a free and independent state under the immediate and exclusive 
protection of the king of Great Britain and Ireland. This w^as 
a signal ^buse of the word ‘independent, but the republic so 


^ All these instances are mentioned in 2 Kivier 1>2. 
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established lasted till 1863 when the Islands were annexed to 
the kingdom of Greece, Internally the whole of the executivg 
authority was practically in the hands of a British commissioner, 
and the republic could neither accredit nor receive diplomatic 
representatives, nor could it accredit consuls although it received 
them, the protecting power exclusively representing it abroad. 
On the other hand, the treaties of Great Britain did not affect 
the republic unless the former expressly stipulated for it as the 
protecting power, its vessels carried a separate trading flag, and 
the British Court of Admiralty decided that it was neutral 
during the Crimean War, in the declaration of which by Great 
Britain it had not been named ^ Among the protectorates now 
subsisting, two of the most important «are those of Great Britain 
over the sultanate of Zanzibar and of France over Tunis and 
its bey. The so-called protectorates over uncivilised regions 
in which there is no state to be protected, which have been 
assumed by Great Britain and other powers and which are 
treated of under that name in the General Act of the 
African tk)nference at Berlin, have nothing but the name in 
common with the state rchition now under consideration. Tliey 
have been called colonial protectorates, and will be explained 
in connection with the acquisition of territory, to which liead 
of international law they proj)erly belong. 

The (Question has been raised wliether an armed contention 
between two states whose relation to one another is a true 
protectorate is a war or a rebellion. Idie answer appears to 
be that the distinctness of the two states makes a war of the 
most regular kind theoretically possible between them, and that 
the war of 1895 between France and Madagascar was such an 
actual case ; but that if by the arrang(‘ment between them the 
protecting power has a large share in the executive authority of 
the protected state, the subjects of the latter may not be able 
to organise such a war without being insurgents in their own 
country. 


^ Tiic Ionian JShipifj 2 JSpiiiks 
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Stizeram and Vassal States. 

Superior and inferior or protecting and protected states are 
sometimes called suzerain and vassal, but this is a loose diction, 
and should be avoided, Suzerain ’’ and vassal ” arc terms of 
mediaeval origin, and strictly imply two relations which the 
feudal system in its full development united. One was the per- 
sonal relation of fidelity, binding the man to the defence of his 
lord and the lord to the protection of his man. The other 
was the proprietary and especially feud.d relation by which 
the vassal’s fief might be bound to make certain payments 
to the suzerain, or to render to him certain military or other 
services, and was subject to forfeiture on the vassal’s breach of 
fidelity or failure to perform the attached obligations, and to 
escheat on failure of his heirs of the particular description 
pointed out by the tenure, but in the meantime was his pro- 
perty, The position either of suzerain or of vassal might be 
filled by a (‘onimunity as well as by an individual, and the 
little republic of AndoiTa in a valley of the Pyrenees exists 
to this day under the joint suzerainty of the bishop of Urgel 
in Spain and Fraiu^e as successor to the Counts of Foix. But 
the great example of feudalism and suzerainty was* furnished 
by the Holy Roman Flmpire, whicli ended in 1806 by the 
abdication of the last emperor. Long before that time, in an 
age when property and the right to govern were ill distinguished, 
the legal doctrine that neither dues, services, nor the liability to 
escheat and forfeiture impaired the vassal’s right of property 
while it lasted, had caused the presumption to be in his favour 
on all doubtful points of government. The argument was en- 
forced agaijist the ill endowed though .suzerain emperors by the 
power and ambition of the greater states of Germany, and 
for centuries before the end of the empire came tlie imperial 
Vfxssals had acted and been recognised as international sovereigns, 
making war and peace with full independence^ 

The term ^‘suzerainty,” little used in Western or Central 
Europe since 1806, has since been revived in connection with 
the gradijfd emancipation of the provinces of the Turkish Empire 

^ Grotius 1, *3, 23; of which section the summary is aummayn potestatem 
haherc jJ^jsse qaifeudi lege teneatur. 
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chiefly inhabited by Christians. The Ottoman sultans created 
a privileged position for Moldavia and Wallaehia by ordinance*, 
called capitulations, of which the earliest dates from 1396; and 
when in 1856 those provinces and Servia were erected by the 
treaty of Paris into autonomous principalities, that is prin- 
cipalities enjoying separate internal government, the name of 
suzerainty was given to the position reserved to Turkey with 
regard to tliein^ Similarly, when in 1878 these principalities 
became independent states by the treaty of Berlin, Bulgaria 
was made an autonomous principality under the suzerainty of 
the sultan, whicli she remained until she became an independent 
kingdom in 1908. Each of these treaties defined certain points 
in the relations between the principalities in question on the one 
hand and the suzerain power and foreign states on the other 
hand, but neither defined the suzerainty, and the correlative de- 
scription given to Bulgaria at Berlin was not vassal but tributary. 
In practice, the tendency was to allow to Bulgaria the powers left 
open by the treaty of Berlin, and so it may be said that, as in 
the later days of the Holy Homan Empire, the presumption in 
doubtful points was against the suzerain. Nor did the sultan do 
anything to merit, or even to claim, the better position which a 
suzerain of the early middle ages may have held, for when Bulgaria 
was unjustly attacked by Servia in 1886 he did not move in her 
dcifence, as in that character it would have been his duty to do. 
During her vassality Bulgaria had direct relations with foreign 
states and concluded treaties with them, at least on certain 
subjects, though no doubt the consent of the sultan would have 
been required to important treaties concerning tier. She had 
therefore to be described as a semi-sovereign state, but Turkey, 
the state wliich retained so much of the sovereignty as did not 
belong to Bulgaria, could not without absurdity be described as 
holding a protectorate over her. Bulgaria was rather under the 
simple, but not formally promised, protection of the great 
powers. 

The mention of the privileged portions of the Turkish 
empire makes this an appropriate place for speaking of Egypt, 

^Expressly in the case of Moldavia and Wallaehia, while Servia was to 
‘^hold of the Suhlime Porte," a term of vassality, and therefore implying 
suzerainty as its correlative. 
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a privileged province in which the family of Meheraet Ali 
governs under a series of firmans granted by the sultans, at 
present with the title of khedive or viceroy, and with large 
powers of internal government, as well as some right of diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign states. The practical authority 
is however in the hands of Great Britain under an occupation 
which began in 1882, and the case is too anomalous to admit of 
classification, 

Not can a section on suzerainty be closed without adverting 
to the late South African Republic, which has become by 
conquest the Transvaal Colony of Great Britain. The con- 
vention of Pretoria in 1881 established that territory as a 
republic under the suzerainty of the Queen of the United 
Kingdom, witliout defining that term, but with articles express- 
ing the respective rights of the parties. By the convention of 
London in 1884 tliose articles wei’e changed and the Nvord 
suzerainty was nob repeated. It became the subject of dis- 
cussion whether that word was intended still to apply, but, 
even allowing that it did so, the precedents which we have had 
to notice would make it difficult to extract from its undefined 
use any further rights of the Britisli Crown than were expressed 
in the articles. The point however was not really material, for 
the articles contained such a restriction of the power of the 
republic to conclude treaties with foreign states as clearly placed 
it in the j)osition of an inferior and Great Britain in tliat of the 
superior state, and the relation between the two might not^ 
inappropriately have been described as a protectorate. 

Neidrallscd States. 

There are in Europe three states — the repuldic of Switzerland, 
the kingdom of Belgium, and the grand duchy of Luxemburg — 
which are bound to permanent neutrality by treaties with the 
great powers, these in tlieir turn guaranteeing that iieuti'ality. 
This peculiar situation — in which Switzerland was placed in 
1815, Belgium from the erection of tliat kingdom after the 
revolution of 1830, and Luxemburg in 1867 in consequence of 
the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation of which it had 
been & member — must be mentioned here in order to guard 
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against the eiTor which has sometimes been committed of sup- 
posing that it impairs the sovereignty of the states in question 
It must be observed that the situation is practically the same in 
the three cases. In none is the independence of the state expressly 
guaranteed^ and in tliat of Switzerland the guarantee is expressed 
as being, not of her neutrality, although that is recognised, but 
of the inte grity a nd irvioTahi l ity h^r t erritory. But these 

n^s Xre really equivalent, since the neutrality of Switzerland 
could not be infringed with any effect if her territory were not 
touched. 

The effect of a guarantee is not to shift tlie primary burden 
of the guaranteed debt to the shoulders of the guarantor, and 
so one of these neutralised states, if unjustly attacked, will be 
expected to defend itself to the best of its ability while calling on 
the guarantors for aid. Nor can it be said th.^t. a n putrali sprl stat e 
has renounced the right of seeking redress by war for wrongs 
pjin mitted against it, t houirh it would certainly be bound first 
Ito request the guarantors to assist it in obtaining redress by 
liploinatic; means. But by the position which it has accepted it 
bas relinquished the right to intervene for tlie redress of WTongs 
suffered by others, and it must abstain from all politic aljxIlian<^ 
and coiTihi nn tuvi]j ;. since, although these may have the general 
good for their ol)ject, it is seldom that their object is attainable 
without the employment or the menace of force. Even a 
eustoms union between Belgium and either Germany or France, 
Her a treaty stipulating such differential duties as might lead to 
Ithe suppression of the line of customs on the Belgian frontier, 
'lias been objected to by the guaranteeing powers as tending to 
a political alliance or combillation^ Tliese restrictions however 
leave the laiger part of tlie field of external activity open. 
The neutralised state may conclude commercial treaties, enter 
into postal, monetary and other non-political unions, join in 
conventions or declarations for the amendment of international 
law, and so forth ; while even tlie warlike action of which its 
neutralisation is intended to preclude the occasion may, as w^e 
have seen, be called for in defence of its territory or its rights. 
Neutralisation therefore docs not carry w ith it the renunciation 
of any faculty of state life. It is merely an undertaking not 

4 

* V'aii de VV'eyer, in ratria Be^gica, part 2, pp. 2. ^ 
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to do certain things, and no more impairs sovereignty than does 
aji undertaking not to intervene in a particular war, or not to 
levy more than particular rates of duty on importations from a 
given country. 

Besides, we have seen that it is necessary that for every part 
of the civilised world the full powers of sovereignty should exist. 
If therefore a neutralised state were semi-sovereign, it would be 
necessary to point out in what superior state, or in what federal 
system of states, the powers of sovereignty wanting to it were 
to be found. But the neutralised states form part of no federal 
system and are not tied to any other states as their superiors. 
Therefore they are not semi-sovereign but fully sovereign . 

The subject of neutralised states Having been introduced, 
it may be well to despatch at once certain considerations respect- 
ing it which might ecjually have been noticed under the head of 
treaties. Treaties of neutralisation are concluded with reference, 
express or tacit, to tlie territory belonging at the time to the 
neutralised state. The guarantors do not undertake tlie defence 
of any extension which that territory may rectuve without their 
consent. And if the neutralised state extends its territory 
without the consent of the guarantors, it raises the dangerous 
question whether tlie guarantee continues to exist even for its 
original territory, to the defence of whi(di the dispersion of its 
forces over a larger area may render it incapable of contributing 
in the degree expected when the guarantee was given, at the 
same time that its extended limits may involve it in other causes 
of quarrel than could then have been foreseen. 

On the other hand, treaties of neutralisation are exempt 
from the causes which in the lapse of time w'^eaken the effect of 
many treaties. They are concluded in a reeijirocal interest, 
being for the neutralised state a very important condition of its 
existence, and for the guarantors a security against the territory 
of that state being made the scene of hostile military operations. 
They are therefore not subject to unilateral denunciation by 
either party, and the considerations which led to them are not 
of such a nature as to become obsolete. Even if at the time of 
their concTusion they were intended to provide against a danger 
apprehended from a particular power, still they cannot be ranked 
with those invidious precautions which a great state usually 
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demands to be relieved from after a certain time, such as a 
stipulation that it shall not fortify some point in its own terr’*- 
tory, sin(!e they equally take effect against other powers from 
which danger may afterwards arise. Such treaties are therefore 
to be regarded as a part of the permanent system of Europe, only 
liable to be affected by one of those great revolutions which 
disturb that system at long intervals. And it is probably this 
character of permanence which has led to their being sometimes 
erroneously regarded as restrictions of tlie sovereignty of the 
neutralised states. 

Wliat has been said in this section does not «apply to the 
neutrality 6f the late Congo State, which was not imposed on it, 
and was not guaranteed by any power. By Art. 10 of the Final 
Act of the African Conference at Berlin the signatory parties 
only bind themselves to respect the neutrality of the countries 
placed under the free trade system, so long as the powers” which 
enjoy any so\'ereignty or protectorate in those countries, ‘‘ using 
their option of proclaiming themselves neutral, shall fulfil the 
duties which neutrality requires.” In the conventional free 
trade zone so referred to there were comprised not only the 
Congo State, but jiossessions of England, Germany, Portugal and 
France. And since it was foi'eseen that those states, being at 
war, might hesitate to avail themselves of the proffered neutrality 
for their possessions in the free trade zone, the signatories by 
Art, 11 bind themselves to lend their good offices” for the 
establishment of the neutrality. On its side the C oiiiyp State, by 
its circular of 1st Auirust 1885, ^‘declares that it shall be 
perpetually neutral, and that it claims the advantages guaran- 
teed by C hapter 3 of” thf^ Berlin Act^ ‘*at the same time as- 
suming the duties which neutrality carries with it.” Thus that 
state stood on the same footing as any other power, only with a 
unilateral d eclaration of perpetual i^eutralit y if 3 territoiy . 
wdiich the other powers engaged themselves to respect so long as 
the Congo State maintained it in fact. Now that the Congo 
State has become merged in Belgium, it seems open to the latter 
country to claim the benefit of the Beilin Act for its new 
territory, on the same terras on which it was enjoved by its 
predecessor. A declaration of permanent neutrality, not made 
in acceptance of an offer by other powers such as that contained 
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in the Berlin Act, but solely emanating from the state which 
^esired to assume the position, would not create any obligation 
oTi the part of other states, and might be w ithdrawn at pleasure, 
only with such notice as might be required by a due regard for 
the expectations which it might have occasioned. 


Personal^ Real and Lncoi'porate Unions of States : Federations 
and Federal SUites, 

We have now to consider certain phases through which 
states of international law may pass, usually in the course of an 
advance towards amalgamation with one another. That goal 
is reached when two states have ceased not only to have distinct 
relations with the outside world but even to be supreme over 
their respective subjects, as England and Scotland were united 
under the name of Grc;at Britain, and afterwards that whole 
w’^as united with Ireland in the new whole called the United 
Kingdom, each of those wholes being a state under a single 
supreme government at home as well as having a single set 
of foreign relations. This is called an incorporate union, and 
has to be mentioned here only for the purpose of observing 
that the component parts are thereby taken out of international 
law. 

In the €*ase of monarchies an observation of converse form, 
but for our purpose of similar tendency, has to be made about 
what is often the first stage in the advance towards amalga- 
mation. Suppose two monarchical states w ith which by their 
respective constitutions their sovereigns are so identified that 
international engagements made by or with those states are 
expressed as being made by or with the sovereigns, as for the 
United Kingdom it is the King that is the party to treaties. 
Suppose also that one head wears both ca’owns, as happened in 
Great Biitain and Hanover from 1714 to 1837, but that, as also 
happened in that instance, the foreign relations of the two states 
are kept distinct, the common sovereign habitually taking inter- 
national action for them separately, so that it is even possible for 
the one state to be at war while the other is at peace. And 
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further suppose that the rules of succession in the two states, of 
which third powers are cognisant because they liave had to tal^o 
notice of them in recognising the descent of the crowns on the 
same head, may threaten to separate them again, as was always 
threatened by the exclusion of females in Hanover and not in 
Great Britain. In the case thus^supposed there is said to be a 
personal union between the two states though in truth there is 
no union between them, and it must be observed that, as in the 
case of an incorporate union, no doctrine of international law is 
concerned, the separate existence of the states in the one case not 
having begun to be overshadowed, and in the other case having 
entirely ceased. A living example of personal union was lately 
furnished by the kingdom of Belgium and the Congo State, of 
which the king of the Belgians was tlie sovereign. A republic, of 
which the international engagements are made in its name and 
not in that of its chief magistrate, is incapable of such a seeming 
" union with any other state, as it cannot avoid remaining distinct 
on the face of every transaction. In the case of a personal 
union of monarchies the subjects of the two crowns are distinct 
in theory and may be di>stinct in fact. It is true that during 
the time that the sovereign of Hanover, at first elector and 
afterwards king, was king of England, it was held that the 
personal character of allegiance prevented Hanoverians from 
being aliens in England and Englishmen from being aliens in 
Hanover, though on the separation of the crowns the Hanoverians 
at once became aliens in England^ But this only affected the 
conditions for acquiring in each respective country the inter- 
nationally distinct character of its subject. 

From the mere seuiblauce of union just discussed a step 
in advance may be taken in either or both of two ways. 
The rules of succession in the two monarchies may be as- 
similated to one anotlier, so as to exclude the chance of the 
crowns being separated by their operation. This was done . 
for Austria and Hiingaiy by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723, 
which provided for the succession of Maria Theresa in both 
countries in accordance with the Hungarian rule, while enacting 
the Austrian exclusion of females as the rule in both countries 
laaacb'on v. Durant^ 17 Q. 3. D. 64. 
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thereafter. The situation so created was described by Sir 
TGravers Twiss as a permanent personal union, but has been more 
generally called a real union. Or the common sovereign, 
•instead of habitually taking international action for his countries 
separately, may habitually unite them in his international action, 
so that the one being at war while the other is at peace becomes 
a contingency which, though theoretically possible, is not d7*eamed 
of in practical politics so long as tlie crowns continue to rest on 
the same head. It was in this way that the Hapsburg sovereigns 
acted for Austria and Hungary even before the date of the 
Pragmatic Sanction ; and such a condition of tilings, if the 
classifications of international la^v are to be based on facts, 
w'ould seem to have as good a claim to be regarded as a distinct 
stage in the process of unification as that wliicli is constituted 
by securing the permanence of personal union. Put we are not 
aware that: any writer has described the union of Austria and 
Hungary before tlie Pragmatic Sanction otherwise than as 
personal. 

A further step is made in advance wluui by the terms of 
their union two countries, and this time eillier monarchies or 
republi(is, arc amalgamated for foreign affairs, so that they 
form constitutionally as well as (h facto a single state of in- 
ternational law, by and wfith wliich all international engage- 
ments are made, although internally eacli remains a state 
supreme over its own subjects. Tins is a i*eal union, properly 
so called, and in its international effects it is not difterent from 
an incorporate union, at least so long as no attempt is made to 
disturb it. It has been since 1867 the case of the empire of' 
Austria and the kingdom of Hungary, which, though remaining 
for most purposes distinct, have common ministi ies of foreign 
affairs, war, and finance, and of which tlie intcirnational engage- 
ments are made by and with the emperoj -king, so that to foreign 
countries they are only knowm as tlie one state of Austria- 
Hungary. Another case falling within the description of real 
union here given was that of Swtnlen and Noi way, which had 
indeed fewer points of contact with one anotlier than Austria 
and Hungary now have, but of both which by the terms of their 
union the same person had always to be king, and he conducted 
their foteigii affairs. 


3 
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Before going further it will be well to point out that in 
speaking of e^igagemenU made by and loith a single state VVe 
have, advisedly, not mentioned arrangements made /or a single 
state. It would not in our opinion impair the real union of 
Austria and Hungary if those (countries should cease to be 
joined as they now are in a customs union, and the emperor- 
king should conclude different commercial treaties for them. 
Nor do we regard it as sufficient to prevent the late union of 
Sweden and Norway from being properly described as real 
that Norway had a different commercial flag from that of 
Sweden from the beginning, and a different military flag from 
1844. The British colonies have not become states of inter- 
national law because reciprocity treaties with the United States 
are sometimes concluded by the sovereign of the United Kingdom 
for American possessions, or because Australia has been granted 
a separate flag. Nor was Prussia the less an international unit 
because in 1815 she became a member of the Germanic Con- 
federation for a part only of her dominions. 

Such unions as we consider to be properly described by the 
aame of real are the last stage possible, but by no means a 
necessary one, before the states concerncKi in them, sinking their 
separate internal existence, form an incorporate union ; and it 
may be interesting to trac^e the stages through which England 
and Scotland passed to that consummation. When in 1603, 
on the death of Eli?:abeth, who was at war with Spain, the 
crown of England descended on James the Sixth of Scotland, 
who in that character was at peace with Spain, an instructive 
instance of the simplest personal union was presented. James 
received the Count d’Arernberg, sent by the artihdulves Ferdinand 
and Isabella, tlie Spanish regents of the Netherlands, as the 
envoy of a friendly pow(;r, but peace between England and 
Spain was only concluded in 1604, The foreign relations of 
the two states having l)een assimilated by that peace, and being 
thenceforward practically carried on as those of a single state, 
and the rules of succession to the two crowns being also similar, 
the international position of the countries became that wliich 
belonged to the Hapsburg dominions between the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the troubles which ended in the arrangement of 
1867. But when the Scotch parliament declined to settle the 
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crown on the house of Hanover in succession to Anne, as the 
Jlngiish parliament had done, the permanence of the union of the 
crowns was threatened, and yet the two countries continued to 
be presented to the world in negotiation as one, which was just 
the position of the Hapsburg dominions before the Pragmatic 
Sanction. And then, by the statute of Anne, the incorporate 
union of England and Scotland was effected without their having 
passed through any stage corresponding to the present condition 
of Austria-Hungary or the late condition of Sweden and Norway. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether the union 
between two or more states is incorporate or only real, that 
is, whetlier they continue to exist as separate states for domestic 
purposes. The United States of America present an example 
of incorporate union disputed in their civil war, but probably 
not again to be questioned. The right nomenclature to be 
ap})li€d to the case of Sweden and Norway was the subject of 
a wide range of opinion, Wheaton and Phillimore calling their' 
union personal, while KlLiber, Heffter, Bluntschli, Holtzendorff 
and llivier called it real. Twiss regarded it as federal ; and Hall, 
who says that real and federal unions are not distinguishable 
for international purposes, compared tlie power of the Swedo- 
Norwegian king with that of the federal government of the 
United States'. It is indeed true that between real and federal 
unions the difference is not in the closeness of the international 
connection existing between the states united but in the (origin 
of that connection, the term ^^fedeiaU’ being used to denote 
that a treaty is the origin of a connection identicid in its in- 
ternational aspect with that which would be unhesitatingly 
called real if it arose from succession to a throne or from 
internal constitutional change. But a treaty tie between states 
admits of modifications of form, especially of some surrender 
of tlieir internal distinctness, some approximation towards an 
incorporate union, wdiich could not arise from tlie mere descent 
of different crowns on one head, even when the permanence of 
the union of the crowns is secured. And in the international 
aspect a treaty tie between states may be so close as to set up 
a federal state, in German burulesstaat, in which case it is pretty 


1 § 4, pp. 27, 28, 
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certain that there will be some surrender of their internal dis- 
tinctness, or it may be limited to forming a federation of states, 
in German staatenhimd. The former term is appropriate when 
the union, though not incorporate— for if it were so the federal 
stage would have been left behind — is real, only a single state 
being presented to foreign recognition and relations. The latter 
term is appro|)riate when tlie states which compose the federation 
are not interdicted from all foreign relations, although those 
allowed to them may be so insignificant that a more correct 
idea of the working of the arrangement \vouId be given by 
calling the whole a federal state. Such are the cases of Switzer- 
land under its present constitution and of the present German 
empire ; but the German Confederation w^hidi existed from 1815 
to 1866 was of a loose kind, the international importance of 
Austria, Prussia and tlie other sbites comprised in it vastly 
outweighing that of the federal body. In the United States 
of America the thirteen original states first drew together in 
a way which was truly federal, but their present union is 
incorporate and only called federal by way of reminiscence, 
just as the conij)onent states are called states only by way of 
reminiscence : it is not even federal in the sense of liaving been 
brought about by treaty, for it was brought about by the con- 
current action of the states in adopting the constitution of 1787. 

In all the cases which Ave have been considering the practical 
international question is whether, on an attempt being made to 
break up an existing union against tlie Avill of the government 
which represents it to fortugii states, the part making the 
attempt can claim immediate recognition as a state always 
known to the outside world and only resuming an interrupted 
career of sejiarate international action, or w^hetlier it must first 
make good its claim by attaining the measure of success which 
would be a necessary condition for the recognition of a new 
state erected by insurgents. There can be little doubt but » 
tliat the latter will be the true answer, whether the union 
w'hich it is attempted to break up be correctly described as 
personal, real, incorporate, or federal. The certainty of intei- 
national relations, which is so important to peace, appears to 
demand that account shall be taken only of tliose relations 
which had an active existence when the difliculty arose, and^ 
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not of others which were in abeyance or obsolete. And the 
vj^w he:i^ taken may be considered to have received international 
approbation by the fixct that no power recognised the attempted 
» separation of Hungary from Austria in 1849, or that of the 
confederated states from the United States of America in 1861* 
This being so, the space which some writers devote to the 
distinctions between the different kinds of union between states, 
disproportioned as it is to their international importance, is 
probably due to the belief in a science of public law of which 
international law is supposed to be a branch. In England 
we are more disposed to think tliat public law is a matter 
depending in each country on its national constitution, and 
that international law stands by itself. Nor with our meaning 
of law*” could we well think otherwise, for state societies and 
the international society are the only ones which adopt and en- 
force rules, and any points of agreement which might be picked 
out from a number of state constitutions, however scientifically 
arranged and discussed, could not l)e a system of law in any 
proper sense. Ihit a knowledge of the terms on which the 
different unions of states exist is very important for politicians 
and diplomatists: tliose terms, and the sentiments which the 
populations concerned entertain with regal'd to them, are among 
the leading facts of the world in which statecraft has to move 
and act. 


The PchsHion oj* the Pope. 

In discussing the classification of J^hiropean states it is 
necessary to mention the position of the pope, Ixtcause it 
is often misunderstood. Until 1870 he was the sovereign of 
a state. In that year the kingdom of Italy annexed Rome 
and the surrounding territory whicli still rem«‘iined to him, but 
^by a law of the kingdom, called the I^aw of Guarantees and 
passed on 13 May 1871, it gave him the necessary safeguards 
for the IVee exercise of his spiritual power. Tiiose safeguards, in 
a summary description of them, had been promised in a circular 
despatch a<ldrt\ssed on 18 October 1870 by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, to the Italian 
representatives at the different courts. But no steps wert^ 
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taken by the powers with a view to get that promise embodied 
in an international engagement, and the general ac^Jiiiescencse 
with which the situation regulated by the Law of Guarantees 
has met must be taken as an acknowledgment that the promise * 
was duly fulfilled by it. The pope therefore has now no inter- 
national position ; none as a sovereign — for by the loss of his 
territory he has ceased to be one — and none as the subject- 
matter of an international contract, for there is no such contract 
relating to him. His spiritual importance as the head of the 
Roman Church has not been diminished, perhaps has been in- 
creased, by the change ; and those who see him still occupying 
a great position sometimes fall into the error of supposing that 
it still combines in some way the two grounds, temporal and 
spiritual, on which it formerly rested. It may be admitted 
that the Law of Guarantee's possesses an interest for the world 
beyond that of an ordinary national statute, that it expresses 
the modus invendi which Italy not only offers to a far-reaching 
moral force but carries out on her part, notwithstanding that 
the popes have not acce})ted it, and that foreign powers may 
conceivably show as much concern for its maintenance or its 
alteration as they have sliown on different occasions about the 
terms of union between the states of Geiinany or the cantons 
of Switzerland. And those who reckon personal and real unions 
and federal constitutions as belonging to a sc ience of public law 
may treat the position of the pope as a part of the public law of 
Europe ; but it does not belong to international law. 

The principal provisions of the I^aw of Guarantees are as 
follows. The pope^s person is inviolable. He enjoys in Italy 
the honours belonging to sovereigns and the precedence which 
is allowed him by Catholic sovereigns, so that he would take 
precedence of the king if they happened to meet. For his person 
and palaces he may keep the number of guards previously usual, 
and no official of the state may enter either his palaces or his^ 
actual residence without his permission. Absolute personal 
immunities are enacted for the members of an (ecumenical council, 
and for the cardinals during a vacancy of the pa^al throne. 
Protection is given to papal officei’s engaged in Rome in publish- 
ing the acts of the spiritual power, and to the books and papers 
of papal offices and congregations of an exclusively spirituaL 
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character. Every foreigner invested in Rome with a spiritual 
office enjoys all the personal guarantees which the laws of the 
kingdom secure to its subjects. All Catholic institutions for 
the education of the clergy in Rome and the six suburbicarian 
dioceses depend exclusively on the holy see, and are exempt 
from interference by the educational authorities of the state. 
The pope’s correspondence with the bishops and the Catholic 
world is free, and he may have his own post and telegraph 
offices at the Vatican and his other residences. The representa- 
tives accredited to him by foreign governments and those sent 
by him to them enjoy the privileges of diplomatic agents. He 
has the free use of the Vatican and Lateraii palaces and of the 
villa of Castel Gandolfo, with their grounds and collections, but 
without power of alienation. And a sum of S,J225,000 lire, or 
£129,000, being the amount which was previously devoted in 
the Roman budget to the expenses which he now has to support^ 
is annually placed by the kingdom to his credit, but the popes 
thus far have not availed themselves of it. 

The position thus made for the pope comprises, along with 
much else, the exterritoriality enjoyed by a crowned head who 
visits a foreign country, but it is not a continuance of his 
vsovereignty, nor, in spite of tlie assertion made by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State Jacobini in his circular of 11 September 
188f3, do the powers which receive his l(‘gates and nuncios and 
allow them their accustomed diplomatic: rank thereby acknow- 
ledge liim as a sovereign. That rank w^as never regarded as 
a consecjuence of the pope’s temporal powei’ but of his headship 
of the Catholic Church, to wdiich the larger part of the business 
which his repiesentatives had to transact always related, and it 
remains on the old footi)ig, as does tlie ecclesiastical business. 
The pope is without either territory or subjects, for his palaces 
have not been excepted from the Italian concpiest and he is 
allowed only limited rights in them, and his guards and officers 
are not his subjects. On the other hand he has not himself been 
declared an Italian subject, and the privileges wliich he enjoys 
are inconsistent with personal subjection. His position there- 
fore is quite abnormal, but then, as Geffcken lemarks, the 
papacy is a unique phenoincnon in history ^ 

’ In *2 Tloltzmdorff 182, llic i>iece here referred to is a valuable 
one. 
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States of European CivUisation and Others. 

The international society which develops international law 
by its controlling opinion, enforces it by the irregular methods 
at its disposal, and receives or claims to receive its full applica- 
tion to all its members, is composed of all the states of European 
blood, that is of all the European and American states except 
Turkey, and of Japan. Outside Europe and America there are or 
were three (.'liristian states to the dealings with which interna- 
tional law would be considered to apply, though they can hardly 
be ranked as contributing to its development or enforcement- — 
Abyssinia, backward in civilisation, the little republic of Liberia, 
and the late Congo State, which might have been reckoned as 
Christian in respect of its sovereign being the king of the 
Belgians though its population was African and heathen. 

Beyond the above limits the iatei'national society exercises 
the right of admitting states to parts of its law without admitting 
them to the wdiole of it. Such is the case with Morocco, "^Furkey, 
Mus(;at, Persia, Siam and China. The European and American 
states maintain diplomatic inten^ourse and conclude treaties 
with them, they regard their territories as being held by titles 
of the same kind as those by which they hold their own, and 
when at war with them they regard the laws of war as being 
reciprocally binding just as between themselves. But the 
ci\ ilisation of those countries differs from that of the Christian 
world in such imf}ortant particulars, especially in the family 
relations and in the criminal law and its administration, that it 
is deemed necessary for Europeans and Americans among them 
to be protected by the enjoyment of a more or less separate 
system of law under their consuls. These consular systems are 
established by treaties concluded wdth the territorial powders, 
which possess civilisations of their own sufficiently complex to 
enable them to fippreciate the necessity, and their maintenance 
as well as their establishment must depend to a c#.nsidemb]e 
extent on the concuri caice of those powers. For the few guards 
and officers of which tlie consuls dispose, and even the influence 
derived from the foreign forces which stand at their bat k, would * 
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be unable to maintain the regular working of such systems if 
t!^e territorial authority did not on all ordinary occasions uphold 
order and protect each class of inhabitants in the enjoyment of the ' 
• legal system allowed it. Failing that, the position of foreigners 
would be so untenable that either their conquest of the country 
in question or the termination of their residence in it would 
soon follow. Japan has recently been raised from this class of 
states to the full community of international law, the consular 
jurisdiction there having been given up in pursuance of treaties 
which the European and American powers concluded with that 
empire, and which came into force in 1899. 


States and their Dependencies: the British Colonies and the 
Native States of India. 

The colonial and other dependencies of a state are not in 
personal union with it, although if the government is mon- 
archical the same person is the sovereign of both, for the con- 
stitutional tie between them is indissoluble. Neither are they 
in real union with tlie parent or supreme state, because tliey do 
not stand side by side with it as equals, and tins whether the 
authority exercised over them be as absolute as that of the 
United Kingdom over Gibraltar, or as attenuated as tliat of the 
United Kingdom over Australia. Nor again are they in incor- 
porate union wdtli the parent or supreme state, because they are 
not amalgamated with it for internal purposes, altliough for 
international purposes they form one whole w ith it. They form 
with it one dominion or set of dominions, represented abroad 
by the parent or supreme state. 

In the case of tlie great British dependency, India, the 
relation is a little complicated by the fact that not the whole of 
it has been made a British dominion, many native states being 
allowed to exist in it under an undefined British supremacy. 
To speak accurately of such a case we want two words to 
express tht two meanings of empire in English, one meaning, 
translatable in German by 7Y:^/V7/, being the total of the dominions 
of a givim sovereign or state, the other, translatable in German 
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by gebiet^ including the whole extent of territory in which he or 
it exercises power. In the former sense what is called British 
India is alone a part of the empire, in the latter the native 
states are included in it. The position of these is defined by 
two declarations carrying the highest authority. On the ex- 
ternal side, the preamble of the Act of Parliament (1876) which 
applies to them the British Indian legislation against the slave 
trade, st. 39 and 40 Viet., c. 46, says : 

^^And whereas the several princes and states of India in alliance with 
Her Majesty have no connections, engagements or communications with 
foreign powers, and the subjects of such princes and states are, when 
residing or being in the places hereinafter referred to, entitled to the 
protection of the Britisli government, and receive such protection equally 
with the subjects of Her Majesty.** 

On the internal vside, that is the relation of the native states 
to tlie British power, the government of India published the 
following notification in its official Gazette, No. 1700 E, 
21 August 1891 : 

^^nie principles of international law have no bearing upon the relations 
between tlie governnieivt of India as representing the queen-empress on 
the one hand, and the native sUites under the suzerainty of Her Majesty 
on the other. Tiie iKirainount supremacy of the former presupposes and 
implies the subordination of the latter.** 

Thus India is a world of itself. Not only is the action of 
all foreign states exchuh'd from every part of it, but tliose parts 
which are not included in the dominions of the king-emperor are 
subject to a suzerainty, paramouncy or supremacy possessed by 
him, to which nothing parallel exists in the relations of states 
of international law. *rhe relations between any two or more 
of the latter are to be found in the public documents which 
establish them, and we have seen that no doubtful points are 
decided in favour of a suzerain by the mere force of that name. 
In India on the other liand the paramount power and the 
correlative subordijiation a]*e left without definition, and it is 
taught that the treaties and grants held by the protected princes,, 
and the precedents of our dealings with them aiwl with the 
protected princes wlio hold no treaties or grants, must be read 
as a whole, so that the piiuciples most recently laid dovm are to 
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be applied to all, and those relating to any department of 
CQjnduct, as military affairs or the duties of humanity, are to be 
ascertained for all from the document in which that department 
• is most fully worked out for any one'. Hence the empire of 
India, as a term of state law, must be understood in the widest 
sense. It comprises the whole peninsula and is indissolubly 
connected with the United Kingdom, the British parliament of 
king, lords, and commons having the ultimate authority over it. 

' Sir W. Lee- Warner, The Trotected Trincen qf India , pp. ^7 — 40. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ORIGIN, CONTINUITY, AND EXTINCTION 
OF STATES. 

mie State System as a Growing Body. 

It has been said that “the marks of an independent state 
are that the community constituting it is pertnanently established 
for a })olitical end, thtit it possesses a defined territory, and that 
it is independent of external control^’’ This is true, and it is 
important when there is a question of admitting a state as a 
new member of the international society, but there are old 
members of that society which do indeed possess those marks 
but do not owe their introduction to any test or qualification. 
They are or represent the founders of the civilised state system, 
and stand in it by virtue of a liistory reacliing further back than 
the rules of that system. 

The actual state system of the civilised world dates from 
the Peace of Westphalia, which closed the Thirty Years’ War 
in 1648. The intercourse between most European states had 
previously been intermittent, but the multitude of represen- 
tatives assembled at the congress which concluded that peace 
was in itself an aflirmation of the existence of a body of states 
w'hose interests, whether agreeing or clashing, did not permit 
them to be strangers to one another, and ever since then it 
has been the practice for every state belonging to Jhe system 
to be permauentiy represented at the capitals of the other 


1 Hall, § 1. 
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states by resident ambassadors or ministers of inferior rank. 
Tbe principle of accepting accomplished facts as the ground 
of international relations was exemplified in a striking manner 
•by the recognition of the independence of the United Netherlands 
and Switzerland, and by the acknowledgment of the right of the 
princes and cities comprised within the Holy Roman Empire 
to contract diplomatic engagements with each other and with 
states outside the empire, subject only to the condition, which 
there were no means of enforcing, that their engagements should 
not be prejudicial to the empire or the emperor. The tendency 
to base intemational relations on general grounds of principle, so 
far as facts permit, was strongly promoted by the great number 
of the states which thus enjoyed unquestioned sovereignty, while 
many of them were so weak that there could be little safety, for 
them if grounds of principle were abandoned. ♦And it was 
established that the principles to be admitted were secular: 
the pope’s chiim to supreme temporal authority was obsoleh;, 
and now the Protestant states in Germany were firtnly placed 
on an equal footing with the Catholic ones. The modern 
international society was thus founded, and the states which 
belonged to it in 1648, including those which continue their 
identity under different names and with varied limits, as Savoy 
became Sardinia and Sardinia Italy, may be called its original 
members. Since 1648, without reckoning the growing inter- 
course with states of various Oriental civilisations, new members 
have been added to the full intei-national society by many 
different processes. 

First must be mentioiu'd the entrance of Russia into the 
great state system, an ancient Christian empire which in older 
times had been little in contact with Central and Western 
Europe. In those times she, together with Poland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, three original members of the great system, 
(•formed another system more or less similar to the great one. 
As a consequence of the reforms and the ambition of Peter 
the First she entered the great system througli her own political 
action, and the two systems were fused. 

Secondly, Japan illustrates anotlier mode in which an ancient 
state may become a full member of the international society. 
^She did^not enter it, like Russia, by her own political action. 
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but through being freed by the European and American powers 
from the consular jurisdiction which was the badge of her 
imperfect membership. 

l^hirdly, a new member m§y be added to the international 
society by the erection of a state with European modes of 
govcvrninent in a region previously uncivilised. Of this the 
most important example is that of the Congo State. 

The international association of the Congo, founded by the 
king of the Helgians, accpiired so solid a footing in a part of 
Ceiitj*al Africa that in 1884 and tlie beginning of 1885 it con- 
cluded treaties with the United States of America and numerous 
European powers, by which, among other things, the boundaries 
of its territory were agreed on with the powers having con- 
terminous possessions. Its name and constitution were then 
changed to those of a state, with the king of the Belgians as 
its sovereign, and it was admitted to adliere to the General Act 
of the African Conference of Berlin. Another example is that 
of the republic of Liberia on the Guinea Coast, which has 
grown out of a settlement made in 1820 by the American 
Colonization Society with free negroes from the United States, 
and since 1847 has been recognised by the United States and 
tlie European powers as an independent state. Here we see 
European institutions, learnt on civilised soil by men of other 
blood and transported by them to another region of the earth, 
accepted as the equivalent of European blood. 

Fourthly, a new member of the international society may 
arise by the voluntary subdivision of an old member, as when 
the king of Portugal, of which state Brazil was a possession, 
separated Brazil from the mother country and made himself 
its emperor, abdicating the throne of Portugal. Brazil has 
since become a republic. 

Fifthly, the new member may be a new state erected by 
one of those arrangements which the great powers make in 
their ill defined character of the representatives of Europe. ‘ 
The occasion for such creations is the struggle of a people for 
independence, and usually only one or two of the powers come 
in the first instance to the aid of the struggling people, but 
ultimately they all agree in sanctioning the result as a matter 
of European arrangement. Thus Belgium was carydd out of 
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the Netherlands, lingland and France being the first to take 
up the cause of the Belgian insurgents in 1830, but the otlier 
powers assisting in the conferences and negotiations which 
"•followed until the new order was accepted by all of them, 
and finally by the Netherlands in 1839. Thus also Rumania 
and Servia have been carved out of Turkey, Russia having 
been the prime mover in their emancipation, but the successive 
stages of the result being consecrated by the (rongresses of Paris 
in 1856 and Berlin in 1878. In cases of this class the powei*s 
which are concerned in the formal erection of the new state 
are able to impose conditions on it, as tliat of permanent 
neutrality was imposed on Belgium, and on Rumania and Servia 
that of religious toleration, which Rumania has practically set 
at nought. Religious toleration wtis also imposed at Berlin on 
Montenegro, a state which had been previously recognised as 
independent by all the great powei’S except England and 
Turkey, but which, by the more secure ])osition and tlie ex- 
tension of territory given to it by the congress, })artook of the 
nature of states erected by European arrangement. 

Sixthly, the new member may have separated itself from 
some state of the international society, and its independence may 
have been recognised by the state from which it separated and 
by others, one by one as they found it desirable to aid in its 
insurrection or to enter into diplomatic intercourse with it, 
without there being anything in the nature of a c-ollective recog- 
nition or general arrangement. This was the l ase of the United 
States of Amefica and of the S})anis]i American republics, and 
those of Greece and Bulgaria may be classed under this head. 

Seventhly, the admission of Turkey to the European state 
system requires particular mention. As we have seen, it has not 
even yc‘t been a complete admission to the international society, 
but, such as it is, it was made formally by the treaty of Paris in 
*1856. By the seventh article of that treaty the sovereigns of 
England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia and Sardinia ‘‘declare 
the Sublime Forte admitted to participate in the advantages of 
the public Jaw and system of Europe. Their Majesties engage, 
each on his part, to respect the independence and the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, guarantee in common the 
■strict obsQryance of that engagement, and will in consequence 
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consider any act tending to its \dolation as a question of general 
interest,” The advantages of the public law and system >6f 
Europe are not in this to be taken as all those of international 
law ; that interpretation would be conclusively negatived by the' 
fact that the cc)nsular jurisdiction in Turkey was maintained. 
The word ‘‘system,” which in the English official version 
replaces and indeed accurately translates the word concert of 
the French text, is a well known term of diplomacy for a group 
of states bound together by some tie of common policy; and 
what common policy was here intended appeal’s from the 
engagement to consider any act tending to violate the in- 
dependence or territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire as a 
question of general interest. Russia and Austria had, from the 
seventeenth century, been left to settle their differences with 
Turkey and to encroach on her with only occasional interference 
by any of the other Christian powers. The principle which 
since the Peace of Westphalia had governed the international 
politics of central and ^vestern Europe, and after the admission 
of Russia the relations of the other Christian powders with her 
also, namely that any alteration of the map is a matter of 
legitimate interest even to the remotest member of the state 
system, had not been extended to Turkey, but w^as now to be so. 
The effect of that extension was seen when the powers regarded 
themselves as entitled to require the treaty concluded by 
Russia with Turkey at Sail Stefano to be submitted for revision 
to the congress of Rerlin. As to the independence and 
territorial integi’ity of tl\e Ottoman empire, tliey w ould stand 
after the settlement at Paris on the same level as the respect 
which the Christian powers profess to feel for the independence 
and temtorial integrity of one another, except so far as the 
clause by which the Christian sovereigns guaranteed in common 
the strict observance of that respect would have placed it on a 
higher level. Rut tliat clause must be considered as obsolete 
since the events of 1877 and 1878, wdiich amounted to one of 
those revolutionary changes of circumstance by which guarantees, 
concluded as they alw^ays are with reference to a certain state of 
things, are swx^pt aw%ay\ 

^ lliis is also the opinion of Professor Holland ; The European Concert 
in the Easier n (^ue^ytJon^ p. 245. 
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The form of recognising a new member of the inteimational 
society is usually the de facto one of entering into diplomatic 
intercourse with it by mutually accrediting and receiving 
• diplomatic agents, or by signing with it a treaty like that 
by which France came to the assistance of the United States 
in 1778, or a public Act like the General Act of the African 
Conference of Berlin, by permitting its adhesion to which the 
Congo State was recognised even by those of the signatories 
which had not previously concluded treaties with it. In the 
case of Rumania and Servia, where states were created by 
congresses at w^liich they were not present and the treaties 
resulting from which they were not called on to sign, wliat was 
done at the congresses merely amounted to putting on record the 
will of Europe as represented by the great powders, and obtaining 
the consent of Turkey to her dismemberment. Tlie actual 
recognition of the new states had to follow by accrediting 
diplomatic agents to them, and the different powers delayed to 
accredit any to RiiTnania till they received such proof as they 
respectively deemed sufficient of her willingness to fulfil the 
ijondition of religious toleration. 

In no case does the new state make to the recognising shites 
an express declaration of its intention to be lioiind by the rules 
or principles of international law. Those therefore who lay it 
down that it is only by virtue of its consent to international law 
that a state is bound by it, are obliged to inh'r that consent 
from incidents in which we may be sure tliat nothing of the 
kind was thought of when tliey occuired. I^ractical ly the 
obligation is always assinncd to exist, and it is therefore more 
reasonable to enquire what is its source than to str/iin infciences 
in order to prove that it has been admitted. 'Flie source is in 
our judgment not far to seek. The new state cannot, if it 
would, stand isolated, and since it shares the benefits of living 
in a society with otlier states it must accept the law^s of that 
society. The action of a state is the action of the men who 
compose or govern it, and there is not in natural justice a right 
for men to sink their individual responsibilities by forming 
associations at their free pleasure. The right of ;iS 80 ciation can 
only exist when fenced by such regulations as the society in 
which it* is enjoyed finds to be necessary for its protection, and 
WE 4 
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international law is the body of regulations by which the society 
of states fences the right of men, living in inevitably close con- 
tact with one another, to associate themselves in states. 

The only other point to be mentioned in connection with 
the admission of new states in general is that the recognising 
powers must respectively be satisfied that tlie new state gives 
sufficient promise of stability in its government. No power 
would willingly try to weave ties with a rope of sand. 


The liccognition of the BcUigerency of Insurgents, 

We have now to consider more particailarly the mode of 
origin of a new state which has l>een noticed above in the 
sixth place, separation by insurrection from some state of the 
international society. In that cjase a stage is often interposed 
before the recognition of the insurgent body as a new state, 
namely its recognition as a belligerent, tliat is the recognition 
that between the insurgent body and the old government a waj; 
is proceeding during which the interests of foreign states and 
their subjects affected by it must be dealt with on the same 
footing as those of neutrals in a war Ijetween recognised states. 
In the beginning of any insurrection the subjects of foreign 
states may suffer loss or inconvenience, and it may be necessary 
for those states to make representations on their behalf to the 
recognised government of the country in which the struggle 
takes place, but they must do so as to a government with which 
they are in amity, and with due consideration for the practical 
difficulties w ith whicli it may have to contend. If the insurrec- 
tion acquires consistency, then, since the subjects of foreign 
states and tlieir property requiring prottetiion may be found 
within tlie lines of the insurgents as well as within those of the, 
government forces, it may be necessary for those states to have 
some kind of communication with the authorities among the 
insurgents. Thus the foreign consuls in the Confederate States, 
nominated before the outbreak of the Americarf civil wai*, 
continued to exercise their functions during its progress; and 
England nominated consuls to the various South American 
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republics eighteen months before the earliest recognition of any 
«f them as a stated Such proceedings are me^isures of business, 
quite distinct from political recognition, and if the insurgent 
^ authorities impede the exercise of consular functions in the 
hope of hastening political recognition they have only to blame 
themselves for any inconvenience whicli they or their cause may 
suffer in consequence. Beyond this the duty which normally 
lies on foreign states not to intervene in the internal dissensions 
of a friendly state makes it their normal duty not to go without 
necessity, and that principle applies equally to recognition of 
belligerency and recognition as a state, though the necessity 
may arise earlier for the one than for the other. 

Taking first a recognition of belligerency, we must observe 
that although Ave have been led to speak of it by tlie case of an 
insurrection aiming at separation, what has to be said on it 
applies equally to tlie case of an insurrection aiming at a change 
of government in a state from wtiich it is not desired to sepaT'ate. 
The normal justification of a recognition of belligerency requires 
that there shiill l)e a real war, that is a contest cairied on with 
€(the dimensions and by the methods of war and not by the 
methods of savagery, and further that the recognising state 
shall have been brought into contact witJi that war, that is that 
it shall be under the necessity of taking some line of Mention 
involving tdther its recognition or its non-recognition. Other- 
wise the recognition would be gratuitous, therefore offensive to 
the old government, and sure to be represented by it as aiding 
the insurgents by its moral effect. 

The Hungarian rising of 181^9 was a real war, l)ut carried on 
by land only, so that only countries with eonterminous frontiers 
could naturally be in contact with it, llussia intervened in 
favour of Austria, and a counter-intervention by other powers 
might thereby have been justified, but l^]ngland or France would 
r not have been justified on general grounds in declaring Hungary 
to be a belligerent, and they did not do so. Wliere there is 
a conterminous frontier a foreign state will seldom fail to be 
under the net‘essity of taking some line involving either the 
recognition or the non-recognition of belligerency. The recog- 
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nition would mean that neither party should be allowed to 
make the foreign territory a base of operations, and that th^ 
forces of either party crossing the frontier should be disarmed 
and interned. The non-recognition would mean that the old 
government, as a triend harassed by disorder, might make the 
territory a base of operations but the insurgents not, and that 
insurgents crossing the frontier should be disarmed and interned 
but not necessarily government forces. Thus Austria and Prussia 
are ditven to choose in case of an insurrection in Russian Poland, 
and Fi-ance is driven to choose in case of an insurrection in Spain. 
When the war is carried on by sea all maritime pow'^ers are con- 
tinually placed under a similar necessity of choosing, by the very 
action which they take, whether or not they wull recognise the 
insurgents as belligerents. If the insurgents bring prizes into 
their ports, recognition will mean that the lawfulness of the 
captures must not be disputed, but that the captors must submit 
to the regulations made by the foreign state in question as to 
such use of its poi-ts, while non-recognition wull mean that the 
prizes may be taken from the captors and restored as the pro- 
ceeds of robbery. And neutral ships and goods may be affected# 
by either of the contending parties in the various ways in which 
they are liable to be affected under the laws of w^ar. If again 
the old government tries to elude the laws of war by closing to 
commerce, as an act of domestic sovereignty, ports not in its 
powder but occupied by insurgents, the submission of foreign 
states to such closure will be a refusal to recognise the belli- 
gerency, and their refusal to submit to it will be a recognition 
of the belligerency. ^‘In 1861, New Granada being in a state 
of civil war, its government announced that certain ports would 

be closed, not by blockade but by order Lord John Russell 

(British Foreign Secretary], speaking upon the subject, said 
^ that it was perfectly competent to the government of a country 
in a state of tranquillity to say which ports should be open to ^ 
trade and vliich should be closed. But in the event of in- 
surrection or civil war in that country, it was not competent for 
its government to close ports which were de facto in the hands 
of the insurgents, and that such a proceeding wofild be an 
evasion of the international law relating to blockade^.’” In 

I 

^ flail, § 5, p. 37, quoting Hansard, clxiii, 1646. , *; v 
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1886 Mr Bayard, Secretary of State of the United States, 
similarly refused to acknowledge the closure of certain ports 
in the possession of insurgents, which had been declared by 
Colombia, that is New Granada under a changed nameh 

If when one course or the other must be taken, wliether in 
an exclusively land war or in one waged also at sea, the choice 
made is* in favour of recognising belligerency, and the recognising 
power gives the insurgents no more aid than that which they 
indirectly derive from such recognition, it cannot be accused of 
intervention in any sense in wdiich that term carries condem- 
nation, and the old government is not entitled to take offence. 
That government, besides its chance of sharing in the indirect 
benefit, will at least be relieved from all doubt as to its responsi- 
bility for the acts of the insurgents. If the cdioice had been 
made against the recognition of belligerency, the old government 
w'ould probably on tlie whole have derived the greatest indirect 
benefit but would not have said that tliere was an intervention, 
though that name would have lieen better deserved than in the 
opposite case, because the foreign state would have sliut its 
4 eyes to the fact of there being a real war and liave treated 
combatants as rioters or pirates. The truth is that in the 
circumsfances supposed the normal duty of non-intervention 
in the internal dissensions of foreign countries dictates neither 
the one clioice nor the other, because each lias the practical 
effect of intervention even though not intended as such, and 
the foreign state is free, so fai* as that duty is concerned, to 
consult its own interest and the general political good of the 
world. 

In some cases the government against wliich the insurrection 
is directed relieves other powers from the necessity of choice by 
dealing on the footing of war with some part of the situation 
which affects those powers. This hapfiened wdien in 1861 the 
coast of the Confederate States Avas declared by the United 
States to be closed to commerce, not only by a domestic order 
as in the cases of New Granada or Colombia quoted above, but 
by a regular blockade. ^‘I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States,*” said the proclamation of 19 April 1861, ‘‘^have 
deemed it advisable to set on foot a blockade of the ports 

^ HaU^ loc, dU 
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within the states aforesaid in pursuance of the laws of the 
United States and of the law of nations in such case provided^’ 
After this the maritime powers of the wbrld had no alternative 
but to submit to a war measure taken in the prosecution of a 
war otherwise notorious, and they did so, but the inevitable 
consequence was tliat the Confederate States, whose belligerency 
v as thus recognised by their opponents, became entitled to the 
whole range of the powers enjoyed by a belligerent in maritime 
war. Tlie British proclamation of neutrality was dated on 
13 May, and would perhaps have been justified even without 
President LincoIn’’s proclamation by one which the president 
of the Confederate States had issued on 17 April inviting 
applications for letters of marque and reprisal, under which an 
immediate commencement of maritime war might be expected. 

We have said that, so fer as the duty of non-intervention 
is concerned, a foreign state is free to consult its own interest 
and the general political good of the world in deciding whether 
to recognise as war an insurrection which is really war and 
touches it. It remains to be considered whether in such a 
Cfxse a foreign state is not bound by a duty of another kind* 
to recognise the belligerency of the insurgents. Vattel and 
Bhintschli hold that civil contests in which each party acts 
as a state must l)e treated as wars between independent states, 
and although tlieir arguments are drawn from the ferocity which 
would be introduced into such contests if prisoners ivere executed 
as rebels, their language leaves no doubt that they did not 
intend to restrict their doctrine to the treatment which the 
opposing parties must extend to each other. Evidently they 
looked on the position of insurgents carrying on a real war 
as a question of public law, the answer to ivhich must be one 
and the same for the international branch of public law, and 
therefore for foreign states, as for the domestic branch directly 
affecting the parties^ llivier, cm the contrary, holds foreign 
states to be quite free in their clioicre as to recognition of 
belligerency : ils peiwent reconnaUre mix hmtrgh le caraettre 
de belUgtraiits, le font ^ et seidcmeixt pour ceux qiii le font ^ 

1 Vattel, 1. a, c- IB, §§ 291^5; Bluntschli, § 632, See what has been 
said above about the continental view of public law^ p. 37. ^ 
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la gtierre civile est assimiUe a la guerre entre Ktats^. Hall 
^niits that it would be “inhuman for foreign states to capture 
and hang the crews of warships as pirates; humanity requires 
that the members of such a community [as we are considering] 
shall be treated as belligerents, and if so there must be a point 
at which they have a right to demand what confessedly must 
be granted,.., But the obligation... flows directly from the moral 
duty of human conduct, and in the case of foreign states from 
that also of not inflicting a penalty where there is no right 
to judge ; it has nothing to do with international law. As 
a belligerent community is not in itself a legal person [docs 
not this beg the question ? J. W.J, a society claiming only 
to be belligerent and not to have permanently established its 
independence can have no rights under that law'^.’’*' Elsewhere 
Hall says that “theoretically a politically organised community 
enters as of right into the family of states, and must be treated 
according to law, as soon as it is able to show tliat it possesses 
the marks of a state®.*’*’ His view therefore is that I’ccognition 
of belligerency cannot be claimed as of right until recognition 
,of independence can be so claimed, when tlic lesser claim ill 
of course be included in the greater. As regards prac tice, in 
1779 the Dano-Norwegian goveinment delivertxi up to England 
some mercliant vessels of which the Unitcid States squadron 
under PaulJones had made prizes, and which had been sent into 
Norwegian ports. Conjpensation was demanded by the States, 
which argued that during a civil war a foreign state which 
does not take one side or the other “ must allow to both 
the contending parties all the rights which public w^ar gives 
to indepciiident sovereigns.*’*’ And “the claim against Denmark 
was kept alive by intermittent action until 1841, and does 
not appear to have been ever formally dropped'*.*” We think 
it must be said that a right of insurgents to claim the recogni- 
tion of their belligerency as distinct from the recognition of 
their independence has not yet become a legal one, either by 

1 T. 2, p. 213. 2 § 5^ p, 34, s § 2ft, p. 87. 

^ ^ 6, p. 34. In 1800 and 1848 the United States congress passed 

Acts for paying" their shares of the expected compensation to the captors or 
their representatives in advance, as being due to them from the govern- 
ment on account of its non-feasance : Lawrence’s Wheaton^ pp. 41, 42. 
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the consent of approved authorities or by custom, though much 
may be said for it on the ground of reason when even thoije 
wlio deny its legal character can represent the consequences 
which might follow from its refusal as being inhuman. 

It lias been said that some belligerent rights may be allowed 
to insurgents while refusing others, and an instance of a partial 
recognition of belligerency may be given in the conduct of 
the British government with regard to the rising of the 
congressional party in Chili against President Balmaceda in 
1891. The insurgents had possession of certain ports, and 
though their sti'cngth was mainly in the fleet, which had taken 
their vside, tlie substantial character of their movement, which 
was ultimately successful, cannot at any time have been doubted. 
They proclaimed a blockade of Valparaiso and Iquique, and the 
diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, Germany, Praiuie 
and the United States protested against it : Mr Kennedy to 
Lord Salisbury, January 1891. But the Foreign Office, 
on 24< January, informed Messieurs Smith and Service, British 
shipowners, by telegraph that ‘^assuming effective blockade to 
exist, escort through it cannot be given.’’ The insurgents did 
not enforce tlieir blockade against foreign vessels, but in February 
the British admiral Hotham recognised the right of tlie in- 
surgents to capture foreign vessels for the carriage of contraband 
of war, and the representatives of the other powers seem to 
have acquiesced. Yet Great Britain declined to accept the 
Chilian government’s repudiation of its responsibility for the 
acts of the insuigent fleet, and to put the Foreign Enlistment 
x\ct in force in British ports^. Of course the lawfulness of a 
partial recognition of belligerency, if admitted, will be a decisive 
argument against the existence of a legal duty to recognise 
belligerency, 

Tlje great degree in which a recogriition of insurgent beMi- 
gerency depends on the judgment of the recognising state, 
wliich must be passed at least as to the existence of a real 
war even if it should be held ihat tliere is no option where 
such existenc*e is ch^ar, makes it highly expedient that the 

^ llev. Dr Lawrence on Recognilion of Belligermoif cenmderod in reMition 
to Naval Warfare^ in the Journal of the United Service Jnsiitution for 

January 1897, quoting British rarliamentitry Papers, Chile, no. Ipb92). 
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recognition should be made formally, as by a declaration of 
ngiitrality. Hall goes so far as to say that a formal notification 
of some kind must be issued^, but this does not appear to be 
k strictly necessary. 

Recognition of belligerency,*” says Hall, when once it has 
been accorded, is irrevocable,’’ on the git)und of the new legal 
relations which it sets up as between the recognising state and 
third parties ^ 


The Recogmition of New States arising from Insurrection, 

When insurgents aiming at sepai*ation have established a 
state occupying a certain tract of territory with supreme 
authority and a good prospect of permanence, the question of 
the recognition of the new state by foreign powers arises. Tliey 
will find that intercourse with the local authorities, of a more 
regular and political kind than can be supplied by the expedients 
resorted to during the earlier stage of the insurrection, is 
necessary for their interest and that of those of their subjects 
residing in the territory or trading with it. The new authorities, 
in the position ^vhich they have achieved, will probably decline to 
tolerate irregular expc^dients any longer, and the old government, 
being dispossessed in that part of its territory, will be unable to 
supply the need. In these circumstances tlie c*ase of necessity 
will have arisen which, by depriving tlie recognition of all 
gratuitous charac^ter, will take from the old government all 
reasonable ground for offence at it. It cannot be expected that 
foreign powers shall wait till the old gov(a*mnent has itself imule 
such recognition, or even till it has witlidrawn from all armed 
contest if there is no reasonable chance of its success in tliat 
contest. When the United States and England recognised the 
Spanish American republics Spaiii still maintained small forces 
at a fevr points in her vast former possessions, but their recogni- 
tion was not further postponed by England except in the case of 
one of thejii, and there only because of the internal instability 
of the new<<government. 

What has been said of the acquisition of independence by 
1 § 5, p. 38. 2 5 5^ p. 37^ 
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insuiTectioB wiU apply, r/^w^a^?^ the case of a semi-* 

sovereign state shaking off‘ its dependence on its superior. ^Tt 
has been said above that between two states so I’elated to one 
another war is theoretically possible, andj if the movement is ‘ 
not made by individual insurgents but by the dependent state 
in its corporate organisation, there can be no more question 
about the recognition of its belligerency than there is when two 
independent states go to war with one another. In such a case 
a state of international law, though a semi -sovereign one, has 
made war, which it can do, however it may be under a con- 
tractual obligation not to do it. If the issue of the contest 
should be favourable to tlie once semi -sovereign state, the re- 
cognition by other states that it has achieved independence or 
full sovereignty will l)e subject to the same considerations as 
have been explained for the case of an ordinary insurrection 
aiming at separation. 


Contmuity of States through Changes of Government, 

The government of a state is distinct fi-om its person, it is 
only the agent of the state person, and according to modem 
views this is so even when the head of the government is a 
monarch in whose name treaties, declarations of war or neutrality, 
and other acts of international life are made. Consequently a 
state preserves its ciontinuity, and its engagements and obligations 
towards other states, as well as tlaars tow ards it, remain unaltered, 
notwithstanding a change of government ev(m so radical as one 
from a monarchy to a republic or convei'scly. It is rather by an 
application of this principle than by an exception to it that if a 
inoiiarch assumes a higher title, as if a grand-duke should take 
the title of king or a king tliat of emperor, he does noi: thereby 
raise himself in the scale of international precedence. The rank , 
of a state is part of its relation to other states, and w ithout their 
consent is not affected by a change of internal designation. 

When a change of government is effected by violeru‘e, a 
reasonable time must be allowed to other states for judging 
of the stability of the new government, before accrediting 
ambassadors or other diplomatic agents to it or receiyfiig them^ 
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from it. In this point the principle which is admitted as to 
re«;dgnising a new state applies equally to recognising a new 
government. He volution might be followed by counter-revolu- 
•tion, new engagements prematurely contracted might be re- 
pudiated, and the continued existence of old engagements 
prematurely cancelled might be asserted. In the meantime 
necessary non-political business may be carried on, diplomatic 
representatives remaining at their posts or leaving them in 
the charge of agentis of lower official rank. Even political 
business may be carried on through the stage of negotiation, 
though if the result of tiie negotiation were embodied in a treaty, 
exchange of notes, or other binding form, that would amf)unt to 
a recognition of the new government, and such a step would not 
be taken imtil the foreign power was satisfied of its stability. 
Thus on the fall of the monarchy and the proclamation of a 
republic in France in 1792, the British embassy, though not 
accredited to the new government, was not at once withdrawn 
from Paris, and a French minister remained in London until 
he was dismissed upon the execution of the king, on which 
France declared war, breaking off the political negotiations which 
had been proceeding without a recognition of the republic. 


Continuity of States through Changes of Territory. 

When a province is ceded by one state to another, the 
continuity neither of the transferor state nor of the transferee 
is affected. The treaties of each normally remain in force, and 
will operate in future for and only for the respective territories 
as newly arranged, though the transfer may amount to so great 
a change of circumstances tliat a particular treaty, still applying 
^ in the letter, can be no longer regarded as applicable in fact. 
Thus it is conceivable that a state which had guaranteed, or 
joined in collectively guaranteeing, the neutrality or inviolability 
of another state, might be so reduced in strength by the loss of 
territory tl^ht the performance of its guarantee could no longer 
be fairly expected from it. On the same principle, when a state 
is extinguished and its territory incorporated with another state. 
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the continuity of the annexing state and the obligation of its 
treaties are unaff'ected, and the treaties of the extinguished state 
fall to the gi'ound. 

So far as the interests of individuals may be affected by a/ 
treaty of the transferee or annexing state on the one hand, or by 
one of the transferor or extinguished state on the other hand, 
since each is the treaty of the state and its consequences to 
individuals are only incidcmtal, the population of the transferred 
or annexed territory will lose both the b^efit and the burden 
of the treaties of the transferor or extinguished state, and will 
gain the benefit and come under the burden of those of the 
transferee or annexing state. Thus a treaty of 1760 between 
France and Sardinia, relative to the execution in either country 
of judgvnents rendered by the courts of law of the other country, 
is now operative in favour of the execution of French judgments 
throughout Italy, and in favour of that of the judgments of all 
Italian courts in France. Thus also on the incorporation of the 
kingdom of Hanover in tlie Prussian monarchy, in 1866, the 
Hanoverian treaties of amity, commerce, navigation, extradition, 
and copyright ceased to exist. They were replaced by the 
Prussian treaties on the same subjects^'"’ It is said that on the 
incorporation of Texas with the United States England and 
France hesitated to admit that their commercial treaties with 
the former had fallen to the ground*. If that is so, at least the 
objection, which may have been founded on a failure to perceive 
a true incorporation through the veil of a quasi -federal union, was 
not })resscd ; and on the annexation of Madagascar by France, 
both Fiiigland and the United States admitted without difficulty 
that tliey could no longer claim the benefit of the Malagasy 
tariffs which had been arranged by conventions with them. 

There is a class of treaties called transitory or dispositive 
which may seem to be an exception to the rule that the treaties 
of the transferor or extinguished state cease to operate in the , 
ceded or annexed territory, but which may as easily be repre- 
sented as not being really an exception. These are treaties 
which dispose of or about things by transferring or creating 
rights in or over them, as a deed conveying a field hr granting 

^ 1 llivier 73. 

2 See United States Senate Documents, 1st session of 29th congress, voL 7, 
1845-6, document No. 375. ‘ 
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a right of way over it disposes of or about the field by trains-* 
feip ing the property in it to the purchaser or creating the right 
of way over it in the grantee. Such are treaties of cession, by 
•which the' sovereignty in a territory is transferi'ed by one state 
to another, and those by which a territory is subjected to a 
servitude or easement, as the treaties of 1815 by which northern 
Savoy was declared perpetually neutral, thus creating in it a 
servitude of neutrality in support of the neutrality of Switzer- 
land. • Documents of title of this class, whether in private or 
in international law, are called transitory, because their effect 
passes over (tramslt) into and forms a part of the body of 
rights concerning the thing in question, so that it is possible 
in subsequent dealings to start from that body of rights as 
a fact, without being obliged always to refer to the dealings 
which created it, as it would be necessary to refer to an 
ordinary contract every time that its performance had to be 
claimed in a fresh case. But the term is a bad one, because 
the associations usually connected with the word ‘Hraiisitory ” 
cause it to suggest a fleeting chai'acter for documents of which 
the operation is really the most permanen t, and the best term 
to use is dispositive/’ Now a transferee or annexing state 
takes the territory as it stands, tliat is, subject to all the rights 
which have been impressed on it in favour of third parties by 
the treaties which have disposed about it ; and by virtue of 
this possibility of looking only at the rights as they stand, 
without going behind them to the documents of title, dis- 
positive treaties may be represented as not being an exception 
to the general ruk?. Rivier says that the successor can 
denounce the servitude, for tieaties establishing servitudes must 
be ranged among those which, although dispositive, are con- 
sidered as concluded rehu.^ mc stnntUms^.^^ 'J'liis howexer seems 
too wide a jnoposition. It would have to bo sliow ri that the 
interest of third parties which the servitude was iritended to 
secure had ceased to exist in consequence of the change of 
sovereignty over the territory which it affected, and it would 
be difficult to show this in such a case as tliat of the Swiss, 
and European because Swiss, interest secured by the neutrality 


1 1 liivier 73. 
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of northern Savoy, which we must therefore hold to be obligatory 
on France as the successor in that region, ♦ 

The principle that a transferred province is taken as it 
stands leads to the conclusion that it must continue to beax^ 
its provincial debt. The transfer does not change the security 
for that debt, nor would it be just that it should do so, the 
loan having presumably been contracted for provincial purposes. 
As to the general debt of the state which loses the province, 
the maxim xme victis has usually prevented the acquiring state 
from assuming a part of it proportioned to the resources of the 
transferred territory, and this has been justified on the ground 
that at the end of a war the financial relations between the 
states concerned are vsettled in fixing the amount of the in- 
demnity exacted by the conqueror. There have however been 
some recent exceptions. In 1860, Italy, annexing a part of 
the Papal States, took on herself a part of the Papal debt, 
by an arrangement which was made with France because the 
pope declined to give any kind of sanction to the dismember- 
ment of his territory ; and in 1866 Prussia, m the annexation 
of Sleswick-Holstein, assumed a part of the debt of Denmark, 
The fundholders have no legal claim on the acquiring state 
beyond the part of the debt, if any, so assumed, unless their 
contract gave them a specific security on the revenues of the 
ceded province, or on state property in that province which 
p[isses by tlie cession. They must look to their debtor, whose 
continuous identity is neither extinguished nor shifted by the 
cession. 

13 ut as to the moral claim which may exist where a cession 
seriously cripples the ability of a state to meet its general debt, 
as well as the legal claim existing where the revenue of the ceded 
province or property passing by the cession has been given as 
security, it will l)e well to rcder to the views expressed on behalf 
of the United States on the termination of the war between, 
Chile and Peru, the latter ceding to the former territory rich in 
guano and nitrales. Mr Frelinghuysen, secretary of state, wrote 
to Mr Phelps, the United States minister in Peru, 25 August 
1883: ‘Cit seems to be essential to a just and lifsting peace 
either that Peru should be left in a condition to meet obligations 
towards other governments which were recognised pri6r to the 
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war y or which may be legitimately established, or that if Chile 
appropriates the natural resources of Peru as compensation for 
the expenses of the war, she should recognise the obligations 
^which rest upon those resources, and take the property with a 
fair determination to meet all just incumbrances which rest upon 
it^’’ And again, on 29 December 1883: ^‘The opinion of the 
United States heretofore has been that as the foreign obligations 
of Peru, incurred in good faith before the war, rested upon and 
were secured by the products of her guano deposits, Chile was 
under a moral obligation not to appropriate that security without 
recognising the lien existing thereon^*” There was perhaps no 
necessity to qualify the obligation as moral, where the guano 
deposits had been pledged as security. 


The EHinctlmi of States, 

A state may cease to exist either by voluntary arrangement 
or by conquest. 

The constituted authorities of a state, whcither its executive 
government or a Ijocly in the nature of a parliament, must be 
considered as liaving their various functions caitrusted to them 
in order that they may be exercised in carrying on tlie state as 
it exists and not in extinguishing it or fundamentally altering 
its character ; and it is therefore impossible that the extinction 
of a state, or even its union with another state on terms involving 
the loss of its separate existence as a state of in tea-national law, 
can ever be effected by voluntary arrangement in a constitutional 
manner. This is so, even wlieii the extinction or union is voted 
by a parliament which for all purposes comprised in carrying on 
the state as it exists is regarded as oniriipotent. The extinction 
or union niay however liave a moral sanction iTom the approval 

1 This allusion is perhaps explained hy tlie following; ^^In treaty of 
peace bet\\een Chile and i\»ru provision must be made for roco^nhkm by 
Chile of Lapdreau’s claim as a prior lien upon any territory whhdi Peru 
may be required to ce<ie to Chile/' Mr Blaine, tSecretary of State, 

Mr Hurlbut, 4 August 18R1 : 1 VV^harton 859 

1 Wharton 848, (> Moore 43, ^ 1 Wharton 350, 6 Moore 43. 
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which the act of the constituted authorities eiFecting it meets 
with from the body of the people, and such approval may be 
most convincingly manifested by a popular vote, or by an election 
ad hoc of the parliament or other authority which takes on itself 
to effect the desired end, although it cannot be said that the 
mere notoriety of the popular sentiment will be an insufficient 
justification. If the state is extinguished, as England, Scotland, 
and Ireland have been respectively extinguished as states by 
their incoi’porate union in the United Kingdom, or Texas by 
her incorporate union with the United States, the personality of 
the community perishes with it, and, whatever form may have 
been given to tlie arrangement, there can be no real treaty for 
w%ant of continuing parties. The observance of any stipulations 
that may have been made can in such a case be only a matter of 
conscience for the government resulting fix>m the incorporation. 
In estimating the conscientious duty it will have to be remembered 
that the population of each incorporated area will not necessarily 
represent the state which once existed in it. Tliere may have 
been emigration and immigration, and even between successive 
generations on the same soil the moral unity ■will have been 
impaired by the absence of a separate state tie as the connecting 
link. The new goverument will therefore have to act on a 
comprehensive view of the situation as from time to time it will 
present itself. Less freedom than this in dealing with stipulations 
from which, since tliere is no legal tie, there can be no legal 
release, would be incompahible w ith the nature of a moral being; 
and the parties which have sunk their own existenc^e must be 
considered as giving the full attributes of a moral being to the 
state which they have set up in their place. If tlie uniting 
states only lose their separate characters of states of internatiojial 
law, as Austria and Hungary, there may be a real treaty between 
them. 

The extinction of a state by conc|uest will take place when 
the conqueiing power has declared its will to annex it and 
has established its authority throughout the territory, any 
opposition still made being on the scale of brigandage rather 
than of war, and no corner remains in which tile ordinary 
functions of government are carried on in the name of the old 
state. In this case as well as in that of voluntary arrangement, 
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and for the same re^on, the constituted authorities, whether 
ejgecutive or legislative, to whom in this case may be added the 
generals commanding the troops, can give no legal sanction to 
the extinction, though the generals may contribute to the result 
and spare much sufiering to their own people by a capitulation. 
A sanction infxy be sought in a popular vote or the election ad 
hoc of an assembly, but it would have little value even morally, 
since it would only register the fact that resistance had become 
hopeless. England proclaimed the annexation of the entire 
territories of the South African (Transvaal) Republic and 
Orange Free State before their conquest had in fact been 
completed, but the fixed resolve to complete it had been 
declared, and had been caiTied so far into execution that the 
final result was not in doubt. At the same time large tracts of 
com I try were in British occupation in which the ordinary 
functions of government had to be provided for, all Transvaal 
or Free State authorities having left them, and in those circum- 
stances it would have been idle to establish an administration 
for tliem, whether of justice, finance, or any other departinent, 
in any name but that of the Queen. The proclamation there- 
fore may well be justified, although it would have been unfair 
and improper to apply the penalties of lebellion to troops still 
holding out in the field, or to civilians assisting them outside 
the British lines. 

With 1‘egard to the attitude to be adopted by third powers, 
a conquest, like the coming into being of a new state, is a fact 
which cannot be long ignored without offence to those in wliose 
favour it occurs, yet which cannot be hastily forced on the 
acceptance of other members of the international so(‘iety whom 
it may affect. These must have a re^xsonable time to appreciate 
the facts alleged, and to studv them in connection with tVieir 
own rights arid interests, which may require some safeguard or 
acknowledgment on the occasion. Thus a judgment has to be 
passed which belongs to the political organs of a government. 
If a case were brought before a court of law which depended on 
an alleged change in the international condition of a certain 
piece of te.?ritory, whether by the acquisition or extinction of 
state existence or even by partial cession, and whether the 
change alleged affected the state to which the court bel()iig(‘d 

WE, * 5 
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or only foreign states, no evidence, however cogent, could 
absolve the court from being bound by the decision of its own 
government as to the change alleged. 

A state may be extinguished by a conquest made by several 
powers in concert, as happened to Poland in 1795 on its last 
partition between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Or it may 
happen that different powers may seize without concert different 
poilions of the territory of a state undergoing extinction, as 
Fraiice occupied part of the Khalifats territory at Fashoda while 
his power was being destroyed by the British and Egyptians at 
Omdurman, but he with some of his forces was holding out. 
In the latter (iase it seems impossible to say that the occupation 
of the (capital, or of the larger part of the territory, so far 
completes the coiujuest as to give a title to the whole against a 
third powHU' occupying another part. But in the instance 
mentioned, since tlic abandonment of the region by Egypt had 
never been com})lete and definitive, the title of the restored 
Egyptian government was superior to that of either Ejigland 
or France 1)}^ conquest, and is the one which after the fall of the 
Khalifa was practi(*ally relied on and set up, while the incident 
with France ^v^as terminated in such a manner as to furnish no 
precedent for the case of concurrent but not conceited con- 
quests. 


Consequences of the Eai/inction (f a State. > 

Of the consequences which follow the extinction of a state 
some result simply from the continuity of the annexing state 
before and after the annexation, or from the continuity of the 
legal condition of the teiritory in all but what concerns the 
sovereignty over it, and as these correspond to the consequences 
which follow from a transfer of territory by partial cession, in 
which case a third continuity, tliat of the ceding state, is added, 
they have already been noticed in speaking of the Conthmity of 
States through Changes of Territory. Thus the treaties of the 
extijiguished state fiill to the ground, with the exception, if 
exception it be, of transitory or dispositive ones, bht, so far as 
the interests of individuals are affected, the annexed population 
gains the benefit and comes under the burden of the treaties of 
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the annexing stated llius also the annexing state takes the 
4;e»ritoiy as it stands, subject to the servitudes which transitory 
or dispositive treaties have impressed on it. And another 
result, the same for the territory of an extinguished shite as for 
a ceded territory, is that the law of the land which changes 
masters — civil, criminal, and administrative as distinct from 

^ This is not iiiidispiited, and the principal authorities are thus summed 
up by Ullmann, pp. 71, 72. There he says, ‘^^adifterence of opinion 
about the treaties of commerce, navigation^ extradition, etc. of an annexed 
state. According to one view these treaties fall to the ground, lik(^ those 
of alliance and political amity. According to another view ^the annexing 
state must consider itself bound by all tlie commercial and other inter- 
national conventions which bound tlie annexed state ' (1 F. de Martens, 
369). A third view holds a general answer to this question, founded on 
principle, to be impossible, and leaves the nature and scope of the 
convention and the concrete circumstances to decide.*" For the first 
opinion Ullmann quotes 1 Ilivier 72 ; IIartmann"s IniiHtutwimn dcs 
Europllischen Volkerrechts in Friedensts^eiten^ 1374, p. 35 ; and Despagiict, 
§91, who thinks that tlie political and economical treaties of the annextMl 
state fall to the ground, yet on the other liand that a specially agricultural 
annexing state could not claim that its (Hunmcrcial treaties should he 
ax>plied to a chiefiy industrial territory annexed by it. For the tliird 
opinion the authority given is 1 (.’alvo, § 9B ; and a r(‘ference is a<hled to 
Bluiitschli, §50, who says that ^^thc rights and obligations of an annexed 
state pass to the state, wliich annexes it, wlnuiever their maintenance is 
possible and can be reconciled with the new order of things.’" This 
Ullmann regards as much too elastic a limitation, but 1 do not find that 
for liimself he says anything more definite than, after enumerating as on 
p. 60, above, the llaTioverian treaties which were held to cease on the 
incorporation of Hanover with Prussia, that ‘^all treaties of that kind 
ought not to be treatexi alike."’ Max Huber, § 56, declares himself frankly 
for the first opinion, and so does Hall, § 29 ; nor does the point .seem to 
us to admit of much doubt. Every international treaty supposes inter- 
national persons as parties to it ; the annexed state lias ceased to be such 
a pei'soii, and the annexing stale, as we shall see, cannot be regarded as 
continuing its per.son ; and the third ojiinion encounters tlie further 
difficulty that it furnishes no means of authoritative decision in any 
► particular case. A like incurable vagueness may be objectcfl to Despagnet’s 
limitjition of the application of the commercial treaties of the annexing 
state to the annexed territory, not to mention that it would encourage 
raising questions on the occasion of insignificant geographical accessions. 
The treaties o? the annexing state must apply, subject in sufliciently gra^ e 
cases to be denounced as wlioles, and not merely for the territory newly 
brougj^t uiider them. 

» ^ • 
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political- — reviiains unaltered until the new master, by express 
legislation, either modifies it in detail or replaces it by the law*, 
of his own land. But there aie consequences of a more complex 
nature which demand treatment in a separate section. 


State Smcesdon: General. 

The title by conquest has its base in the force by which 
a thing or a tract of land is seized, and by which the actions 
of a population are controlled. But it must always have been 
felt that the title so gained cannot be limited to the extent 
covered by the de facto basis. The incorporeal rights of the 
displaced government, and the allegiance of its subjects who 
are outside the annexed territory but maintain their connection 
with it, are claimed by the conqueror although they elude 
seizure by him. Nor could it be satisfactory that the rights 
acquired through the extinction of a state by conquest, having 
so much in common with those acquired by a partial cession of 
territory, should be placed baldly on a de facto title not existing 
in the latter case. Hence has arisen the idea of the succession 
of state to state as an institution of international law com- 
parable to succession on death as an institution of private law, 
each bringing under one head a number of relations of property 
and obligation, and applying to them rules not found elsewhere 
but arising from the point of view peculiar to the institution. 
The existence of such an institution in a concrete case is set up 
by some investitive fact, as the death of the ancestor investing 
the lieir, or the conquest or cession investing the acquiring state, 
and in that way justice is done to whatever of a de facto nature 
may lie at the base of the title, while the variety of the in- 
vestitive facts in the cases of conquest and cession affords play 
to the varieties of which the institution is susceptible. The 
resen)blances and differences of those cases have already been 
glanced at. To put them more fully, tlie points of resemblance 
are the change of sovereignty over the acquired territory, the 
continuing and unaffected identity of the acquiring state, and 
the continuing and unaffected legal condition of the acquired 
territory as a field for modem civilised life, The‘^pobit of 
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difference is that in the milder case the ceding state is there 
to«^sist in shaping the succession, while in that of conquest the 
succession must shape itself as it can, subject to the duty of 
not interfering with the continuance of modern civilised life in 
the territory. 

The Roman idea of succession on death in private law was 
the continuation of the deceiiscd’s person by the heir, and it 
was borrowed by Grotius without modification as the idea of 
state succession. Haercdis personwn^ho^ says, quoad doumiii tarn 
p^ddici guam prwati contlniiatwriem^ pro eadem censer i cum de- 
Jimcti persona^ certi est juris^. This occurs in a chapter not 
dealing with hereditary succession in a monarchy, but with the 
question quando imperia x^el dommia dcsinant. But that the 
successor state, coming in with its own notions of government 
and with freedom to ap{)ly them, cannot properly be considered 
as continuing the person of the displaced state, was seen as early 
as by Cocceji, who wrote in his commentary on Grotius: 
Neganms in succcssionilms regmorurn successoris personam pro 
eadem censeri cum persona dtfuncil\ The true doctrine tliere- 
fore seems to be that of Max Huber, who, rec'ognising that liis 
point of view is the same as tJiat of Cocceji, writes thus : 

notion of succession is a general one in law, and belongs 
exclusively neither to private nor to public law. Succession is substitution 
plus continuation. The successor steps into the place of the predecessor 
and continues his rights and obligations ; so lar the successions of private 
and public law agi*ee. But we now have to distinguish between those 
kinds of succession. A civil successor who steps into the ])lace of his 
predecessor steps into liis riglits and obligations as thougli he were hiinselt 
the predecessor. Tliat is the universal succession of private law in the 
Roman sense, at least according to the prevailing doctrine. Birt the 
successor of international law steps into the rights and ohligations <»f his 
predecessor as though they were his own JState succession is substitu- 

tion plfU' continuation quoad juriiy not quoad dejuuctum^.” 

State Succession : Pe?'sons. 

The first application which we shall make of what we 
conceive to be the true doctrine shall be to the effect which 

1 Grotius, 9, 12. 

2 Quoted by Max Huber, Die Staaten-^ucceesion, Leipzig, 1898, note 42, 

3 Max ilyber, u. s., §§ 28, 25. 
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state succession has on the allegiance or nationality of the 
persons inhabiting the acquired territory or in one way* or 
another connected with it; in otheiv words, the question of man 
as an object of state succession. 

It cannot be doubted that the nationals of an extinoinshed 

O 

state who continue to reside in the territory, or who, not being 
within it at the moment of the change, return to it for any but 
a temporary purpose, become the subjects of the new govern- 
ment. They do so by accepting its rule and protection, even 
if the succession did not of itself comprise them among its 
objects. But Avhat of the nationals of an extinguished state 
who were not wutliin its territoiy at the moment of the change, 
or leave it after the change without any undue delay, repudiate 
any tie to the con(|ueror, and do not return to the territory 
except for the removal of their goods or some other such 
tempoi'ary purpose ? The decisive consideration appears to be 
that allegiance is a ptirely personal tie, and therefore cannot be 
claimed by the successor state, which is not identified in person 
with the extinguished state, merely on the ground that it was 
due to the latter. If the individuals in question do not get 
themselves natuialised elsewhere, they can have only the legal 
position which the state in which they reside grants to resident 
aliens, and such an international position as depends on residence. 
That demmidio capitis they cannot avoid. But this view has 
not always been taken. Rivier says that the rule that the 
nationals of a coiKjuered state become the subjects of the 
conqueror, and can be treated by him as such notwithstanding 
that they have become naturalised elsewhere, was anciently 
practised in all its fulness, as by France under the first republic^ 
And he quotes the case of the Count von Platen -Hallermund, 
a Hanoverian who emigrated on the conquest of his country by 
Prussia, and who w as nevertheless found guilty of high treason 
in 1868 by a Prussian court, a judgment condemned by Zacha- 
riae and Neumann. But, as he points out, this precedent was 
not follow^ed in 1869, when some young men of Frankfort, 
also conejuered by Prussia, who had naturalised themselves in 

^ But on the annexation of the republics of Mullionse and Geneva the 
inhabitants were allowed to avoid becoming French on condition of 
emigration. Cogordan, p. 291. 
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Switzerland in order to escape military service, were expelled 
irjjjtead of being obliged to perform such service. And he sums 
up to the effect that the old rule is inconsistent both with sound 
policy and with the increasing tendency to emancipate men 
from the soil, shown by the general liberty of emigration and 
the regular use of the clause of option in cessions of territory, 
but that international law is not yet lixed on the subjects 

If the case is one of partial cession, of which the re(‘(>gnition 
of tlie independence of a part split off* is for this purpose only 
an instance, the ceding state performs in making the cession a last 
act of sovereignty over its subjects connected with the ceded 
territory, and ivS as well entitled to do so over those absent from 
it as over those present in it. Anciently cessions were cai*ried 
into effe<*t on the footing tliat the allegiance both of the present 
and of the absent was transferred by tliat means without an 
option being given, which is said to have been done foi‘ the first 
time by tlie (japitulation of Arras in KJIO, but the established 
practi(;e has long been to fix a time within which individuals 
may, formally or practically, opt for retaining tlieir old nation- 
ality, on condition of removing their residence from the ceded 
territory". The succession then comprises all those individuals, 
whether present on the ceded soil or absent from it, wlio fall 

^ 2 Rivier 438, 439 ; quoting, for the ( ’omit voii Platen-Halleninnid’s 
cas4?, Holtzeiidorff’s AUiUjinmnne Deutfiche StrafrechLszeUnny, t. 1 , § 12, 

and for the memoirs of Zaeliariae and Neumann on it, Stoerk, Option und 
Plehiscit, pp. loO lod. 

2 There are cases in which this condition has not been imposed, bct^ause 
it would have had no political importance, as tlie cession of C'alifornia by 
Mcxi<‘o to the United States in 1848. Previous to the Treaty of Utrecht 
( 1713 ) it was usual to rerjuire those wlio opted for einigratioii to sell the 
real propei*ty wliich they had in the cciIimI teri*itory, and there are 
exainjiles of this as late as the Treaties of (Jampo Fonnio (1797) and Amiens 
(1802). lliere is even one in the case of the cession of a part of Bessarabia 
made by Turkey to Russia in the IVeaties of San Stefano and (Constantinople 
(1878 and 1879), hut this, as Uogordaii remarks, may have been due to the 
peculiar conditions of the territory in question. The treaties of 1814 gave 
an option to the inhabitants of the territories ceded by France; hut in 
France and the Netherlands, though not in Prussia, an interpretation 
prevailed wh^h was based on the system that the extension of the limits of 
France had only been an illegal usurpation. As to all the topics of this 
note §ee (iogordaii, pp. 300-^322 ; Despagnet, § 330. 
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within its terms as shaped with the concurrence of the chiding 
state. 

In the last paragraph we have spoken of “subjects connected 
with the ceded territory,'*’ but we iiiust now enquire more closely 
who the individuals are whose allegiance is transferred if they do 
not opt for their old nationality and fulfil the conditions stipu- 
lated for the validity of their option. This, as we have said, 
depends on the terms of the cession, but two rival principles 
have dictated those terms in different cases. One, and the older 
of the two in this application of it, is the principle of domicile. 
It is the siilrjects of the ceding state domiciled in the ceded 
territory, whetlier present in it at the moment of the change or 
not, who are piirna facie comprised in the cession, and must opt 
and fulfil the other conditions if they are to escape the transfer : 
those subjects who at the moment of change are not domiciled 
in the ceded territory, even though present in it or having at a 
previous date been connected with it, are not concerned in the 
transfer. Tliis was the common law, as laid down by Pothier 
for France^ and by the English courts for this country®, and 
carried out in the treaties, among othevrs, of Ryswick, Utrecht, 
Campo Formio and Zurich, in all which the terms used ai'e 
inhabiting (habitant), (hv^llhig (demeiirant), or residing (rhidant), 
terms which, for want of any other precise definition, must be 
and are in such cases understood in tlie legal sense of domi(;ile. 
The other principle is that of place of birth, which, if adopted, 
causes the subjects of the ceding state born in the ceded territory, 
whether present in it at the moment of change or not, and no 
others, to he prima facw comprised in the cession. The treaty 
of Turin (1860) applied both principles, transferring to France 
all those Saixiinian subjects who wei-e either domieihid or had 
been born in Savoy or Nice, in delaiilt of option and the estab- 
lishment of their domicile in Italy if it was not already there, 
nie term used in the treaty to express birth in Savoy or Nice is 
oi'iginaires de, which in private law usually means connected 
with a phu^e by parenbxge as contrasted with domicile, but in 

^ TratU des Fersmmes, 1^® partie, litre 2, sect. 

2 Doe V. Acklarn^ 2 B. Sc €. 770 ; Doe v, Mulcaster^ 5 B. Sc C. 771 ; 
Doe V. Arkwright, 5 C. & P. 675 ; re Bruce, 2 C. J. 430, 2 Tyr. 476 ; 
Jephmn v. liiera, 3 Kii. 130. * * 
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diplomatic language refers to the place of a personas own birth, 
irfiespective of any questions about his ancestors \ By the treaty 
of Frankfort, 10 May 1871, combined with the additional 
convention of 11 December 1871, the same system was applied 
to the cession of Alsace-Lorraine which had been applied to 
tliat of Savoy and Nice^ In the cession of the island of St 
Bartholomew by Sweden to France, 1877, the principle of 
domicile without reference to place of birtli was reverted to ; 
and this seems to be the system whicli cari*ies the best jpre- 
sumption of defeating the wishes of the fewest persons. 

In cfises of cession, tliose who opt for their old nationality 
and fulfil the conditions attached to the option must be con- 
sidered as never having lost that nationality. What nationality 
is to be p}‘ovisionally attributed to those for whom the option 
remains open may depend on tlie tcirms stipulated, or perhaps 
on the purpose for which tlie question has to be asked, but since 
the number of options wliich are carried through is never so 
great as that of the persons whose nationality is ultimately 
changed, there woidd appear to be? less incon\ enience in treating 
the new nationality as the provisional one, exce])t for purposes, 
like military service, wliich will bear a little delay and for which 
a wrong attribution would be a hardship. 

With regard to the option whicli in cases of cession may be 
allowed to married women, or to minors with or without the 
approval of their parents or guardians, to the question whetlier 
the time for option will run against a minor, and to that of the 

^ This (ii|>loinatic sense was recognised by the tribunal of Lyons, in a 
judgment of 24 March 1877 on the nationality of an oiiiihiaire of Savoy ; 
Cogordan, annexe F ; and by the German government, in aconimnnicatioil 
made by its ambassador at Paris to the Frencb government on 18 December 
1871 ; Cogordan, pp. 842, 848. It is scarcely disputed by Cogordan ami 
is admitted by Despagnet, § 885 ; but the Frern^h government had put 
to Germany the question what she understood by it in the treaty of 
Frankfort, and was answered by the communication mentioned. 

2 lliere was much dispute about the interpretfition of these documents, 
and certainly Art. 2 of the treaty was badly expressed, hut in spite of the 
high aiithor|ty of M. Cogordan w^e think that the Coiml von Arnim\s 
despatch of 1 September 1872 gives the correct view, and that which must 
have always been entertained by the German government. See C'ogoidan, 
pp, 340~d445,^and for the cession of St Bartliolomewj pp. 876 0. 
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effect which the option of a husband or parent will have on the 
nationality of his wife or minor children, the legislations of 
different countries differ so widely on the analogous questions 
arising on naturalisation that a general agreement cannot be 
expected*. 


State Succession: Things and Civil Obligations. 

It is generally agreed tliat the rules of state succession as 
aff*ecting the right to things and other civil rights are the same 
in the t^ase of the extinction of a state as in that of a partial 
cession of teiritory, Sucli rights do not depend for their 
€ixistence on tlie person of the state under, by or against, which 
they exist, and therefore do not fall to the ground by the 
extinction of that person. On the other hand, the mode of 
their existence may be affected by tlieir coming into relation 
with a Hew public person, who will act a(x;ording to his owji 
views of public policy, but that change takes place equally, 
wdietlier the puldic pei'son with which the rights in question 
were formerly in i-elalion is extinguished or retires by cession. 
Hence tlie Transvaal Concessions Connnissioners, who liad to deal 
with rights of a mixed |)ublic and private nature gi'anted by tlie 
displaced government, said in their report : ^Hn considering wHat 
the attitude of a coiKpieror should be towards such concessions, 
we are unable to perceive any sound distinction between a case 
where a state acquires part of another by cession and a case 
where it acquires the whole by annexation^’’’ Hence also the 
i-iiles which we shall proceed to consider must be understood as 
applying equally to conquest and to cession, unless it is otlier- 
wise ex{)ressed. 

Fii'st, the purelv private rights of individuals, whether of 
pro{)erty or of obligation, are untouched by the change of 
government. 

Secondly, the acquiring state succeeds to the entire position 
of tlie displaced state as owner of the assets, or what is called 
tlie active succession. And this rule extends by analogy to the 
case of the complete overthrow of one of the p<‘|vties to a 

^ See ra Bruce, 2 C, & J, 436, 2 Tyr. 473. 

2 Parliaiiieiitary Paper, Cd. 623, p. 7. 
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civil war, in which case there is an extinguished government 
though not an extinguished state* It was applied by the 
English courts to the cotton in England belonging to the 
government of the Confederate States, which was held to pass 
by their overthrow to the United States, subject to such right 
of account against the latter as the holders of it would have had 
against the former. Without that qualification, it would not 
have been the entire position of the displaced government as 
owner of the assets to which the acquiring state would have 
succeeded : the maxims, res transit cum suo onere^ and bona non 
Intdligimtur nisi dedneto cere alieno^ would have been violated^. 
In consequence of this rule the fortresses, arsenals, and other 
objects belonging to the displaced state in the territory which 
clianges masters pass to the acquiring state unless .sj)ecially 
excepted by the treaty in a case of cession. So also the in- 
corporeal riglits of the displaced state connected with the 
territory, and, if that state be extinguished, its property and 
rights of action abroad, as for exam{)le ships and ban k cnaiits. 

Thirdly, the acquiring state is affected by what is called the 
passive succession, in other words it steps into the civil liabili- 
ties of the displacxKi state, thougli of (‘ourse, in the ease of 
a partial cession, only into those of them which exist in <?on- 
nection with the ceded territory. That docti ine, for the case of 
conquest, was expressed as follows by Mr Adajus, Secretary of 
State of the United States; ‘‘The conqueror,'’'* he wrote to 
Mr Everett, 10 August 1818, “who reduces a nation to his 
subjection receives it subject to all its engagements and duties 
towards others, the fulfilment of which then becomes his own 
duty. However frequent the instances of departure from tliis 
principle may be in point of fact, it cannot with any colour of 
reason be contested on the ground of right This must be 

^ llie United StJites did not submit to the account, and therefore failed 
to get the cotton ; but that must he attributed to the bitter sentiment 
engendered by the secession and the war rather tlian to any serious doubt 
as to the doctrine. See for the general doctrine the language of Vice- 
chancellor Cranworth in King of the Two Sicilies v. Willcoccy 1 Sim. N. S. 
327”*9 ; of Vicechancellor Wood in United States of America v. Prioleau, 
2 H. & M. tkS; and of Vicechaucellor James in United States of America 
V. McRae, L. R., 8 Eq. 75. 

^ W4iarton 19, 1 Moore 384. 
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understood of civil engagements and duties, that is those en- 
forceable in courts of justice, or which would be so enforceable 
if the state in question allowed itself to be sued in its courts : 
to extend it to international treaties would be contrary to the 
rule which has been already noticed ^ But it may be asked 
whether the liability of the acquiring state for the obligations of 
its predeccvssor is unlimited, and whether it is without exception. 

On the first of those questions it is rare to find an express 
statement. Max Huber liowever lays it down that the liability 
of the successor state is without benefit of inventory, that is 
witliout a limitation to the value of the assets received, and 
gives tlie following reasons for his opinion. The benefit of 
inventory is contrary to the idea of succession, and ivas a late 
introduction into Roman law. The case against it is stronger in 
the succession of a state, which comes in by its own will, than 
in that of a private successor. The assets received cannot be 
valued, including as they do the taxable capacity of the territory 
and population changing masters. And, which for Max Huber 
is the decisive consideration, the whole of the assets pass as an 
inseparable consetpience of the succession, and the passive is an 
inseparable accom|)animent of them^. This reasoning is not 
altogether satisfactory. The benefit of inventory exists in 
Roman law, as the latter lias stood ever since international law 
had its commencement. A private successor is not bound to 
accept tlie succession, so that he also comes in by his own will. 
That the assets cannot be exactly valued does not prove that 
tliere is no reasonable limit to them. And whether the passive 
is without limitation an inseparable accompaniment of tlie 
assets is the very point to lie proved. A more solid considera- 
tion appears to be thal:* eitlicr the annexed territory and popu- 
lation will be so merged in the possessions of the annexing 
state that their taxable capacity will not easily be identifiable, 
so as to furnish the measure of a limitation, or, if they are 
maintained as a distinct unit for fiscal purposes, the annexing 
state may for its own political objects refrain from imposing on 
them thi; full amount of taxation which they could bear. But 
the conduct of the annexing state suggested as possible in the 

' Above, pp. 59, 60. 


2 Max Huber, u. s., §'232., 
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latter case can scarcely be presumed, and perhaps the safest con- 
ckision is that if the territory changing masters is merged for 
revenue purposes in that of the annexing state the liability of 
the latter will be unlimited, but that, if it is maintained as a 
separate fiscal unit, the obligations of the extinguished state, or 
those of the ceding state connected with the territory, will not 
pass over beyond the value of the assets received, including such 
taxation of the territory as it can reasonably bear without 
reference to the political convenience of the annexing state. 
We have seen that in the case of cession the transferrM province 
continues to bear its provincial debt without any change of the 
security for it^; and Hall suggests, correctly as we think, that 
*^^local debt and general debt are only different woi’ds for the 
same thing when a state loses its separate existence and is 
taken bodily in to form a member of another shite There 
seems therefore no reason why the general debt of an ex- 
tinguished state should fare better, in point of the future 
security for it, than the local debt of a transferred province. 

A classical case of the extinguishment of a state wutliout its 
territory being maintained as a separate fiscal unit occurred on 
the absorption of Texas, an iiidependent republic, into the 
United States as a state of the Union in 1845. It was agreed 
that the unapprojiriated lands witliin the limits of the rcipublic 
were to be I'cl ained by the state of the Union and applied to the 
payment of the debts and liabilities of the republic, the residue 
to be disposed of as the state of the Union might direct; ‘‘but 
in no event were said debts and liabilities to become a charge 
upon the governmeat of the United States®.’’’ Of course the 
last clause could not, as against third parties, free the United 
States from any liability that might be incurred by them 
through an absorption by which Texas was deprived of her 
main source of revenue, the constitution of the Union prohibiting 
the states from raising a revenue by custom duties. A British 
holder of bonds of the absorbed republic on which there was 
default brought a claim against the United States under a 
mixed commission appointed in pursuance of an Anglo-American 
i 

^ Above, p. 02. ^ Hall, § 29. 

. * * United States Statutes at Large, vol. 5, p. 798. 
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convention of 8 Feb. 1853 for the adjustment of claims between 
the two countries. The llritish and the United States Cornmfe- 
sioners gave opposite opinions, and the umpire — a highly 
respected American citizen, but not a legal expert, Mr Josliua 
Bates — pronounced that the ‘‘ commission cannot entertain the 
claim, it being for transactions Avith the independent republic of 
Texas prior to its admission as a state of the United States^’’ 
It does not clearly appear whether this meant that the United 
States were not liable or that for some reason the claim was not 
within tlie scope of the commission, but Dana has recorded his 
opinion in favour of the liability. ‘‘ The entire public system 
of Texas, he writes, has passed into other hands, and no such 
state of things any longer exists as that to which the creditor 
looked. It may be better or worse, but it is not the same ; and 
if the duties laid by the United States and collected in Texan 
ports did not in fact pay the debts, it would be unjust for the 
United States to limit the payment of the creditor to them. 
The truth is, by the annexation the United States changed the 
nature of the thing pledged, and is bound generally to do equity 
to the creditor ".*” 

Coming now to the question whether there are exceptions to 
the rule that a successor state is liable for the ol)ligations of its 
predecessor, it Avoiild seem difficult to hold the conqueror liable, 
wdiether with or without benefit of inventory, for a loan which 
an extinguished state liad conti'acted for the pxirpose of the war. 
Those who lend money to a state during a war, oi* even before 
its outbreak when it is notoriously imminent, may be considered 
to liave made themselves voluntary enemies of the otlier state, and 
can no more expect consideration on the failure of the side which 
they have espoused than a neutral sliip wliich has entered the 
enemy^s service can expect to avoid condemnation if captured. 
ITie principle may sometimes have a wide application. When 
Cuba was emancipated from Spain by the Spanish- American 
xvar, it could scarcely be expected that eitlier she or the United 
States should recognise the loans which Spain had charged on 

’ United States Arhitratioriff^ vol. 4, p. 8.594. W^hat is sai^ ou p. 8598 
should he? taken into a(?coiint in reading the statement of Mr Bates’s 
judgm(?nt in 1 VV'harton 22. 

2 Dana’s Wheaton, §80, note 18. / 
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her for the cost of repressing the Cubans, during the long and 
iiytermittent struggle of which her emancipation was the closed 
But different considerations apply to the obligations which 
a state has contracted for the purpose of a war, either by 
requisitions or the destruction of property not involving the 
consent of those towards whom the obligation of indemnifying 
them arises, or by contracts in which the consent of the 
contractors is involved, but in the way of business and not so as 
to implicate them as voluntary parties to the struggle. If the 
state is extinguished, it is not generally thought that there is 
any tiling to take such obligations as these out of the rule of the 
successors liability; but if the cession is a partial one, the 
question occurs whether the obligations in question contracted 
in the ceded province ought to be regarded as local, so as to 
pass to the state which acquires the province, and not rather as 
those of the ceding state, in whose interest the war must be 
considered to have been waged. 

By Art. 8 of each of the Treaties of Zurich and Vienna, by 
which Italy accjuired Lombardy and Venetia respectively from 
Austria, she undertook as towards Austria to satisfy the local 
obligations of those provinces. After the former treaty, on 
16 August 1860, the Italian Minister of the Interior issued a 
circular stating that the government assumed the engagement, 

^ III an interesting article contributed to the Berlin periodic'al Die 
Nation of 22 April 1899, von Bar arrives at the conclusion that Cuba, 
whether her position — at that time uncertain — was to be more or less 
independent of the f Ini ted States, would remain liable for so much of the 
loan money (diarged on her hy Spain as had been spent on railways, 
harbours and other works of civilisation for her benefit, hut that neither 
Cuba nor the United States would be' liable for so much as had been s])eiit 
in maintaining her dependence by force. Spain too would be bound to 
furnish both to the victors and to her creditors, from lier archives, the 
information necessary for so dividing the debt. In the same article von 
Bar points out tliat even where a debt remains chargeable on a ceded 
province or a conquered territory the new government cannot be fettered 
in its control of the taxation, or be obliged to admit the interference of an 
agency introduced by the displaced government; and that therefore a 
specific security on the customs levied within the province or territory by 
the state to Vhich it belonged, and a stij)ulation for the payment to a 
particular bank of any revenue comprised in the security, must fall to the 
ground. ^ 
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and has decided in the council of ministers, to consider com- 
pensation for the losses caused by the requisitions regula^y 
made by the Austrians in Lombardy as a charge on the stated'*’ 
The Italian courts however^ while admitting that this would be 
the rule in the case of the total incorporation of a state, as 
happened to Tuscany and Naples, hesitated to lay it down for 
cases of partial cession until the Court of Cassation at Florence 
declared, by a judgment of 30 March 1877, that ^‘^by public law 
the state which succeeds in a part of the territory of another 
state is bound, independently of special conventions, by the 
obligations legally contracted by the latter in relation to the 
territory in which it su (breeds The point was raised again in 
an action against the ministry of finance for the price agreed on 
with tlie Austrian government for the execution of certain 
works of fortification about Venice, and the same Court of 
Cassation, by a judgtncnt of 95 May 1896, while saying that it 
might have been doubted whether the obligation was really 
incurred for the public interest of the ceded provinces, refused 
to depart from the interpretation given in previous cases, and 
decided for the plaintiffs on the ground that the works were 
designed and executed for the se<nirity of the Venetian provinces, 
though being at the same time xiseful for the general defence of 
the state which then exercised the rights of sovereignty in them\ 
J3y the terms on whidi the forces of the South African 
Kepublic and the Orange Free Shite surrendered to I.ord 
Kitchener on 31 May 1909, the British government assigned 
a sum of c£^8,000,000 for the purpose of assisting the restora- 
tion of the people to their homes and giving a fresh start in 
life to those, who owing to war losses’’’’ needed it ; and all notes 
issued under Law 1 of 1900 of the South African Republic, and 
all receipts given by officers in the field of tlie late republics or 
under their orders, if found to have been duly issued in return 
for valuable considerations, were to be received “ as evidence of 
war losses suffered by the persons to whom they were originally 
gi\ en.'’’ And it was declared that the government was prepared, 
in addition to that free grant, to make advances on loan for the 

^ Gabba, Qiiwlioni di JJiritto Cimie Mudiate da C. F^^Gubha^ 18B2; 
p. BSn. 

^ 2 Holt/endorff 40, 


® 20 Clunet 804. 
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same purposes free of interest for two years. But no foreigner 
Oi rebel was to be entitled to the benefit of the clause containing 
the above provisions. With regard to a further d£^2>000, 000 
afterwards granted, Mr Chamberlain answered as follows a 
question put in the House of Commons : The payments in 
respect of depredations by the Boers or of property comman- 
deered by the late Transvaal government during the war are 
being made as an act of grace and without admitting any 
liability. The object which the government lias had in view in 
making such payments is to assist individual loyalists who have 
suffered direct losses during the war in the same way as assistance 
is being given to Boers under the terms of surrender. Acting 
on this principle, claims from companies and large firms have 
not been entertained, and no distinction has been drawn between 
companies registered in England and those registered in the 
Trans vaal^*” Thus between the course pursued by Italy after the 
wws of unification and by England after the South African War 
the practical difference is not great, but the mode in wliich the re- 
spective results have becni arrived at illustrates a difference whit;h 
the student of international law^ should notice, as it is found in 
other parts of his subject. Italy, w'hich may be taken as repre- 
senting the most modern w'ays of thought and action, adopted a 
juridical rule and acted on it; England, a good representative 
of tlie older governments, reserved a large part for discretion. 

For the sake of the English reader we must here notice the 
dicta of the Transvaal Concessions Commissioners that it is 
clear that a state which has annexed another is not legally 
bound by any contracts made by the state wdiich has creased to 
exist, and that no court of law' has jurisdiction to enforce such 
contracts if the annexing state refuse to recognise them*.” The 
latter dic^tum is true, since courts of law^ are boiuid by the will 
of the sovereign power of the country, wdietlier that will be just 

^ Times of S April, 1903 ; Questions not answered orally.” 

^ Parliamentary Paper Cd. 023, p. 7. The eominissioners quote the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee in Coo/c v. Sprigt; [1890] A. C. />72, on 
which observations may be made similar to tliose made in the text on the 
utterance of ^he commissioners, See an article on The Nature and Extent 
of the Title by Conquest which we contributed to the Law iluarterly EevieiVy 
vol. 17, p* 392. 
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or unjust. Tlie former dictum, denying all continuing legal 
obligation of contracts in cases of state succession^, is to Jbe 
explained by the narrow meaning which the commissioners 
evidently attached to the term legal,’’ partly from attac^iment 
to Austin’s narrow definition of law 2, and partly from connecting 
the term exclusively with the ordinary courts of law, which in 
England are not the only channels of redress where the Crown 
is concerned. The legality of a claim, in any but a misleading 
sense, does not depend on the particular method that ought 
to be taken in order to enforce it. In any case the dictum was 
superfluous for the commissioners’ object, which was only con- 
cerned with concessions presenting, as they observe, examples 
of mixed public and private rights.” It therefore need not be 
further dwelt on, but the subject of concessions, where these 
take the form of privileges of a public nature granted to private 
parties by the displaced state, is im2)ortant in the doctrine of 
state succession. 

The succession of a state to its predecessor is qualified by 
the circumstance that it is the public law and policy of the 
successor wliich are to prevail in the future, as being inseparable 
from his person, wliich remains his own while he steps into the 
other’s position ^ This is worked out by Max Huber in the 
following paragraphs : 

§ 04. Rights which a mixture of private and public rights perish 
80 far as they are puhlic, in case the successor state does not possess a 
corresponding institution. If it possesses rules whicdi apply to the case 
they will in the future govern, as for example in the cases of fiefs, 
knigh tly property {Rifterguter), guilds with compulsory powers, compulsion 
to grind at a certain mill, moiio]>olies of sale, rights of patronage, scliools, 
saleable appointments, mintage and posUil rights enjoyed by private persons, 
exemptions from military service, etc. 

§05. All subjective private rights are maintained in favour of all 
individuals and corporations, and the personality and jiroperty of institu- 
tions arc secured to them, so far fis no rule of the public law of the 


^ Only conquest is mentioned in the dictum, but the commissioners 
treated the ease of cession as undistinguishable. See above, j). 74. 

^ kScc above, p. 8. 

See above, p. 60, and von Bar’s remarks on specific securities for 
public debts, quoted in the note, p. 79. 
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successor state prevents it. If such a corporation is to be extin^^uished, 
t|fe new sovereign must proceed as though it had already existed in his 
country and he was now legislating for its suppression/’ 

Thus the continued existence of concessions must depend 
on their not being in conflict with the public law and policy 
of the annexing state, but if they are cancelled the persons 
interested will be entitled to such compensation as that state 
grants on cancelling a concession of its own. This doctrine, 
which we approve, we understand to be in substantial agreement 
with the view of tlie Transvaal Concessions Commissioners. 


Notes to Chapters III and IV. 

Page 24. The state of Johore in the Malay peninsula was 
received under British protection by a treaty of 11 December 
1885. In answer to a question put by Mr Justice Wright in 
Mighdl V. Sultan of Johore, C. A. [1894] 1 Q. B. 149, the 
Colonial Office declared that the relations between Her Majesty 
and Johore under that treaty were those of alliance and not 
of suzerainty and dependence. This answer was in accordance 
with the true character of protectorates, which, as will be seen 
in the following section, do not involve the relation of suzerain 
and vassal, but in strict language the character of independence 
cannot be claimed for them. Sec page 21. 

Page 52. Tlie Pragmatic Sanction was brought by the 
emperor Charles VI before the council in 1715, made public in 
1720, and became law by the llungariaii diet’s acceptance of it 
in 1723. 

Page 43. The federated Malay States are not a part of the 
Indian empire in any sense of that word. I’hey liave been since 
1874 under British protection as a relation of international law. 
See the first of these notes as to the similar political situation of 
another Malay state, tlie Sultanate of Johore. 

Pages 45, 57. The courts of law are bound by the executive 
department’s determinations as to what new states, whether 
arising fro^ insurrection or otherwise, are recognised, and as to 
what territory is recognised as belonging to a given state ; but 
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they can act on the public notoriety of such determinations, 
Thompson V, Powks^ 2 Simons 194; Jones v. United StateSy lS^ 
U. S, 202; Foster v. Neilson^ 2 Peters 253; and the notes to 
those cases in Scott’s Cases on International 38, 44, 76. 

Page 60. (1) With reference to the principles governing 

the consequences of a transfer of territory, a province gaining 
its independence must be considered as a state holding towai'ds 
the old unity the relation of a transferee. Thus tlie rights, 
privileges and immunities*” which were enjoyed in Mexico by 
British subjects under an Anglo-Spanish convention of 1786 
would, but for a stipulation between Great Britain and the new 
Mexican state, have no longer been enjoyed by them after 
Mexico had gained its independence. See Hall, § 27. 

(2) Notwithstanding the application of the Prussian treaties 
to Hanover after its annexation by Prussia in 1866, the German 
govenirnent declined to admit that the practically identical 
treaties for the regularisation of iiaturalisation, which the United 
States had entered into with the North German Union and with 
the several Soutli German states, applied to Alsace-l^orraine 
aften* its incorporation with the German empire formed by the 
union of those dominions. The United States continued to 
claim such application, and the cases affecting Alsatians and 
I^orrainers naturalised in them have been in fact disposed of in 
accordance with that claim, without any express relinquishment 
of its doctrine by the German government. See fi Moore, § 392, 
pp. 364-376. It is therefore possible that Germany may be 
considered to hold, for the treaties of an annexing state, the 
third view mentioned by Ullmann, as quoted in the note on 
p. 67, for those of an annexed state, namely that no general 
statement iws possible about them. 

(3) As to tlie case of Madagascar, France first substituted 
a prise de possession for her protectorate over that island, but 
the powers which had treaties with it did not admit that this 
caused them to fall to the ground, and unqualified annexation 
was then resorted to by means of the law of 6 August 1896, 
which declared Madagascar to be a French colony. See the 
expose des motifs of that law, 23 Journal de Droit International 
Privc 921. Lord Salisbury, with reference to this step, did not 
put forward any idea that the Anglo-Malagasy treatytcould of 
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itself survive the annexation, but objected that assurances had 
bfeen given that the object of the French expedition was to 
rnaintain and not to destroy the protectorate. See Parliamen- 
tary Papers % Africa, no. 8, 1897, and France, no. 1, 1899. 

Page 73. By Art. 9 of the Spanish-American treaty of 
peace, 1898, Spanish subjects, natives of the peninsula, were 
allowed to continue to reside in the territories relinquished or 
ceded by Spain, at the same time prcvserving their allegiance, on 
condition of making within a year a declaration of their inten- 
tion to preserve it. The civil rights and political status of the 
natives of the territories ceded were to be determined by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Page 79. By Art. 7 of their ti'eaty of peace, 1898, Spain 
and the United States mutually renounced all claims for indem- 
nity, national or private, of one government against the other, 
or of their subjects or citizens against the other government, 
that may have arisen since the beginning of the late insurrection 
in Cuba and prior to the exchange of ratifications of the present 
treaty, including all claims for indemnity for any thing done in 
the war. The United States shall adjudge and satisfy the claims 
of their citizens against Spain renounced in this article.’’ The 
adjudication so provided for was made by a commission appoint- 
ed under an Act of Congress. The discussion which took place 
between the United States and Spanish negotiators on tlie 
proposal of the latter, rejected by tlie former, that Spain should 
be relieved of the so-called Cuban debt, may be read in 1 Moore 
351-385. When the United States negotiators found that the 
Philippine debt largely represented money employed by Spain 
in the war or in the previous hostilities with tlie insurgents, 
they resolved in the final transfer to fix an amount [ $20,000,000 
—Art. 3 of the treat}^] at least equal to the face value of that 
debt, which could be given to Spain as an acknowledgment for 
any specific improvements she might have made there not paid 
for by the revenues of the islands themselves. She could use it 
to pay the Philippine bonds if she chose”: Mr Whitelaw Ileid 
in the Angiosaooon Review for June 1899. The United States 
regarded |Iie payment so made as precluding any claim against 
them for the passive succession of Spain, though the treaty was 
silept cAi the point. See also 3Sth Congi*ess, 3rd session. Senate 
Document 62. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TITLE TO STATE TERRITORY. 


TerrHorial SovereAgiUy^ Property^ Eviinent Domain. 

We have appealed to our common experience for the fact 
that a state is an ideal body, having on the one hand a certain 
territory and on the other hand being composed of individual 
men as its members^ We have now to consider a state in each 
of those reLations, and first with reference to its territory. 
Still taking our stand on common experience, we are taught 
by it that two diflerent kinds of riglit are enjoyed over the 
soil. One is tliat of property or owiiersliip, thi’ough which 
private persons, and companies or other groups of persons of a 
private character — that is, for our present purpose, of a character 
inferior to the state — enjoy certain ])icces of land exclusively 
one of another. Even the state may appear as the owner 
of landed property, as in the cases of the foreshore, public 
roads and rivers, arsenals and other public buildings, forests and 
other tracts of public land; in all which cases the state has 
a right of property, not distinguishable from that of a private 
person, in addition to the right wliich it has over the territory 
at large. The other right enjoyed over tlie soil is that which 
the state has over the tei’ritory at large, as well those parts of it 
which are in private ownership as those which belong to itself 
as owner. This is a right existing for the purposes of govern- 
ment, and comprises the right to act within the liifats of the 


^ Above, p. 3. 
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territory upon or against all persons found there^ and to dispose 
o^ the property in all parts of the territory, whether with 
or without compensation to private owners, as in the judgment 
of the state the purposes of government may require. Being a 
right of supreme government, it is usually and properly described 
as the sovei'eignty over the territory, to which in English 
dominion is equivalent though in I^tin dovihmim means 
property. 

So far as the territorial sovereignty of a state authorises 
it to interfere with property it is called eminent domain. An 
example of the right known by that nanie is seen in the familiar 
case of expropriation for public purposes, wluither directly 
for the benefit of the state, as when it is desired to build 
a fortress, or in favour of private persons although for the 
general good, as when a railway company is empowered to take 
land. It would also be exemplified if the owner of the land on 
the coast were prohibited from using it in such a manner as to 
facilitate the encroachment of the sea; and other cases might 
be put. The distinction between eminent domain and the 
feudal right of escheat, by wdiich the land of a vassal reverted to 
the lord on the failure of lieirs of tlie particular description 
pointed out by the tenure, has not alwfiys been clearly seen. 
It has sometimes been thought that the right of escheat in case 
of a total failure of heirs, which belongs to the English king, 
of w^hom all the land of England is immediately or ultimately 
held, is of the nature of emi)ient domain, and is someliow 
helpful in giving the English state its right of appropriation 
for public purposes. But this is a mistake. Every state lias 
internationally? and probably every state lias eonstitiitionally, 
the right of expropriation for public purposes whether feudal 
tenure exists in it or not; and a right of escheat, where it exists, 
is reallv a part of the property reserved to the lord, like the 
reversion on a lease. Eminent domain on tlie other hand is not 
a part of the property but a right of interfering with property, 
which it limits. 

Another error sometimes commitfod with regard to eminent 
domain is Aipposing tliat the cession of a province by one state 
to another is made by virtue of it. In such a case there is ik) 
iiiteffereiici^ with private property by the mere force of the 
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Cession, The ceding state alienates its territorial sovereignty, 
and the property in those parts of the soil which belong to it ‘as 
property, but the private proprietors of the province are^ 
unaffected, and if the state receiving the ceKSsi on desires to 
erect a new fortress or* to enlarge an old one, it must acquire the 
necessary land from the owners by purchase, or by expropriation 
according to its law's. This is not the less true because a 
government may soinetiines assume the power to cede land to a 
foreign state in property as well as in sovereignty, taking on 
itself the burden of expropriating the private owners. In that 
case there w ould be an exercise of tlie right of eminent domain, 
and if the treaty were made with the approval of the consti- 
tutional treaty-making power, the state accepting the cession 
would not need to enquire further about tlie constitutional 
existence of that right in the state making the cession. It is 
necessary for the intercourse of states that a government should 
be accepted internationally as representing, not only its state, 
but its subjects ajid all rights of whatever kind existing in 
relation to its territory, and so eminent domain is always an 
international right, indeed a part of territorial sovereignty^. 

In* tlie middle ages the distinction between sovereignty and 
property was obscured so far as feudal notions pic vailed, the 
very essence of tliose notions being to confound in a common 
haze the right of a lord to rule in liis manor and the right of 
our sovereign lord the king to rule in liis kingdom. A trace 
of this confusion remains in the use of the w'ord dominion, 
which etymologically means lordship, to express territorial 
sovereignty ; but the distinction was recognised as soon as 
international law' took its place as a definite province of thought. 
When our subject is discussed in Latin sovereignty is iniperlum^ 


* civili omnia retfis mint, ei tamen ilia, quorum ad regem pertinet 

unmrm pommio in mngiilos dominofi descripta mnt.,,.Ad regent enim potestas 
omnium pertinet, ad singulofi p7’oprietas.,..i^uh optrmo rege omnia rex imperio 
pomdet, miguli dommio, Seneca, J)e henefic/m, 1. 7, c. 4 -5. 

Gretius says— 1, 8, 6 — domimum eminent quod civitas hahet in rives et 
res civiuni ad tmim puhlieurn. But althoug-h sovereignty exists in cives for 
the purpose of international representation, the circumstance that dominium 
nffeans property makes it better to restrict eminent domain as }\ technical 
term to tlie res eiviunu 
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property dominium^ eminent domain dominkim eminens; and 
Gl’otius writes: imperium duos solet habere materim sibi sahja- 
WpenUSypimariam j^erso quae materia sola interdum sufficit^ nt 
hi exercit^ virornm^ midierimi^ p^ierorum queer ente novas sedes^ 
et secundariam^ locum qui temtorium diciiur. In the case which 
he has thus put, that of an emigrant people founding a new 
settlement, the sovereignty over the soil . on which they 
established themselves atid the property in it would be acquired 
together ; so also wmild it be wdiere an old state established its 
authority in a new countiy ; and in the great age of discovery 
these w^ere tlic most interesting cases. So Grotius proceeds : 
quanquam auterii plerumque uno ictu quwri solent imperimn et 
donmmm^ sunt . tamen distincta^ ideoque dominium non in 
cives tantum sed et in extraiieos transit^ manente penes quern fuH 
imperio^: property may pass even to toreigners, but the 
sovereignty of the state over the soil owned by them is not 
thereby affected. Still, in the minds of less clear tliinkers, the 
fact that sovereignty and property \\ere in new countries 
acquired together, and as we shall presently see under rules 
borrowed from property, perpetuated the confusion between 
them wdiich had ariKsen from feudal ideas. The right of a state 
over its territoiy, instead of being distinguished as sovereignty, 
including eminent domain as internationally annexed to sove- 
reignty, has been very often described as international property. 
Attention has been fixed on the two points of resemblance 
between territorial sovereignty and landed property, their 
exclusiveness — a state may exclude other states from performing 
acts of sovereignty in its territory, as an owner may exclude 
other persons from acting as owners on his land — and their 
being alienable. So fixed, the attention has been proporfion- 
ately withdrawMi from the cases in whi(*h sovereignty and property 
are alienated or otherwise dealt with indej)endent]y the one of 
the other, being the overwhelming majority of the cases in 
which either is dealt witli at all, and from the widely different 
parts played by them in the system of acts and purposes which 
makes up civilised life. But now at last the wisdom is widely 

1 De Jure Belli ac Bacis, 2, 3, 4, And see tlie quotation from Seiuica 
on p* B6.'* 
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I'ecognised of bx’ingiiig into full relief the difference between two 
things which on the whole are rather contrasted than siinilap^ 


Title to territory: Old and Ncxo Countries, 

When the ow ner or claimant of land has to show his title to 
it he starts from the proved or presumed ownership of some 
one else at a past date, and deduces his owai title from that 
of the latter person by a series of deeds, wills, and heirships. 
Or if his owm ownership has extended over a length of time 
greater than that for which the law^ makes it necessary that 
title should be shown, he seeks no other root, but adduces acts 
of ownersliip done by him during the necessary period. In 
either case he has nothing to do wuth the origin of property as 
a subject of philosophical or prehistorical sptK'ulation, or with 
the usefulness of property as an institution and the desirableness 
of maintaining it. His investigation starts from property as 
already existing in as great perfection as that in which he 
claims it. Just in the same way, in old countries, the title 

1 Without the historical and juristic aid of the idea of property and 
its application to the territory of a state, it would not have been possible 
for the old theorists to discjover the princi])le of political sovereignty : 
Holtzendorff, voL 2, p. 220. ^^The pretended right of proi)erty attributed 
to the sovereign is an error of juist times, when states were considered as 
the patrimony of the prince, and alleged conquest, prescription or in- 
heritance as titles to that pretended right. Now^ the old theories which 
were humiliating to mankind liaving been eliminated, it is time to modernise 
our langufige and to eliminate tlie term 7'ifjkt of international property 
attributed to the sovereign of tlie state'': Pasquale Fiore, Diritto Inter- 
nationale Pabbllco, Ord edition, § 8G0, vol. 2, p. 108. ^^Jt is to the 
territorial sovereignty tliat belongs the exclusive rub* in all the extent of 
its possessions. Placing one's self at that point of view, and considering 
only the international situation of the state, one may say that it is the 
owner of its territory. In fact it alone can dispose of it, and it does not 
admit the interference of otlier powers. As to the private properties 
situate within its limits, it exercises with lajgard to tijem all public rights, 
that is to say the supreme right to protect them and dispose of them, hut 
they no w'ay belong to it according to the printriples off private law 
(dominium)” : F. do Martens, Traite de Droit International, translated 
from Kussiaii into French by Leo^ vol. 1, p. 452, . * * 
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of a state to its territory is not concerned with the origin 
or Vindication of territorial sovereignty as an institution, or 
with the conditions of its first acquisition in any particular 
case. The state either pleads its own possession, where there 
is ground for contending that that gives a sufficient title, 
or by a series of cessions and successions it deduces its title from 
a root, found in a riglit of the same nature as that claimed and 
acknowledged to have belonged at a past time to some other 
state. In all this there is no diff'erence between states of our 
and of different civilisations. We have already remarked that 
the territories of both are acknowledged to be field by titles 
of the same kind^ for in fact there is no such difference between 
any two forms of civilisation with regard to the ideas connected 
with sovereignty as there is with regard to the family relations 
and to the criminal law and its administration. So China or 
Turkey may rank as Avell as France or Germany in a question of 
the title to territory, either as the root from winch the title is 
deduced, as a party to any of the transactions through which it 
is deduced, or as the state to which it is finally deduced. The 
difference between old and new (xnmtries, to which we have 
alluded in restricting to the former what we liave here said 
about the title of a state to its territory, does not lie in tlie 
direction of the contrast between western and eastcin civilisa- 
tions. 

New countries, when we are speaking of the title to 
territorial sovereignty, are those in wliicli nothing exists that 
is recognised as a state of international law, notliing therefore 
wliich can ])e (juoted as a root of title. There may be tribes 
wuth which (j vilised powders or individuals can make agreements, 
the conclusion and performance of which must be subject to the 
universal duty of good faith. Jlut the (juestion for the w^hite 
settler is whether there is a territory in which the pursuits 
of civilised life can be carried on, under a sovereign power 
sufficiently understanding those pursuits and suffice! ently organ- 
ised to be capable of giving them the necessary jirotection, and 
of administering justice in the questions arising out of them. 
Or at least \ihether there ivS a sovereign power which can do this 


^ Above, p. 40, 
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in eon junction with consuls accredited to it and whose authority 
is normally supported by it, as happens in states like Turkey* or 
China. If there is either the one or the other, the country 
contains a power with which relations are possible, based not 
merely on good faith but on the specific principles of inter- 
national law. If there is not, the country is a new one, states 
and territories have to be established in it, and the question 
of title in it will involve what in old countries it does not, 
the consideration of the origin of territorial sovereignty. 

That ever since the discovery of America there have been 
countries wliich the Christian powers of Europe have regarded 
as new in this sense, and that that fact brought with it the 
necessity of considering title from a new point of view, is matter 
of history of which no better account can be given than that 
given by Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Johnson v. 
McIntosh in 18^3: 

potontites of the old world/* he said, ^^foand no difficulty in 
couvincijjg themselves that tliey made ample compensation to the inhabitants 
of the new, by bestowing on them civilisation and Christicanity in excliange 
for iinlirnited independence. But as they were all in pursuit of nearly the 
same oliject it was necessary, in order to avoid convicting settlements and 
consequent war with eatdi other, to establish a principle which all should 
acknowledge as the law hy wliich the right of acquisition whicli they all 
asseided should be regulated as betw'een themselves. Ihis principle was 
that discovery gave title to the government by whose subjects or by whose 
authority it was made against all other European governments, which title 
might he consummated by possession. The exidusiou of all other Europeans 
necessarily gave to tlie nation making the disc-overy the sole right of 
acquiring the soil from the natives and estaidishing settlements upon it. 
It was a right with whicli no Europeans could interfere. It was a right 
wliich all asserted for themselves, and to the assertion of which, by others 
all assented. I’hose relations whicli wei*e to exist between the discoverer 
and the natives were to bo regulated by themselves. The rights thus 
acquired being exclusive, no other power could interpose between them. 
In the estahlisliinent of these relations the rights of the original inhabitants 
were in no instance entirely disregarded, but were necessarily to a con- 
siderable extent impaired . They were admitted to be the rightful occupants 
of the soil, with a h»gal as well ^ls just claim to retain possession of it atid 
to use it according to their own discretion ; but their riglfcs to complete 
sovereignty as independent nations were necessarily diminished, and their 
power to dispose of the soil at their own will to whomsoever ffiey |.leased 
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was denied by the orig’inal fundamental principle that discovery gave 
ex(j.usive title to those who made ith'* 

What is said in the above extract about the title by 
discovery will be developed later; for the present we will pass 
from the earliest to the latest practice, as equally proving that 
in new countries the question of the origin of territorial 
sovereignty is raised, and must be answered on principles agreed 
on by the civilised states which claim tliat sovereignty. When 
the Afi'ican Conference of Berlin was laying down tlie conditions 
for the appropriation by the signatory powers of teiritory on 
the coasts of that continent, Mr Kasson, the ])Ienipotentiary of 
the United States, declared that his government would gladly 
adhere to a more extended rule, to be based on a j)rinciple which 
should aim at the voluntary t^onsent of the natives whose country 
is taken possession of, in all cases where they had not provoked 
the aggression^.’’ The conference took no action on this invita- 
tion, and in answer to another desire expressed by Mr Ivasson — 
that since an occupation might be rendered effective by unjust 
acts of violence, it should be reserved for the re>speetive signatory 
powers to determine tlie conditions of an <)(‘cupation from the 
point of view of right as well as of faef before recognising it as 
valid — it was merely recorded that, in the inianimous opinion 
of the conference, its Act ‘‘did not limit the right which 
the powers possessed of causing tlie recognition of the 
occupations which might be notilieii to tliem to be preceded by 
such an examination as they might consider' necessary’'.” It can 
scarcely be doubted that in this the conference acted as best 
suited the interests of the natives. Whether the ideas of a ti ibe 
permit soil occujiied or claimed by theju to be ceded, and by 
what tribal authorities the cession ought to be made if pennitted 
at all, are usually obscure questions. So also are tlie questions 
whether a proposed cession has been fully explained to the tribe 
and fair value given for it, and on which side lay the blame of 
aggression in the conflicts there may have been between tlie 

8 Wheaton’s Supreme Court Reports (21 U.S.), pp. 578, 574, 

® Protocol iif 81 January 1885 ; Parliamentary Paper c. 48(11, p. 201). 

^ See the remarks of Herr Busch, the German Under-Secretary of State 
tor Foyeigil^Aii’airs, who was presiding, litid. 
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natives and the new coiners. These are excellent materials for 
criticising an acquisition made by a rival power, and to intro- 
duce them normally into the title of civilised states to regions in 
new countries would have a tendency to provoke contests from 
which the natives would be the greatest sufferers. Extreme 
cases of injustice to indigenous races are provided for by the 
right of the civilised powers, which we have seen was recognised, 
to examine the .source of occupations notified to them when 
deemed necessary. But in ordinary cases it must be remembered 
that as soon as attention has been drawn to any new part of the 
world white men will flock into it for trade, for agricultural, or 
pastoral settlement, or for mines — that the natives themselves 
can be protected against tlie license of immigrants only by the 
establishment over them of a white government, alone capable 
of ensuring obedience — and that the ignorant and helpless 
natives are the more likely to receive the consideration due to 
them from a w liite government, the freer is the position of the 
latter from insecurity and vexation by rivals. 


Pi'escription, 

Mile cessions and successions, by which in old countries the 
title to territorial sovereignty is deduced from an assumed root 
of the same nature as the sovereignty to be shown, may be 
discussed under their respective heads, as those of treaties and 
conquest, but nothing general can be said about them. On the 
other hand the question of prescription as an admissible element 
of international title requires notice. We do not here refer to 
immemorial possession in the true sense of that term, that is 
a possession than wliich no earlier state of things is known, for 
in that case the possibility of an adverse title is excluded, seeing 
that such a title if it existed would have to be founded on an 
earlier state of things. We refer to the rules which in the law 
of a given country fix a cerbiin lapse of time either for acquisi- 
tive prescription or usucapion, that is for transmuting posses- 
sion acquired in good faith into property, or for, prescription 
properly so called, that is for barring claims against a possessor. 
And the question arises whether any similar rules exis't betw'een 
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states with relation to territorial sovereignty. It may be said 
ail once that there has never been any international agreement, 
either express or tacit, by which such a lapse of time has been 
fixed ; but on the other hand it has seldom been doubted that 
the disturbance of long possession by stale claims would be 
more noxious between states than between private pei’sons, on 
account of the want of a judicature supported by organised 
force, and that therefore time must be admitted as having in 
international right a true though undefined operation. Hence 
the existence of prescription in international law has been 
denied or asserted, as the particular author has been more 
impressed by the difficulty of chilling any rule a law which is 
wanting in exact definition, or by the difficulty of refusing the 
name of law to a principle constantly acted on with general 
approval. The principle was based by Grotius and Vattel, as 
by most writers on natural law, on the presumed abandonment 
by the former sovereign or owner of a claim with regard to 
which he has not given due warning of his intention to keep it 
alive. Both however appear to have felt that the peace of the 
world would not be sufficiently protected by a presumption 
which, whenever the occasion arises for urging it, is encountered 
by the fact that the claim presumed to have been abandoned is 
actually made — which, even in theory, would allow a claim to 
be kept alive indefinitely by mere protest — and which at best 
would allow excuses, not easily appreciable at their true value, 
to be put forward for not having effectively made the claim 
earlier. Grotius seems to lean towards a time limit of, speaking 
rouglily, a century, as being that of the inemory of one genera- 
tion and of the activity of three generations^ But this suggestion 
has not been followed. Vattel requiied a very long possession, 
neither interrupted nor contested, and the context may indicate 
that by the latter term he meant something more than not 
protested against'^. If so, he seems to have carried the matter as 
far as it is possible to carry it. 

For the rest, kSucIi a doctrine of prescription as is possible in 
international law has no room for application in a part of the 


% 


^ De Jure Belli ac Paeifty 2, 4, 7 . 

. * he droit dee Oens^ iiv, 2, § 141}. 
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world like modern Europe, in which the state of possession is 
always regulated by treaty or by the juridical effect of conquest* 
But we shall see later that there is room for it in new countries, 
where it has often been questioned whether the abandonment of 
a right never matured by effective occupation must not be 
coneluwsively presumed, and even whether the abandonment of 
effective occupations, from which the states which have made them 
have afterwards practically withdrawn, must not be presumed* 
The connection which wc shall see that the question of title in 
new countries had with the theory of posscission in Roman law 
makes it important to remark that in that law the intention to 
give up possession might be inferred from mere negligence^ 


Papal Grants: Title hy Discovery. 

At the commencement of the great age of African and 
American discovery the popes still claimed to be masters of the 
world by divine riglit, and especially of all islands by tlie forged 
donation of Constantine. By a bull of 1454 Nicholas V granted 
to King Alfonso V of Portugal the discoveries made and to be 
made on the west coast of Africa, and by one of 4 May 1493 
Alexander VI granted to Ferdinand jxiid Isabella, and to their 
successors kings of Castile and Leon, all land further west than 
a line drawn from north to south a hundred leagues west of the 
Azores of which no Christian power had taken possession before 
Christmas Day 149^, the lands to the oast of that line to belong 
to Portugal. By another bull of 25 September in the stime year 
the pope, superseding that arrangement, opened the entire field 

^ Savi^ny on Pofisession, pp. 270-2 of ilie Eiiglisli translMtion, Note 
however the teaching of Savigny that a physical relation to the thing 
claimed to he possessed, wliich would not have sufficed to establish tliat 
possession of it had been in fact acquired, may be sufficient for retaining a 
possession once acquired, since the continuance of possession depends on 
the constant power to reproduce the physical relation at will : ib. p. I7h 
Fhus the rortuguese title to the southern coast of Delagoa Bay, which 
was within easy reach of the permanent Portuguese settlement on the 
same bay, was adjudged by Marshal Macmahon as arbitrator to have been 
kept alive by intermittent acts of sovereignty, notwithstari'ling that the 
natives professed to be independent and acted as such at the time of the 
British occupation in 1823; see Halb § ^4, p. 122. / • 
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of/ oceanic enterprise to both nations, the Spaniards ho-w ever to 
sail only westward and not infringe th^ African monopoly of the 
Portuguese^ But in 1494< the sovereigns of Spain and Portugal, 
by the treaty of Tordesillas, fixed their mutual limit at a line 
drawn 370 leagues west of the (^lape Verde Islands, and in 1506 
pope Julius II conHrmed that treaty. It is suj)erfiuous to 
remark that as soon as Protestant states arose such papal grants 
could not be pleaded against them : even at the time when the 
grants were made Catholic powers were far from admitting as 
conclusive authority the power wliich tlic'y thought it best to 
conciliate for what it was worth. Ferdinand and Isabella, in the 
petition to which the bull of May 1498 was a response, put on 
record that learned jurisconsults were of opinion that no con- 
firmation of their rights was necessary, and that they addressed 
themselves to the pcipe only in order to give proof of their 
deference and obedience to him\ Ileiiry VII of England, in 
tlie letters patent which he granted to Jolm ("abot and his sons 
on 5 May 1496, empowered his grantees to navigate the eastern, 
western and hortlier ri seas, and to find, discover and sc*arch oiif 
all islands, countries, regions and pi-ovinces of gentiles and 
infidels, situate in any part of the world, whieli were unknown 
to all (Jhristians before these times.’’ They were to set: up tlie 
royal standard tli(a*e and to hold their con<]U(‘sts as vassals and 
lieutenants of the king, wdio reserved to himsidf only tlie 
sovereignty and a fifth of the profit^. Thus lie disregarded the 
bulls, though respecting the prior rights which the Spaniards 
had acquired in the southern seas by tlieir own aevtivity. 
Francis 1 acted with equal indeperidenee, claiming under the 
name of New'^ France the coast from Florida to an indefinite 
distance north ward ; and there was thus on all sides a reference 
to some purely secular mode of the original acquisition of 
sovereignty in new’ countries. This was the title liy discovery, 
which at first all agreed in vaguely proclaiming, but about 
wliich, as soon as the development of events made it necessary 
to give it a precise form, differences arose with regard to the 

^ K. J. P; .yne, in the ikimbridife Modern History, vol. 1, p. 23. 

* Nys, Ijos Origi/ies dii Droit IntcrnationaL p. 371. 

^ Nys, U.S., p. 303; quoting Hy mer’s FoederUy vol. 5, part 4, x>' 
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necessity of completing it by effective occupation. Such as it 
was, the ideas of the age recjuired it to be found in Roman 
by which, as being written reason ’V and therefore of universal 
obligation, the princes between whom the disputes arose were 
bound as well as private individuals. And it had to be found 
especially in that part of Roman law which the Roman jurists 
had described as the law of nature, because princes over whom 
there >vas no superior lived in a state of nature as towards one 
another ^ It will therefore l)e w^ell to give in the first place an 
account of the relevant Roman law', both as it was and as in the 
erroneous coiu‘eption then prevalent it w^is thought to be, in 
Older that the readca* may understand the n)ental atmosphere in 
w'hich the disputes about the relative importance of discovery 
and eltective occupation were carried on. 


The Roman Law of Ocaipation and Possession, 

The Roman law' invoked was in the last analysis that w'hich 
declared occupation to be the natural mode of acquiring property 
in res nfidlms^ things in no one‘’s ownership : qtu)d nullins est^ id 
ratione naturali occupanti concedUur\ This was necessarily a 
law on the acquisition of property and not on that of sovereignty: 
the sovereignty of Rome is assumed in the Corpus Jurls^ as that 
of every state is assumed in its own legislation. That however 
did not nifitter, for sinc’c it was agi'ecd that the heathen savages 
were of no accoinit it followed that in the countries inhabited 
by them sovereignty and property were to be acquired by the 
("hristian princes together, and the property to be enjoyed by 
( ■hristian settlors would be carved by the grant of their sovereign 
out of that which belonged to him as the first occupant*. A 
greater difficulty lay in tliis, that as the Ksoil of the empire was 
already parcelled out among proprietors, including the state 
for those parcels of which it had the property as w'ell as the 

^ Jufi eJiam if Its parscripfuin Itbrw Justiniayn non civitatis est tan turn sed 

e( gentmm et nature Ergo et princtpihun stat^ etsi eM privatis- oonditum a 

Jmtmmno : Albericus Geritilis de Jure Befli, i. 1, c. ^ ; Holland’s edition, 

p. 1(). 

^ Gaius, in Dig. 41. I , .S. 

^ See the quotation from Grotius on p. 87. 
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sovereignty, the Roman lawyers scarcely thought of anything 
except movables as the subject of acquisition by occupation^, 
and the occupation of a movable does not give occasion for 
those questions, which proved to be so thorny, relating to the 
geographical extent to which the legal consequences of what is 
done at a particular point may reach. The gap thus left might 
however be filled by reference to the theory of possession, which, 
as a right distinct from that of property, was the subject of 
careful protection by Roman law in the case of immovables as 
well as in that of movables. Occupation might be regarded as 
a naiuraVts possession on which the right of property followed 
because, in the case of what had been a res nullius until the 
first possessor set foot on it, there could be no better title than 
that of the first possessor to oppose to him. Indeed this had 
been observed by the Romans themsel ves : dominiimi rerimi ex 
naturali possessione ccepisse Nerva filiiis ait^. And so it was 
practically the Roman rules on possession, or what were believed 
to be such, that were held to govern the case of discovery. 

Now the theory of possession was that it re(]uii*ed both a 
bodily act and a mental attitude: aplsxhnur 2 :>oss(\sskynem coi'pore 
et armrtOn neqiie per se animo ant per se corpore^, 'J'he necessary 
bodily act was prehension ; such a seizure as to give the mastery 
over the thing, including the power of retaining it, without 
w'hich there would not be mastery : non videtur possessionem, 
ad^eptiis is qui ita nactus est tit cam retinere non possit^, I'his, 
where the possession of an immovable is peaceably transfen ed to 
a purchaser or donee, does not always require that he or his 
agent shall perambulate every part of it. If the intention of 
the parties refers to a known unit of moderate size, as a farm or 
a house, and there is no obstacle to that intention being carried 
into effect at any moment by the party let into possession, tlie 

* It is trae that among the things capable of a ruituralift poftfiossto giving 
dominium Paulus mentions an island arising in the sea : Dig. 41, 2, 1. 
But this is an exception which proves the rule. 

2 Xhus Paulus, in Dig. 41, 2, 1. The reader will do well to note that 
this title of the Digest is headed de adquirenda uei amitteuda possessione, 
the previous rltie (41, 1) being de adquirendo reram dorninio, 

^ Paulus, in Dig. 41, 2, S. 

* .I*avof^Tius, in Dig. 41, 2, 22. 
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transfer may take place at one point with effect as to the whole*. 
But if the unit, although known, is so large that a physical 
power of dealing with the whole and excluding others from it 
cannot be contemplated as resulting to the transferee from the 
act of induction, as if the intention is to transfer the possession 
of a great estate but the induction takes place at only one of 
the farms composing it, then it was never held either in Roman 
or in feudal law that livery of seisin of that farm could be livery 
of seisin of the whole estate®. Still less if possible, where a 
discoverer enters on land regardc^d as a res mdliiis^ a supposition 
which negatives the possibility that tlie unit on which he enters 
c^in be ascertained by a concert of intention between him and 
the previous possessor, would the Roman theory extend the 
possession acejuired by him beyond the limits which he can 
control from the position which he actually takes up. 

The mental attitude required by the Roman theory for the 
acquisition of possession was the intention to possess. Applied 
by analogy to the accjuisition of property by occupation, it is 
the intention of ownership, the animus rein sihi hahendk On 
tliis liowevia* a misunderstanding existed in the age of the 
renaissance and long afterw^ards, indeed until it was finally 
dispelled by Savigny-^ It was thought that the ammus included 

^ Quod aiitem dijchnuSy et corpore et ahinio adquirere nos dobere posses- 
sionem ^ non utique iia aeeipiendurn est lU qui fandum possidei^e velit ornnes 
ylehas circuinambidet, sed suffieit quamllbet parteni ej as fundi introire^ dam 
7iiente et cogitufione hue sit tdi iotuni fundum usque ad termmxvm veiit 
possidere: Vilnius, in Dig. 41, 2, 8. 

2 Savigny on Fossession^ book 2, section 19 ; pp. 17^5-4 of the English 
translation. 

^ Savigny held that tlie animus required for possession was the inten- 
tion of ownership, for which modern jurists cornnionly use the term 
animus domini^ not found in the aTicient texts. Jliering held it to be 
only the intention of keeping the thing, but Karlowa makes it to he the 
intention of possessing, which he distinguislies from the intention of 
keeping by its including the will to deal with the substance of the thing, • 
at least in certain eventualities, and not merely to use it without affecting 
its substance. Thus the later afithoritics, w'hile distinguishing the 
iiecessary for possession from that of ownership, which must cei-tainly he 
present in occupation, agree with Savigny in referring thef animus in all 
cases to the nature of the right or position intended to be acquired, and not 
to its extent in space. The work of Savigny, in dispelling thqAioti^n that 
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the intention of the acquirer as directed to a larger or smaller 
extent of space, so as to govern the operation of the possession 
taken at a given point. This was not only without warrant 
from the texts ; it conflicted with them with regard both to 
occupation and the corporal element of possession. Considered 
with regard to the rules about possession, it set aside the 
necessity that the acquirer should have the physical mastery of 
the thing to be possessed, or at least that sucli mastery sliould be 
capable of being contemplated as the immediate consequence 
of hivS acquisition. Considered with regard to the natural 
acquisition of, property, it suhsiituted for a real occupation a 
symbolical occupation of a province or of a continent, effected 
at a certain point, and being in the last analysis nothing more as 
to all other points than an intention to 0(‘.cupy at some future 
time 


7'itles by Discovery arid by Effective Occifpotion^ 

We are now in a position to appreciate the title by <liscovery 
put forward at the opening of the great age of flis(;overy. First, 
it was not imagined that any title could be gained by a discovery 
made by subjects without authority from their governments. 
The title, though for sliortness it might be spokem of as one by 
discovery, was always understood to be one by discovery and 
occupation, and occupation, with the consequent acquisition of 
dominion, could in the nature of things be only the act of 
a state. But if a private uncommissioned discoverer professed 
to accjuire for his state, a ratification by it before another power 
had stepped in would be in time^. These principles occasioned 
little or no dilliculty in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when explorers, even thougli not belonging to the i*egular 
service of their countries, were usually fLirnishcd with letters 

it could be of the latter character, with the cousequerice of an act having 
legal effect for an area with a view to which it is .symbolically performed 
at a point, does not seem to have been attacked by his critics. 

^ Possessionem adqtunmus et unimo et corporoy ammo utiqtie nostro, corpore 
vet nostro vel kitieno: Paulus, iSententiarurn lib. 5, tit, 2. The ]>rinciple 
that omnis raHhabUio retrotrakitur et mandaio aeqaqjaratur carries the 
animus nos^r back to the corpus alienum. 
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patent or some other authority ad hoc. But the United States 
in the Oregon dispute with Great Britain ran counter to th<iin 
in founding their claim on the discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia River by a private adventurer, Captain Gray, 
followed by an establishment which one of their citizens, 
Mr Astor, made on that river, although up to the time when 
Astoria was sold to the British Northwest Company their govern- 
ment had not adopted the discovery, and had returned no 
answer to the letter by which Mr Astor had requested it to 
authorise his proceedings. The British negotiators did not 
admit the claim, and the region was divided by the treaty of 
1846. There is however no serious doubt about the principles. 
On the one hand a government will gain no title from the 
discoveries made even by its own expedition, sent out with no 
other avowed object than that of scientific research’ ; and on 
the other hand the advance of European states in Alrica is 
usually made at the present day by following, and so far as 
sovereignty is concerned adopting, the establishments made by 
their subjects beyond their frontiers. 

Secondly, besides the requirement of state authority there 
was that of publicity, ‘‘In newly discovered conn tries, Lord 
Stowell said, “ where a title is meant to be established for the 
first time, some act of possession is usually done and proclaimed 
as a notification of the fact*.'"’’ Notification is here to be 
understood in the general sense of making known, and not in 
the special sense of an express communication to other powers 
in which it is used in the general act of the A frican Conference 

^ 2 Holtzendorff, pp. 258 -9 ; where the learned author says that ^^even 
the sending of missionaries to convert the natives, on which the Spanish 
government founded in the controversy about the Caroline Islands, can 
no longer be considered as an act of occupation, because it was the church 
that sent them/' ^‘^The discoverer must either in the first instance be 
fortified by the public autliority and by a commission from the state of 
which he is a member, or his disv'^.overy must be subsequently adopted 
by that state:'" Phillimore, International Law^ vol. 1, § 227. est 

neeesmire que foecupatum ait lieu ait nom et aveo f a e, sentiment dun gouverne- 
merit .1* occupation eritreprue par de^ particuliere doit etre mncHonnee pur le 
gouvernemerit au profit duquel elle a vte acconiplie : " F. de Mirf'tens, F rench 
translation, vol. 1, p. 4C8. 

* In The FaniUy 5 C. Ilobinson 115. 
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of Berlin. If the discovery was made in a spirit of occupation 
a^ld by an authority competent for that end, the facts would 
soon be known through the reports of the voyage which ran 
round the world. If it was made by private and unauthorised 
mariners, its adoption by their government would generally be 
accompanied by some public act like the erection of a fort. 
But whatever the means by which publicity was effected, it was 
never thought that either discovery or appropriation could be 
kept secret and the benefit of it retained. 

These tw'o points being premised, which it would be unfair 
to suppose were not assumed even where discovery alone was 
mentioned, we come to the points of divergence. The Spaniards 
— possibly only because they w^ere the first comers in America — 
carried extremely fiir the claim to have occupied vast tracts of 
territory by the representative effect of acts done at certain 
points’. No geographical conception seemed to them too 
large to be embraced as a unit by tlie animus of an occupant. 
Thus Venezuela, maintaining old Spanisli pretensions in the 
arbitration between her and England in 1899, put forward the 
whole of Guiana, bounded by the Orinoco, the Casiquiare, the 
Amazons and the sea, as a unit to every part of which the effect 
of occupation at any point of it extended. And this exaggera- 
tioj) of the scope of the mental attitude entering into occupation 
at the expense of the corpoial act led, naturally, to reducing the 
latter to a merely ceremonial one. To read a proclamation, 
plant a flag, perhaps make some mark on a rock, and sail away 
without building a fort or leaving any other eml)odiment of 
power, was represented as taking possession. Such claims the 
English and other later isomers on the scene could not and did not 
admit. It is true that behind the pretensions tliere lay a kernel 
of substance, but it was of a political and not a legal character. 
Where the king of Spain or any other sovereign built a foi*t or 
founded a settlement, tlie legal doctrine would measure his right 
in space by the area whic-h the force existing there would enable 
him to rule from it. Within that range alone could his occupa- 

^ The view is expressed by Pufendorff, though with more moderation, 
ikxupatio ren*tm mli^ he says, takes place pedihusy cum intenUone cuUuram 
iudem adhifmidij ac conatitidis limitibas ml eofacte vel cum aliqua latiiu- 
dine U, 
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tion be strictly called real or effective. But a foirt or a settlement 
may not only be a seat of actual rule but a centre for tfee 
extension of that rule; and while the sovereign cannot 
fairly by delaying such extension exclude the rest of the world 
for an indefinite time, it would be an unfriendly act for another 
to step in prematurely and cut oft* his reasonable hopes. Thus, 
since sound politics cannot be ignored in international law, 
arose the doctrine that in new countries civilised states only 
gain conclusive title by effective occupation, but yet that a 
moderate time must be allowed for the extension of such occupa- 
tion over a reasonable area round the point at whicli it has 
been commenced. This is the doctrine of effec tive occupation, 
and has usually been contrasted as such with that of title by 
discovery Moderate and reasonable are loose terms, as must be 
expected Avhere politics mingle with law in the construction of 
a theory, but the theory has in its favour the great weight of 
authority, and is fully stated by Vattel, Avho says : 

Til ns beiiijOf on voyages of d iscovcjy with commissions 

from tlicir sovereigns and meeting with islands or other desert countries, 
have taken possession of them in the names of their nations ; and iliat title 
has generally been respected if it has been closely followed by a real 
possession k*’ 

The same view Avas stated by Queen I'ilizabeth, with as 
much fulness as was re(|uired by the occasion, in her reply to 
Mendoza, Philip IPs ambassador, who complained of the expe- 
dition of Drake. 

^^As,” she said, ^^she did not acknowledge the vSpaniards to have any 
title by donation of the bisliop of Rome, so she know no right they had 
to any places other than those they were in actual possession of ; for that 
their Iiaving touched only here and there upon a coast, and given names 
to a few ri\^ers or capes, were such insignificant things as could in no ways 
entitle them to a propriety further than in the parts where they actually 
settled and continued to inhabit^." 

Nor does the position ultimately taken by Spain herself 
appear to have been very different. In the declaration of 

' d&9 Gem, 54, 1, § 207. t 

^ ('amdeii’s AnnalSj year 15B0. Translated as in Twiss, Oregon Question, 

p. 101. * 
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4 th June 1790 Count de Florida Blanca and sent to 

alF the courts of Europe during the Nootka Sound controversy, 
the king of Spain limited his claim in the Pacific to the 
continent, islands and seas which belong to His Majesty, so far 
as discoveries have been made and secured to him by treaties 
and immemorial possession, and uniformly acquiesced in, not- 
withstanding some infringements by individuals who have been 
punished tipon knowledge of their offences^'” 

It will be noticed that in stating the doctrine of effective 
occupation we have described it as being the only means of 
gaining a conclusive title. It was intended by this to leave 
open the question whether any steps taken short of effective 
occupation confer only an inchoate title, to be completed by 
effective occupation within a reasonable time, or may confer a 
full title, to be lost by presumptive abandonment if effettive 
occupation does not follow within a reasonable time. The latter 
mode of statement has been the most visnal on the continent, 
and falls in both with the old notion that title could be acKjuired 
by an intention directed to an area, and with the habit of 
assuming abandonment, real or presumptive, as the ground for 
any admission of prescription in intc?rnational law*-*. Hence 
writers who seem to admit the title by discovery in the ancient 
Spanish sense must not be reckoned as practically liostile to the 
doctrine of effective occupation, until it is seen whether they do 
not reach its goal through the theory of abandonment. ''1^1 u.‘ 
other mode of statement, with the term ‘rinchoate title” which 
is necessarily connected with it, has been much used l)y Englisli 
writers, and agrees best both wuth Roman law as now under- 
stood, and witii the discouragement of stale claims in the interest 
of peace which is the substantial reason for tiie admivssion in 
international law of some etpiivalent to the prescription of 
national law^sk 

1 Twiss, Oregon Que^s-Hon, pp, 109, 163. The treaty meant was that 
of Utrecht, the terms of which w'ere too general to support the particular 
Spanish claim to Nootka Sound, and the exact moaning of the declaiutiou 
nxight he open to discussion if it was worth while. 

See above, p. 93. 

^ Perhaps prescription in international law, whether grounded on 
consti«etiwe abandonment or otherwise, was nev'^er more broadly denicii, 
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Modern Views: Arts. 84 and 35 of Berlin. 

''rhe peoples of European blood made during the nineteenth 
century, and especially during the second half of it, an advance 
in their knowledge of the globe comparable to that which they 
made during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the earlier 
period was the age of discovery, the later that of exploration. 

or the denial accompanied by a more n^orous specific application, than 
hy the United States of America during their disputes with Spain as to 
the boundary between Louisiana and Mexico on the coast of the Gulf, 
and with England as to their northwestern boundary. Tlieir negotiators — 
Pinckney and Monroe on 20 April 1005 and J. Q Adams on 12 March 
1820 — laid down tlireo j>rinciples, the first and second of which embodied 
the doctrines of watershed and middle distance, and the third was thus 
expressed: ^^That whenever any European nation has thus acquired a 
right to any portion of territory on that [the American] continent, that right 
can never be diminished or affected by any otlier power, by virtue of 
purchases made, by grants, or coinjuests of the natives within the limits 
described.” The case on the Gulf was this. La JSalle, sent out by the 
French government to make a ])erinanent settlement, built a fort in 1885 
in a bay called by him that of JSt Louis, now known as the bay either of 
Espiritn Santo or of MaUigorda : it is not certain which, and it is im- 
material, they are so near one another, 'fhe Indians massacred the 
garrison in 1889, and the French made no attempt to recover the s|)ot. 
In 1890 the Spaniards founded a settlement in Espiritn Bay, and from 
that point eastward to the delta, of the Mississippi there was on the coast 
no settlement of either nation, and in the interior the most advanced 
Spanish and French posts were respectively at Adaes and Natchitoches, 
nearer to the Mississippi than to Espiritn Bay, until Spain got possession 
of Louisiana in 1789, under the cession which France had agreed to make 
in 1782, After certain intermediate transactions Louisiana was transferred 
to the United States in 1808, and they then claimed that Franco had never 
lost the sovereignty of the spot where La Salle bad built bis post ; that 
that fort gave to France tlie coast as far west as the Bio (irande, being the 
middle distance to the then nearest Spanish settlement on that side ; that the 
subsequent Spanish settlements, which by 1803 reached in a compact line 
to Espiritn Bay, were unlawful encroachments ; and that, the Rio Grande 
was therefore the true boundary between the United States and Spain. 
But the treaty of 1819 between the two powers fixed their Ixaindarv at the 
river Sabine, nearly where the line between the French and Spanish posts 
had been before 1789, See Twisss Oregon (Question examined. ^ 
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Coast lines were sighted and mapped in the one, the interiors 
06 continents have been laid bare in the other. The former 
process detects the unknown, the latter brings the vague into 
clearness. The processes differ in their effects bearing on inter- 
national law. The mouth of a river is a point to be fortified, 
and geographical conceptions cluster round it ; the route of a 
traveller leaves no more mark than the track of a ship, and one 
cattle or sheep farm is very like another as the possible centre 
of a district. Hence exploration lends itself less easily than 
discovery to those legal ideas which connected sovereignty with 
occupation in the Roman or what was believed to be the Roman 
sense. On the other hand, as the settler is not long in following 
the explorer even if he is not himself the explorer, exploi-ation 
is in closer contact with the political ideas which arise on the 
pi'esence of w^hite men in the midst of native tribes. That 
civilised states should assume sovereignty over new but not 
uninhabited countries, on a system which they arrange among 
themselves wdthoiit reference to the natives, can only be justified 
by the necessity of a government where whites and natives meet, 
and by the inability of the latter to supply a government 
adc'quate to the white men’s needs or to tlieir own pi-otecrtion. 
Accordingly the modern tendency of thought is to })lace the 
original acquisition of title to sovereignty squarely on this basis, 
and so to furnish the doctrine of effective occupation with a new'^ 
and solid support. No state,” says Holtzendortt', can appro- 
priate more territory through an act of occupation than it can 
regularly govern in time of peace with its effective means on 
the spot^” 

The rules which the African Conference of Berlin laid down 
in Articles 34 and 35 of its Geneial Act, though limited in 
their expression to the acquisition of territory on the coast of 
Africa, embody the shape which the law as to the original 
acquisition of title has taken under the influence of these views. 
Few doubt that their principles are applicable generally, and 
indeed Sir Edward Malet, the British representative, expressed 
at the conference the desire that they should be declared for the 
whole of the African c!ontineut, but it was thought more con- 

• ^ Eandbiich ties Volktrrcchtiiy vol. 2, p. 203. 
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venient on that occasion to declare them only for the limits 
mentioned. They are as follows: ^ 

‘‘Art. 34. Any power winch henceforth takes possession of a tract 
of land on the coasts of the African continent outside of its present 
possessions, or whicli being hitherto without such possessions shall acquire 
them, as well as a power which assumes a protectorate there, shall 
accompany the respective act with a notification thereof addressed to the 
other signatory powers of the present act, in order to enable them if need 
he to make good any claims of their own. 

“Art. 35. The signatory powers of the presentact recognise the obliga- 
tion to insure the (\stahlishment of authority in the regions occupied by 
them on the coasts of the African coniineut, sudicient to protect existing 
rights and, as tlie case may be, freedom of trade and of transit under the 
condiUons agreed upon.*’ 

The first of these articles refers, among otlier protectorates, 
to the colonial ones which have been mentioned above^ and will 
be trc.ated more fully in the next chapter. Postponing their 
consideration, we oliserve that the artic*le substitutes an express 
notification foi* the IcwSS precise requirement of publicity to 
wliicli we have seen that new acquisitioiis were always subject. 
And by declaring that the object is to enable adverse claims 
to be made good it does more, for unless the area over which the 
new claim extends is in some degree specified it cannot be known 
what ollioT claims are advei-se to it. Accordingly the (commission 
at lierlin whicli reported on tlie draft articles which, as amended, 
became Arts. 34 and 35, although it did not ac(‘ey)t Sir Edward 
Mal(d.'.s pro|)Osal that the notification sliould always (contain 'an 
approximate determination of the limits of the territory occupied 
or protected, yet placed on record that “it remained understood 
that the notific^ation Avas inseparable from a certain determina- 
tion of limits, and tliat the powers interested could always 
demand such supplementary information as might appear to 
them indispeiisahle for tlie protection of their rights and in- 
terests-.’*^ Thus the difficult geographical questions about the 
extent to be attributed to an occiipati(jn are swept away as to 
boundaries on the (coast and mutdi reduced in importance as to 
inland regions, where however, since landmarks are less easy 


^ p. 24. 

“ Annex 1 to Protocol no. 8* 
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to find, some difficulty may still occasionally remain even 
>\4iere the occupation of the interior depends on that of the 
coast. 

The second of the above articles requires the establishment 
of an authority which may protect the natives with whom 
contact has become inevitable, and under which the civil rights 
essential to European or American life may be enjoyed in 
tranquillity The ‘"'existing rights’^ mentioned cannot include 
less than this. Becairse a native tribe is unalile to supply a 
governinent suited to white men, and therefore cannot be 
credited with sovereignty, it does not follow that it is not to 
be credited with rights of a simpler kind. Property is within 
the range of native intelligence, and at the moment when white 
sovereignty i« acquired property may be lield by natives or by 
whites to whom they have transferred it with full knowledge 
of what they were doing, or whites may have acquired it in 
uninhabited places by enterprise and industry of the fruits of 
which it would be an outrage for any government established 
later to deprive them. All such rights would be ‘‘existing'^’ 
within the meaning of Art. 35, and l:he area whicli they covered 
would have to be exc^luded from that in wliich, using the 
expression of Grot i us \ sovereignty and property are acHpiired 
at one blow. The requirement that the authority to be estab- 
lished shall be “ suffieient to {irotect, as the case may be, fi eedom 
of trade and of ti ansit under the eonditions agieed upon,'' refers 
to the s{)eeial slipulations made by the conference for the Congo 
Basin, but appears to be sufficient to include any furtlier .stipula- 
tions to wliich a given power may liave consented in any case. 
The nature of the functions to be performed in this respect 
is an additional indication that nothing less than a regular 
government was contemplated as the contribution to be made 

^ For Grotiiis, sec above, p. 87. Tlie first draft of Art. 8o mentioned 
private acquired rights, on which the connnis8ion observed : Quels sont lea 
droits acquis quil faul fairc respecter? I^e comite a propose de placer le mot 
^ prives* entre Ces termes. D'apres son interpretation, it sngit de droits civils, 
et ceuju-dn doivent etre saavegardes d quclque epoque qu’its aient eU acquis, 
avant comme apres Inoccupation, La commission, cn approuvant le eornmen- 
tairc, ria pas consulere 1^ intercalation comme indispensable pour delerrniner le. 
sens aej^j^isposition. Annex 1 to l^rotocol no. 8, 
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by a state to the general interest, in return for the permission 
to appropriate dominion to itself. 

Such being the obligations attaching to occupation, the 
sufficiency of the occupation must be measured by their fulfil- 
ment. If a state claiming sovereignty by occupation should 
fail to establish the necessary authority, no other state can be 
bound to overlook the injury which may be thereby caused to 
its own subjects being in the country or afterwards entering it, 
or the inhuinaiiity to the natives wliich must inevitably result. 
But exploration commonly begins through private enterprise, 
sooner or later recognised and supported by the state to which 
the adventurers belong, so that the development of public 
authority in the occupied region can only be gradual, and there 
will usually be an interval during which the fulfilment of the 
conditions for the acquisition of sovereignty will be more or less 
in suspense^ In short, the doctrine of effective occupation 
cannot be presented in any foi*m without raising the question 
which we, in common with most English writers, think is best 
ans\vci*ed by the doctrine of inchoate title. The ripening of 
an inchoate title into a complete one, in otlier words the more 
or less gradual steps to be takc^n in fulfilment of the obligation 
measured by Art, 35 of Berlin, will always (;all for wise dis- 
cretion. As we have said elsewhere, wc should cerbrinly be 
going too far if we said that authority must always be present 
when its action is requii*ed. Even in old countries the means 
of restoring order and punishing its breach are by no means 
always ready on the spot where a crime has been (committed or 
a I’ight has been violated, and tlie rights confened by an 
inchoate title would be reduced to very small proportions if 
other states were allowed to enter the region and set up their 

^ Baron Lambermoiit said at Berlin that Voceiqmihm ne miirmt etre 
vraiment effifctive an moment meme de hi prise de possession : elle ne le demendra 
que plus tardy par I' acco7n plissenient de conditions qui impliquent nne uUe de 
continuUe et de permanence. On ne pent done iden reconnaitre ni contester d 
cet egard an lendemain de la notifuuition. Accordingly the cormnission struck 
out from tlie draft of Art. 34 w^ords which would have made it the object 
of the notiticatiori that the signatory powders should be enabled either to 
recognise the occupation as ejfevtive or to make good any claims of their 
own. Ib, A 
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own sovereignty at every point where their traders may have 
surfered a momentary injury*. Common sense points out that 
much must depend on the nature and rapidity of the stream 
of emigration or of enterprise which is directed to the region. 
The crowds which flock to new gold-diggings must be speedily 
provided with a government if it is wished to maintain the 
pretension to the sovereignty of the country. Pastoral settle- 
ments scattered over a vast area may be followed more slowly 

a regular administration. What is above all necessary both 
for the theorist and the statesman is to bear well in mind that 
no title can prevail against the substantial non-fuUilment of the 
duties attached to it, not even if the notification required by 
the Conference of Berlin has been made and has not met with 
any objection from the powers which have received it-."'*^ Dr 
Geflcken said in 1888 r 

It is a very doubtful question whether the (\>rigo State can rii 2 :htfiilly 
claim the sovereignty over a territory of more than 2^()0(),000 square 
kilometres with 40,000,000 inhabitants, extending in part over regions 
entirely unexplored and certainly not yet reduce«l into possession, even 
though its right to those limits has been acknowledged by other states. 
These regions wdll only become the territory of tln^ (.'oiigo 8tate in pro - 
portion as they are occupied by it^/' 

This seems to us to have been a sound opinion. 


It IS worth while noting the followuTig testimonies rendered 
to the necessity of effective oc^empation by imj)ortant writers not 
later than the middle of the nineteenth century. 

^ I>ans des contrees occiipces parfois drpuw pen et fiouvent lointames^ la 
paix peMt ae trouver ejoposre a des vicishitudes que I'antoriie ne murait loujours 
conjurer. Des troubles qui ne seraient pas re primes sar Vheiire^ autorise-^ 
raient-ils des tiers d inettre les droits de C occupant en question I Une garantie 
suffisante reside dans C obligation de faire respecter les droits acquis^ qui com^ 
prennent les personnes et les choses. Baron Lainberrnont, ib. 

2 Chapters on the Principles oj' International Imw, p. IGo. 

^ Heitter*s Europdischts V biker rechl der Gegenwart^ 8th ed. by Geifcken, 
p. 150,,^,. 4 
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Orottus. ^'^Qum et ipsa naturalis ratio^, ©t le^um diserta verba et 
eruditiorum interpretation manifeste ostendit ad tituliim domiiii paranaum 
earn demuni sufficere inveiitionem qua© cum posse«ssioiie conjunota est, ubi 
scilicet res mobiles apprehenduntur aut inimobiles terminis atqu© custodia 
sepiunturn quod in hac specie dici nullo inodo potest, nam praesidia illic 
Lusitani nulla habent/^ Mare Liberum, c. 2. 

B YN ivERSHOEK. Ultra detentioncm corporalem d orn i m* ii m n on extendi 

nisi ex conventione solam legem civitatis dominia rerum defen dere 

etiam sine possession© corporali.” I)e Dominio Marin, c. 1, conspectus. 
This view having been attacked by lliomasius and others, he explains 
in bis Opera omnia that ‘'^praeter animum possessionem desidero, sed 
qualemcunque, quae probet me nec corpore desiisse poesidere.” 

Vattkl. See the quotation on p. 102, above. 

Guntiteh, ^^Um das eigenthum dergleichen lander, es soi auf welch© 
art es wolle, zu erlaiigen, ist es nicht hinlanglich sie entdeckt zu haben 
Oder bios die absicht der bemachtiguiig an den tag zu legeu. Sie miissen 
auf vorerwahnte weise im besitz genommeu werden. ' ViHkerrecht in 
Friedenszeiten, 1702, v. 2, p. 11. 

KTiUnEii. L’oc<;upation d'une partie inhabitee et sans maitre du 
globe de la terre n© pent done s'etendre que sur les teiritoires dont la 
prise de possession effective, dans rintention de s’attribuer la propriete, 
est constant©.’’ Droit des Gens modernes de V Europe, 181 J), § 120. 

Wheaton. The exclusive right of every independent state to its 
territory and other property is founded upon the title originally acquired 
by occupancy, conquest or cession, and subsequently confirmed by the 
presumption arising from the lapse of time, or by treaties and otlier 
compacts with foreign states.” Elements of International Law, 188(;), § 101. 
Jn § 105 Wheaton contrasts the title derived in Europe from <!onquest and 
confirmed by long possession and international compacts, with the claim 
derived in America from discovery, conquest or colonisation, and since 
confirmed by compact. Evidently he did not put discovery alone as higli 
as a title. 

OuTonAN, Eugene. ^^Uiio prise de possession nominale, iin sign© ou 

un indice quelconque de souveraiiiete, nc sufiisent pas II faut joindre 

a rintention... une possession effective, e’est-a-dire qu’il faut avoir le pays 
a sa disposition et y avoir fait des travaux qui constituent un etablissemeut.” 
Des Moyens dlacquMr le Domaine International, 1851, § 78. 

The present state of opinion on the subject might be proved 
from numerous writers of recognised value, but may be summed 
np by quoting the declaration adopted by the Institute of 
International Law at Lausanne in 18«8. • _ 
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Projet de Declaration Iniernationale relative auoc Occupations dc Terrltoires. 
AA, 1. L'occupation d’uii territoire a litre de souverainete iie pourra etre 
reconnue comme effecjtive que si elle rennit les conditions suivantes. 

1®. La prise de possession d'uii territoire euferme dans certaines 
limites, faite au norn du gouvernernent ; 

2®. La iiotilication offlcielle de la prise de possession. 

prise de possession s’accomplit par retablissernent d’un pouvoir local 
responsable^ pourvu de moycns suffisaiits pour mainteuir I’ordre et pour 
assurer Texercice regulier de son autorite dans les lirnites du territoire 
occupe. Ces moyens pourroivt etre empruntes a des institutions existantes 
dans le jiays occupe. 

La notification de la prise de possession se fait soil par la pablicatioii 
dans la forme qui dans cbaipie etat est en usage pour la notification 
des actes officielles^ soil par la voie diplomatique. Kile contiendra la 
determination approximative des lirnites du territoire occupe. Annimirc 
de r Institiit de Droit International, v. 10_, p. 201 ; Tableau General de Cl. de 
1). L, p. 145, 


Subsidiary arguments of Title: Watershed., Middle Distuna^ 
Back Country^ Political Consider aiious. 

We come now to a class of considerations occupying a 
prominent place among those appealed to in the historical 
controversies about the title to territory in new countries, the 
connection of which with those Ave have already studied must 
be ex|;)lained genei’ically before we enter on any of them in 
particular. When discovery and occupation at a point were 
claimed to give a title to a large area for which such occupation 
was supposed to have a representative effect, it was an obvious 
idea to use geographical argumeiits in support of the repre- 
sentative character asserted, arguments tending to show that tlie 
area claimed was a natural unit of wliich possessioi] might be 
acquired at a point, just as tlie piucliaser of a farm may receive 
livery of seisin at tlie entrance to it. Again, when an inchoate title 
was claimed to an area larger than that of tlie acdiial occupation, 
it was an obvious idea to fortify that title, political in its 
substance, by jiolitical arguments tending to show that thci area 
claimed was that Avhich for tlie purposes of government would 
properly or most conveniently be connected with the occupied 
part. Under the Berlin principles tliere will be little room for 
of either kind, because the limits of the intended 
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- acquisition will have been notified with some degree of precision 
and discussed at once if thought exorbitant, nor on the general 
modem principle will any arguments prevail against a failure to 
establish a sufficient authority by the time that it is required. 
Not much is therefore likely to be heard in future of the class of 
considerations referred to, but they must be noticed for their 
historical interest, and because their usefulness is not even now 
absolutely excluded. Titles must be judged by the state of 
international law at the time when, if at all, they arose^ ; and 
again, a notified limit to which no objection was made may be 
shown by later surveys to be so badly described as to be in- 
capable of identification on the spot, while the colonisation of 
dittereiit states may be advancing towards it from respective 
sides. 

Among the gcogiapliical arguments the two which have 
played the greatest part in history are those of watershed and 
middle distance. They were laid down as follows by the 
negotiators of the United States in the disputes between that 
power on the one hand and first Spain and afterwards Great 
Britain on the other hand, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

^^That whenever any European nation takes possession of any extent 
of sea coast, that possession is understood as extending into the interior 

^ This principle, about which there can be no dispute, was invoked by 
Venezuela in the arbitration with Great Britain about the Guiana boundary. 
It is worth wlnle to notice that in the cases of the Cape Horn Pigeon and 
three other vessels, belonging to United States citizens and molested by 
Russian shi})s of war on the charge of sealing in Russian waters, M. Asser, 
arbitrator, by his sentences in all the cases dated 2i) November 1902, after 
reciting that according to the declarations exchanged between the two 
governmeiits he was to decide by the general primuples of the law of nations 
and the spirit of the international agreements applicable to the matter, 
proceeds thus : quenhiiUe il a eU reeonnu que cette atipulation n*aura audine 
force retroactive, et que rarbUre appliquera aiuv ca,s en iitige le^t prindpea du 
droit des genii et lea traitea iriternationatix qui etaient en vigueur et obiigatoires 
pour lea parties irnpliquces darts ce Iitige, au moment oii la saisie des navires a 
eu lieu, llerme dc D T, etde L. G., 2** serie, tome 5, pp. 76, 80, 86, 98. There 
was no question in these cases of any change in a rule of international law, 
but in one of tliem it was necessary to exclude a treaty as inapplicable by 
its date: ib.^ !>. 89. ^ 
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country to the sources of the rivers emptying within that coast, to all their 
hrfcches and the country they cover, and to give it a right in exclusion of 
all other nations to the same. 

^^That whenever a European nation makes a discovery and takes 
possession of any portion of that continent, and another afterwards does 
the same at some distance from it, where the boundary between them is 
not determined by the principle above nieiitioned the middle distance 
becomes such of course^.*' 

The first of these principles would lead to tlie conclusion 
that France, while she held Canada and Louisiana, was entitled 
to all the basins of the St Lawrence and Mississippi, the mouths 
of wdiich rivers she hfid discovered and taken into lier possession, 
except indeed suc‘h portions of those basins as were comprised 
within the settled area of the Fnglisli colonies or were well 
understood to belong to the Spanish viceroyalty of Mexico. 
But during the negotiations with Ln gland in 1761 France 
repudiated any such claim, and proposed that the Indians 
^‘between Canada and Louisiana, as also between Virginia and 
Louisiana, should be considered as neutral nations, independent 
of the sovereignty of the two crowns, and serve as a ])arrier 
between them%” The United States however, Avheri they had 
purchased from France, the right which she had in I..ouisiana by 
discovery or otherwise, contended against Spain, which was still 
in contact with the Mississippi basin from the side of Mexico, 
that ^M;)y the disc-overy and possession of the Mississippi in its 
whole length and the coast adjoining it, tlie United States are 
entitled to the wliole country dependent on that river, the waters 
which empty into it and their several brandies, within the limits 
on that coast^.” And, later, they claimed against Great Britain 
on the same princijile the whole basin of the Columbia or 
Oregon river, to the mouth of which tliey asscrt,(‘d a right on 
the grounds which w^e have seen above Here the impossible 
magiptude of the pretensions to whidi the doctrine of w'atershed 
would lead was illustrated by tlie fact that British posts had 
been established on the head waters of that great river, by 

^ Tliese were the first and second of tlie three principles mentioned in 
the note on p. 10(1, above. 

2 Twiss, The Oregon Question examined, p. ;307. 

® Twiss, quoting Messieurs Finckney axid Monroe; ib., p. 248. 
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adventurers oi ossing the mountains from the side of the Atlai^ic 
through British territory, and therefore not chargeable with 
having taken unfair advantage of any discoveries at its mouth. 
This claim was settled by a compromise in the Oregon treaty 
of 1846 ; and such has been the usual fate of watershed claims, 
but the principle of middle distance, where the points between 
which it is to be measured are not very far apart, has been more 
fruitful of results. 

A third claiiii of a geographical nature is that to the back 
country {hinterlaiid in German) to an indefinite extent liehind 
a coast of which possession has been taken. In the charters 
granted by the English or British crown to many of the colonies 
which afterwards became the United States, their limits w'ere 
defined as stretching westward from definite parts of the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific*, but this must be taken as intended to 
operate between the colonies and the crown and between ad- 
joining colonies : no preteision of so far-reaching an extent was 
advanced by Great Britain against foreign states. Within more 
modcviate limits the claim to back country is political as well as 
geographical, since it will usually be from the coast at the back 
of wdiich it lies that that region can most (easily be reached, and 
the state which has established its government on the coast will 
l)e acting within its riglit if it hinders another state from using 
its territoiy as c^ne of transit for the purpose of setting up a 
possession adveisc to it in the interior, and indeed a state wliich 
attempted to do so w ould be playing an unfricaidly part. Tlie 
coast state might regard itself as enjoying a sphere of intcu*est 
l)eyond the range of its effective occupation. But it is often 
possible to reacli an interior otherwise than from the nearest 
coast, and where this is so it can only he within moderate limits 
of space, and for a moderate duration of time in inverse propor- 
tion to the urgency of the need of protection for trade and 
settlement in the interior, that a sphere of interest radiating from 
the nearest coast wull properly c*ommand international respect. 
Thus cc:)nsi derod, the claim to back country has an affinity with 
that by continuity or contiguity, which w^as put forward by the 
United StatewS in their controversies above referred to about 
their western and north-western boundaries. ‘‘ It \vill not be 
denied,’’’ Mr Gallatin wrote, ‘‘that tlie extent of^ c^/ntguous 
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temtory to which an actual settlement gives a prior right must 
dejfend in a considerable degree on the magnitude and population 
of that settlement, and on the facility with which the vacant 
adjoining land may within a short time be occupied, settled and 
cultivated by such population, as compared with the probability 
of its being thus occupied and settled from another quarter^'” 
Our observation on tliat argument would be tliat it lays too 
much stress on an always uncertain future, tending as it does to 
keep areas open indeiinitely for appro j)riati on, while the true 
stress lies on the presence in the areas of effective authority 
when i:*equired. Indeed the claim by contiguity so explained is 
too nearly equivalent to the manifest tlestiny ’’ invoked by 
popular rhetoricians. 

Purely political arguments fell under the consideration of 
the Haroii de l..ambermont, in liis award of 17 August 1889, 
between the British and German companies on the farm of the 
island of I.amu. The case turned oji the effect in the circum- 
stances of the acts and engagements of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and his predecessor, l)ut the eminent arbitrator laid down a 
principle wliich extends to the title to territory. ‘^Although,’’ 
he said, ‘‘considerations based on economic and administrative 
interests or on political convenieru-e may throw light on the 
advantage or disadvantage of a solution conformalile to the 
views of one or other party, such leasons cannot stand in place 
of a mode of acijuisition recognised by international law*'^.” 
But the political consideration of security cannot be ruled 
out like that of convenience or interest. “ When,*''' says Sir 
Travers Twiss, “ a nation has discovered a c ountry and notified 
its discovery, it is presumed to intend to take possession of the 
whole country within those natural boundaries which are 
essential to the indcipendence and security of its settlement'*.**’ 

1 Twiss, The Oreipn Question emimined, p. JUl : see also p. »30L 
Mr (’albouu;, writing to Mr Pakenham on ►September 1^44, treated the 
grants as far as the Pacific; made in the colonial cliartej\s mejitioiied in the 
text as based on the ‘’right of continuity,” aiid the treaty of 1763 as 
transferring to th*aiice the Hrltish title so arising : 1 Vyiiarton 6, 7- But 
this is erroneous, for the limits described in the charters had not been 
made by (Ireat Britain the subject of an international claim. 

^ 22 Reme de l>. /. et de L. , p. 353. 

^ Lau) qf Nations y Peace y 2nd edn, p. 205, 
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And the same authority says that ‘^where the control of a 
district left unoccupied is necessary for the security of a s&te 
and not essential to that of another, the principle of vicmitas 
would be overruled by higher considerations, as it would inter- 
fere with the perfect enjoyment of existing rights of established 
domain^’’ But the consideration of security can hardly be 
relied on as important in the title to territory except for very 
small areas contiguous to real settlements. 

Islands in the Sea, 

We shall find that the sea is territorial water, belonging to 
the sovereign of the coast, whether of the mainland or of an 
island, for a distance from tlie coast which is generally taken as 
three nautical miles. If therefore an island lies within that 
distance either from the mainland or from another island, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that it belongs to the sovereign 
of the latter, in the absence of any title to the contrary. We 
do not know whether there is an instance of such contrary title, 
but it might conceivably arise from an island having been 
effectively occupied btifore a title was aetjuired by any state on 
the opposite coast, or both the island and the opposite coast 
miglit belong to the class of old countries, tlie titles to them not 
being derived from any original root but having been handed 
down immemorial ly either by cession and succession or by 
unbroken enjoyment. 

If an island lies entirely outside the range of territorial 
water measured' from the mainland or from any other island, 
the original acquisition of title to it or to any part of it must 
depend on the same principle as the original acquisition of title 
to a part of a continent. Thus in the protocol which was 
signed at Madrid hetweeii England, Germany, and Spain on 
7 March 1885, the two former powers recognised Spanish 
sovereignty over the Sulu Archipelago, including ‘‘ the places 
effectively occupied as w^ell as those places not yet occupied.’’ 
If we regard the other stipulations of the protocol as containing 
the price of the recognition of Spanish sovereignty over the 




^ The Oregon Queetim eoeamined, p. 174. 
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unoccupied parts of the archipelago, and the recognition of it 
existing over the occupied parts as standing on its own 
merits, we may agree with Holtzendorff in interpreting the 
whole as an application of the principle of effective occupation ^ 
The political arguments that may be drawn from the greater or 
less proximity of an island to the opposite coast cannot stand in 
the place of a title depending on received legal rules. They 
may furnish ground for political action, but even the argument 
founded on the security reasonably due to the oj:)positc coast 
must depend too much on the circumstances to be the foundation 
of any positive canon. There is on record a case in which the 
claim to islands as dependencies of a coast was advanc'ed to an 
extravagant extent. The Falkland Islands are considered to 
have been discovered under Spanish auspices by Amerigo Vespucci 
in 1502, but weie first occupied by a French company of St 
Malo in 1764, whence their Frenclx name of Malouines. Spain 
claimed them as dependence of the South American c*onti- 
nent,’’’ and Louis XV surrendered thorn on the payment by 
Spain of an indemnit}^ to the company. It is said that 
Lord Anson, wlieii first Lord of the Admiralty in 1751, had 
contemplated occupying the islands, but that the British 
government abandoned the scheme in deference to Spanish 
objection. Tire complacency of France is easily explained by 
the political and family connection of its court with that of 
Spain, and there is no reason to attribute that of F>ngland to 
any but political causes ; and Calvo, who maintains the justice 
of the Spanish title, appears to put it on the ground of priority 
of discovery and not on that of dependence on the continent, 
though* he relates the claim made on that ground As a 
counter-instance of greater moderation the statement of tlie 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs may be mentioned, We are 
advised that the fishing off* the Seven Stones is not within 
British territorial w atei’s, and the right of foreign boats to fish 
there cannot therefore be contested'^” .These are rocks at tlie 
mouth of the Bristol Channel of w'hich occupation would be 

^ Parliamentary Paper c. 4890 ; Handbuch des Vulkerrechis, vol. 2^ 
p. 200, note 12. 

2 Calvo, Le Droit International thf'oHque et pratique ^ vol. 1, § 218. 

» Tipmsy 1 April 1908 ; Questions not answered orally. 
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impossible, but, not to meiition the question whether they 
might not be considered as dependencies of the Scilly Isles, frdiii 
which they are only a few miles distant, the fishing there would 
be dangerous without the lightship which England maintains in 
proximity to the Stones. 

If an island should lie partly within and partly outside the 
range of territorial water measured from the mainland or from 
another island, and the acquisition of an original title to it 
came into question, it would be dillicult to contend that such 
a title could be gained to any part of it otherwise than by 
effective occupation. 

Lord Stowell once had before him the case of a number of 
little mud islands composed of earth and trees drifted down by 
the river [Mississippi], which form a kind of portico to the 
mainland.’''' He held that they are the natural appendages of 
the coast on which they border, and from vvhi(*h indeed they are 
formed. Their elements,’’’ he said, are derivc‘d immediately 
from the territory, and on the principle of alluvium and in- 
crement, on which so much is to be found in the books of law, 
qnod VIS fluminis de tuo jrraedio dctraxerit^ and vicino p7'axdio 
attiderH^ palarn tuum rcmanet^ even if it has been carried over to 
an adjoining territory.’’’’ He therefore decided that these islands 
were a part of the teiTitory of the United States, and that, they 
being neutral, the three miles within which belligerent capture 
could not lawfully be made were to be reckoned from the 
islands outwards h It will be observed that Lord Stowell did 
not mention the distance of the islands from the mainland, 
whence we may conclude that he did not regard it as important 
wdiere ‘‘the principle of alluvium and increment’’" applies. 


^ The Anna. 6 C. llubiusou 373. 
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MINOR TERRITORIAL RIGHTS. 

In this chapter we propose to discuss certain rio*hts or claims 
in relation to teiTitory which fall short of sovereignty in its 
fullest shape, either because care is taken to distinguish them 
from it in name tliough in suT)stance there is little distinction, 
which is the case of colonial protectorates, or because they 
disclose rather the desire of accpiiring sovereignty than its 
acquisition, which is the case of some of the vso-called spheres 
of influence or interest, or because they are terminable, which is 
the case of leases properly so called, or for any other reason. 

Colon lal Proteciora tes. 

It will have been observed that Art. 34 of the Uerlin 
Conlerence lays down the same condition of notiflcation for 
taking possession of territoiy on the coast of Africa and for 
assuming a ])rotectorate there, but tliat it is only to occupations 
that Art. 35 attaches the obligation of insuring the existence of 
a sufficient authoiity^ The draft prepared by a committee 
included protectorates in Art. 35 also, but on the discnission of 
that draft in the commission they were omitted in that place 
on the motion of the British plenipotentiary, Sir Edward Malet. 
After that omission had been decided on, the French pleni- 
potentiarv, M. de Courcel, obtained the substitution in Art. 35 

1 above, p. 108. Tlie translation in tlie Parliamentary Paper c. 
4301 says, *^^the establishment of authority,” but the French text has 
emsteneey and the dilference should be noted with reference to wliat follows 
in the present paragraph. The proceedings of the conference referred to 
will be found in the Annex no. 1 to Protocol no. 8. 
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of the words ‘‘insui*e the existence of authority for the words 
‘‘establish and maintain a jurisdiction/’ He said that “fSie 
latter form would lead to the supposition that in every new 
occupation it would be necessary to introduce organic innovations 
for the distribution of justice, while it might be that in certain 
regions the existing institutions would be found to be sufficient 
and would simply be preserved.” It follows that taking possession 
in Art. 34* and occupation in Art. 35 were understood not to 
ipply exclusively to uncivilised countries, but to include the 
iiintixation by a signatory power of territory possessing insti- 
tutions capable of meeting its needs at least for a time after the 
ippearance of white men in it, in a word, of territory belonging 
:o some state. Hut if state territory was in the mind of the 
^inference as a possible object of taking possession or occupation, 
:erms more ftimiliar in relation to uncivilised countries, much 
nore must this have been the case when protectoi’ates were 
nentioiied, a teru) not then familiar except in relation to states^ 
[t is true that a different use of the term was then beginning. 
In the general haste to partition the globe effective occupation 
rvas beginning to seem too slow^ a pro(;ess. If a complete title 
•ould only be gained by means of it, at least it might be possible 
‘or a power to put in a provisional claim to a region before 
t suited its policy even to enter on the giadual process of 
dfective occupation. For this purpose the iiaine of protectorate 
vas extended to cases where the only possible subject of pro- 
;ection was a native population living in that primitive social 
jondition which, as we have seen, has never been regarded by 
vliite men as presenting an obstacle to their own assumption of 
political power. These are the colonial protectorates, and the 
lame liad tlie double advantage of giving a Havour of inter- 
lational law to a position intended to exclude other states 
lefore such exclusion could be placed on tiui ground of duly 
LCijnired sovereignty, and at the same time of allowing that 
losition to be abandoned with less discredit tlian attaches to the 
ibandonmeiit of sovereignty, if the country should be found less 
valuable or its retention more costly than bad been hoped. 
Protectorates of both kinds must be considered as having been 

^ bee above, p. 2,2, as to protectorates over states. * 
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invaded in Art/ Berlin, though Sir Edward MaletV 
objiection to their being mentioned in Art, 35 probably arose 
from looking only at the operation of that article, if they were 
mentioned in it, on the normal case of a protectorate, namely 
that in which local institutions not incapable of meeting the 
needs of white men to a certain extent would exist. 

The first step wliicli a government takes towards establishing 
a colonial protectorate usually is that an agent of it, to wdiom 
the name of consul is often given, concludes treaties witli native 
chiefs, or that the govermuent adoj)ts tlie treaties concluded 
.with native chiefs by its subjects as private adventurers. To 
proceed by agreement is always desirable arid generally possible, 
though too often force is the first means employed against the 
indigenous population. But such agreements ought to be 
strictly limited to the things which the natives can understand, 
among which property and its transfer are commonly to be found, 
but certainly not the complicated aiTangements of a modern 
stat<\ 

Within that limit the rights acquired from the natives may 
be of legal validity e\en under the vhite government to be 
ultimately established ; outside it they have not so much as moral 
validity, either as a foundation for such a government or for any 
other purpose. But the limit has often been flagrantly tran- 
scended, especially by private adventurers. An example is a 
treaty concliidixl in 1890 by the representative of a British 
company with a drunken savage dignified as ‘‘ king or chief of 
Manika,'” who was made to grant to the company a perpetual 
monopoly of almost everything that white men can do, including 
banking and electric lighting^ Good examples on the other 
hand are furnished by the treaties which the British consul 
signed in 1889 with the Makololo cliiefs of Nyasaland, providing 
for peace, free access to all parts of the country, the right to 
build houses and possess property according to the laws in force 
there, liberty to trade and manufacture, and the decision of 
differences by a duly authorised representative of the British 
crown ; and binding the chiefs not to cede any territory to any 
other power, or to enter into any treaty with any foreign 


1 Parliamentary Paper c, 6495, p. 28. 
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government except through and with the consent of the British 
crown^. Such a form of treaty, in which no attempt is made \o 
derive sovereignty by cession from natives who do not possess 
the ideas and habits implied in a state, is in accordance with 
pi'inciples more than once recognised by the British parliament, 
llie Pacific Islanders Protection Act of 1875 enacted that it 
should be “lawful for Her Majesty to exercise power and juris- 
diction over her subjects within any islands and places in the 
Pacific Ocean, not being within Her Majesty‘'s dominions nor 
within the jurisdiction of any civilised power, in the same and as 
ample a manner as if such power or jurisdiction had been 
ac(}uired l)y the cession or conquest of territory®.'” And the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890 enacted that “ where a foreign 
country is not subject to any government from which Her 
Majesty thcj Queen might obtain jurisdiction by treaty^, capitu- 
lation, grant, usage, sufferance or other lavstVil means. Her 
Maj(‘sty shall by vii tue of this A<*t have jurisdiction over Her 
Majesty’s sul)jects for tlie time being resident in or ixjsorting to 
that country**.'” It is not therefore from the natives that tlie 
powers and rights constituting a colonial protectorate are derived, 
and the absence of local institutions that c^an bc‘ utilised obligi\s 
the state assuming such a protectorate to put its own personality 
forward and itself act wherever re(]uired throughout tlie region 
comprise d in it. Hence, as Mr Hall justly observes, “the powers 
exercised in a [colonial] protectorate arc in fact territorial. 
Fiaxh and every sovereign power is terr*itorial in that it obliges 
every person within the territory of the state or community to 
the extent of its afiplicability ; and inversely, eveiy^ power which 
extends over the whole territory is a jiart of or an emanation 
from tlie state sovereignty 

But a colonial protectorate, emanation though it be from the 
sovereignty of the state assuming it, differs from the establishment 

^ I^irliaTnentary Paper e. 5904^ p. loG. 

® 8t. 38 and 39 Viet. , c. 51, s. 6. 

^ St. 53 and 54 Viet, c. 37, combining with s. 2 the words in the 
preamble to which that section refers. 

^ A Treatise on tfie Foreign Powers and Jurlsdietion of the British Crowny 
§ 98, pp. 224, 225, 'Hie insertion of the word “coloniar* is required by 
the context. 
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of^that sovereignty in the country over which it is assumed /Jj 
there is no annexation by the state in question. This disJ 
tinction, even while it lasts, is attenuated by the circumstance* 
that a colonial protectorate is intended by the state assuming 
it to exclude the action of other powers as completely as it 
would be excluded by annexation, since otherwise tlie pro- 
tectorate would not have the desired eflect -fvixin^arkino* the 
rnnjitry for thn ^^ nioyment of the assuming sh ite, JIuid 

the distinction is usually transitory as well as atte^iated, for 
the action taken in a colonial protectorate, if persevered in, 
necessarily has the eiflect of preparing the way for annexation 
and leading up to it. Soon the coimtiy is no longer dc*scribed 
as a protectorate but as a colony, or it is incorportited in an 
adjoining colony, and even before that stage is reached the 
difterence between the protectorate and a dominion may have 
become imperceptible, especially whei*e its administration is 
closely connected witli tliat of an adjoining colony. The 
British protectorate of Bechiianaland })resents a remarkable 
case. When established in 1885 it was tlie most advanced 


post of British rule or influence towards tlie interior of South 
Africa, as is usual with colonial prot(‘clorates, but it lias ceased 
to be so. Not only has the territxiry of tlie South African 
llepublic, which lies to the east of it, lieeii accjuired hy conquest, 
but Rhodesia, whicli lies to the nortli of it, is as much British 
soil as is Bi-itish India, liaving been acquired by the Britisli 
South Africa Cotiipany, <uid therefore for the crown, as are all 
the territorial acquisitions of subjects, iind its administration 
having been in part taken over by the crown. Beclinana- 

land Protectorate therefore is nearly surrounded by Jtritish 
territory, and a strip of it, through which tlie railway runs, 
has bemi made indisputalily Britisli. It would therefore lie 
pedantic not to consider the wliole as British territory in tl)e 
sense of international law, subject for international [lurposes to 
the rights of Khama and the other chiefs whicli h;ive been 
acknowledged by agreements with tliem. 
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to exclude all other states from any action within it ^ T^he 
British colonial protectorates in Africa which appear still to 
hear that character in its purity are those of Northern Nigeria, 
Uganda and Somaliland, but there are five or six others the 
administration of which has become closely connected with that 
of adjoining colonics. In the Indian Archipelago there is a 
pi’otectorate which the British Government proclaimed in 1888 
over the so-called state of North Borneo, to which name there 
is nothing to answer except the territory held by the British 
North Borneo Company under grants made by the Sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu, both Mahometan rulers, and which is now' 
administered by the company subject to its appointment of the 
governor being approved by the British Secretary of State. 
The Sulu Archipelago has passed to the United States, and 
Brunei was taken in 1888 under British protection of the 
ordinary international kind. So the British North Borneo Pro- 
tectorate is anomalous. Being composed of fragments detached 
from Mahometan states it cannot be regarderl as a colonial 
protectorate in an uncivilised region, but the nominal state over 
which protection is asserted seems to have been invented for the 
[)urpose of preventing the anncixation of the country, wdiich 
would have followed if it had been treated as an acquisition 
made by the company. 

Although it is only in the territories occupied by them on 
the African coast that Art. 35 of Berlin expresses the obligation 
of the powders to assure the existence of an authority sufficient 
to cause acquired rights to be respected, there can be no doubt 
that the principle of that obligation applies equally to colonial 
protectorates. A power which pretends to exclude^ the action of 
other powers from a region lying open to white enterprise must 
itself supply the ci\'ilised action necessary for the safeguard and 

^ llie Institute of lutcu-iiational Law, at its meeting at Ijausanne in 
18BB, adopted a set of articles in the first of which the conditions for the 
effective occupation of a territory a titre de soumramete were laid down, 
and of wliich the second was this : Les regies enoncMs dans V article ci-dessus 
sent applicables uu cas ou une puissance, sans assumer V entiere soumramete 
d*un territoire, et tout en mainienant avec ou sans restinctions V autonomic 
administrntwe indigene, placerait ce territoire sous son pkotectokat. 
Annuaire, 10*”® volume, p. 202 ; Tableau g&neral de V Institut dc Droit 
International, p. 140. . 
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reflation of such enterprise, in the degree in which on a fair 

construction it is from time to time nectessary, equally whether 
the pretension to exclude is based on annexation or on the 
assumption of a protectorate^. And no action can be adequate 
to meet such needs which does not include the exercise of 
jui’isdiction within the region over the subjects of foreign powers 
as well as over those of the power assuming the protectorate. 
This is so cleiii* that a state which ac(]uiesces in its own ex- 
clusion from a given territory must lie understood to acquiesce 
in the exercise there of jurisdiction over its subjects by the state 
to wdiich it leaves the territory free. Accordingly “the law' 
regulating jurisdiction in the German protectorates, as modilied 
by alterations introduced by imperial decree of 15 March 1888, 
expressly declares that it is competent to the imjierial authority 
to extend jurisdiction over all persons irrespectively of their 
nationality, and to place natives of the territory on tlu; vsame 
footing as German subjects with regard to the right of Hying 
the imperial Hag-.’’ And by the first article of the General Act 
of the Brussels Confereiure of July 1890 it is declared that the 
most effective means for counteracting the slave trade in the 
interior of Africa are tlie following : (1) progressive organisation 
of the administrative, judicial, religious, and military services in 
the African territories placed under the sovereignty or pro- 
tectorate of civilised nations”; while in the second to tlie 
seventh paragraphs are prescribed the establishment of occupied 
stations, roads, railwajs, iidand steam navigation, telegrapli 
lines, and the maintenance of restrictions on the importation of 
fire-arms and ammunition. Hall, quoting this, justly observes 
that “ evidently on the one hand acts of the nature contem})lated 
and prescribed compel extensive interference with the internal 
sovereignty of a community, and involve a commensurate as- 

^ See the resolution of the Institute of International Law which, hy 
the effect of Arts. 1 and 2, quoted respectively on pp. 113 and 120^ 
requires even in protect<» rates the establislimerit of a responsible lo(*,al 
power. 

2 Hall on the Foreign Pormrs and Jurisdiction of the. British Crown y 
p. 208. The reference is to the Gesetis hetreffend die Re<ddsi%*rhaltniss der 
deutschen Schufis^grhiete vom 15 Mars: 1888, Art. 2, § 7^ in the Reichsge- 
setzliatt of that d^te. 
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““ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sumption of sovereignty by tlie protecting state; on the otjaer 
the objects aimed at can hardly, if at all, be attained compatibly 
with the exemption of European traders and adventurers from 
the local civilised jurisdiction 

But the Orders in Council winch regulate tlie exercise of 
jurisdiction in British colonial protectorates were at first so 
jdrawn as to confer it, or to recognise its existence, only over 
piritish subjects and not over those of other states. There are 
several ways in which a state may acquire jurisdiction outside 
its dominions. One is where an oriental power-, without be- 
coming subject to a protectorate, grants to foreign consuls 
jurisdiction over their respective nationals within its teiTitory. 
Then the consular jurisdiction so founded may be carried a step 
further by usage; for the usage of European states by which 
differences between their subjects in tlie East are submitted to 
the jurisdiction of the defendants (*01)8111 amounts to consent, 
which is another lawful source of jurisdiction*-*. But farther, if 
a state becomes subject to a protectorate, its sovereignty is 
divided betw'een itself and the protecting state according to the 
terms of the arrangement between them; and there seems to be 
ho reason why tiiose terms should not assign to tlie latter the 
jurisdiction over all foreigners w ithin the territory of the former, 
'riiird states miglit obJe(-t to the establishment of a particular 
protectorate so defined, just as tlu^y may olrject to aiiv inter- 
national arrangement which they conceive to be detrimental to 
their just interests, but no general principle of international law 
would be violated by it. Thus France, by the treaties between 
her and lier protected states of Aimam and Cambodia, has 
accjuired jurisdiction over foriu’gners in them, and the French 
Court of Cassation has by fair reasoning dedu(?ed a similar 
powaT from the terms, liy no means express, of the* treaty with 
the protected sultan of Johanna or Anjouan^. By the declara- 
tion of 16 December 189 ^ between Great Britain and Zanzibar, 
when the defendant or accused is a subject of the latter or of 
some other rion-Christiaii power not represented by consuls and 

1 Hall, u. s., p. 207, 8ce also pp. 21o, 214. 

Dr Lusiiiiigtoii in Pitpaynnni v. Ruanian tStmm Naviyation and 
Trading Oo/npany, 2 Moore P. C. Ifin. 

3 Hall, u. p, 200. ♦ ^ 
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a subject is concerned, the judicial power of the sultan is 

delegated to the British sovereign. All these cases have the 
common feature that the jurisdiction concerned in them is 
obtained from a foreign govei'nment, and firll within sect. 1 of the 
Foreigii Jurisdiction Act 1890. Colonial protectorates fall 
under sect. ^ of that Act, quoted above ^ as being exercised in 
countries not subject to any government from which the British 
sovereign might obtain jurisdiction, and that section gives him 
jurisdiction only over liis own subjects. It might well however 
have been considered that the assumption in such protectorates 
of jurisdiction over the subjects of foreign states woiild bo 
warranted as well by the nature of tlie (*ase as by foreign 
example, and this view appears to have since been taken, for in 
1893 the Pacific Order in Council provided that consent to 
the jurisdiction sliould be required from foreigners or natives 
only *^in islands and places which are not British settlements 
or under the protection of Her Majesty^^’ In further support 
of the same view Hall, soundly as we think, brings forward the 
analogy which the assumption of a colonial protectorate Ix ars 
to conquest, its territorial character making it practically 
expiivalent to the assumption of some part at least of sove- 
reignty, notwithstanding the care taken to distinguish it from 
complete annexation. And, as he argues, since in cases of 
coiujuest the crown acxjuires full jurisdiction ovei' every person 
on the soil without the necessity of w’aiting for the sautdion of 
parliament, the jurisdiction over foreigiuM’s in colonial pro- 
tectorates, if placed on tliis ground, needs no support from the 
Foreiiru Jurisdiction Act 1890"*. It would indexed be dillicult to 
recontdle its repufliation witli the fissertion of jurisdiction over 
the native inhabitants of such protectorates, wliich is believed to 
be the constant practice of British authorities. 

^ P. 124. ^ Haih li. s., 

Ih., pp. 224, 225. 


wifi. 
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Spheres of Inflmnce or Interest. , 

(A.) Agreements for Esciproaal AbsieMtimi from Territorial E^pparision. 

Colonial protectorates differ so little from annexations, 
especially in the responsibilities which they involve, that they 
could not satisfy the haste which characterised the latter part 
of the nineteenth century for the provisional appropriation of 
territories in advance of anything resembling occupation. A 
more shadowy form of earmarking was therefore invented, in 
what are called spheres of influence or interest. It cannot be 
exjiected that tliese shall be definable either in tlie form of their 
ac(jviisition or in their effect when ac(|uii’ed : such precision would 
defeat the object. We can only notice the difterent modes of 
international action w^hicli liave given occasion for their being 
claimed. 

l"he most frecpient of those modes of international action 
lias l^eiMj the conclusion between two powers of an agreement by 
which each ])romises not to pursue a policy of territorial ex- 
pansion beyond a certain line. As an example we may take the 
dec'laration of 6 A])ril 188(1 between England and Germany, by 
which a certain line was drawn in tlie Western l^xeific, and a 
reciprocal engagement was made in these tei ins : 

^Hrcrmany [(rreat IVritaiii] engages not to make a(a|nisitions of territory, 
accept protectorates, or interfere witli the extension of British [(jrerman] 
influence, and to give up any acquisitions of territory or protectorates 
already established, in that f>art of tlie Western Pa(;ihc lying to tlie east, 
south-east, or south [west, iiortli-west, or uortli] of the said conventional 
line/' 

This was accompanied by some (‘ollateral stipulations, as 
may always be tlic t^ase with sncli arrangements. Nothing can 
be more simple than an agreement of tlie kind, if taken as 
it stands. Each contracting party pi'omises to abstain from 
every foi in of aggrandisement on the otlua’ side of the bonndary 
laid down. On its own side each must pursue its aggrandise- 
ment, if at all, by tlie methods and snliject to the conditions 
applicable in other cases to the ac(juisition of possessions or 
protectorates. Until that is done, and except so far as it is 
done, nothing is acquired by either. If either meets on its own 
side of the boundary with a third power, the rights of the . 
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latter are intact. The agreement is res inter alios £icta^ and 
cannot be quoted against it. 

It is probable that the earliest of these agreements for 
reciprocal abstention were concluded without a thought of their 
leading indirectly to anything more tlian is contained in their 
tenour. As precluding jealousies and conflicts between the 
powers signing them in the parts of the world to which they 
related, they were valuable enough, simply as they stood, to 
make it unne^cessary to search for any other motive for them. 
But every legal practitioner or observer of human nature knows 
how inveterate is the habit of appealing to an understanding 
when agreements fail ; and so it was inevitable that when an 
agreement between two powers for reciprocal abstention has 
been published, and a considerable time has elapsed witliout 
third |)owers protesting or signifying their reserves, a popidar 
notion should arise that the obligation of absten tion is extended 
to third powers by an ‘‘understanding,’''’ and that a sphere of 
influence is thus created generally and not merely as between 
tlie parties. In strict law there are t\ro answ ers to that notion. 
One is that silence only damages where there is occasion for 
speech, and that an agreement by state A to abstain from 
territory since it does not interfere with any rights or ex- 
pec-tations of state B relating to that territory, does not call 
on state B for speech. The other is tliat the thing whicli it is 
attempted to build on the foundation of silence, namely a com- 
mencement of appropriation without a comniencernent of effective 
occupation, does not exist in international law. The utmost 
that can be said in favour of the notion is that state 
agreement witli states C to al)stain from toj ritory X eiu*ourages 
a hope in state C, and that it would bc' unfriendly in states B to 
thwart that hope after it has long been entertained without 
warning. This is true, and it would be foolish to ignore the 
great part wliicli unfriendliness and the suspicion of it, even 
unaccompanied by any violation of legal rigid, play and are 
always likely to play in determining the international conduct 
which is the practical interpretation of international relations. 
On the other hand a line of argument which would oblige 
a state to signify at once its reserves about an agreement not in 

• • 9 -2 
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itself eoncerning it, reserves which if they were not forced %to 
publicity the occasion might never arise for disclosing, would 
seem ratlier to tend towai'ds multiplying the exhibitions of 
jealousy and unfriendliness between states than towards avoiding 
them. Hall, in discussing the question, points out that the 
ambiguous character of spheres of influence will make it ad- 
visable to shorten their duration. It is not likely,’*’ he says, 
that an influencing government v\ ill And itself able for any 
IcTigth of time to a\a>id the adoption of means for securing the 
safc‘ty of foreigners, and consequently of subjecting the native 
chiefs to steady interference and pressure. Duty towaixls friendly 
countries and self-protection against rival powers will alike 
compel a rapid hardening of control, and probably before long 
spheres of influence are destined to be merged into some un- 
organised form of protectorate analogous to that which exists in 
the Malay Peninsula^” 

The most imporlant diplomatic incident i^onnected with this 
<}uestion is tliat caused l)y the French occupation of Fashoda 
on the Nile in 189<S. By the Anglo-German agreement of 
1 July 1890 Ciermany had recognised a Britisli sphere of 
influence extending to the western watershed of the basin 
of the Upper Nile‘S;” and by the Anglo-Congolese agreement 
of 12 May 1894 tlie sovereign of the Congo State “recognised 
tlie British splien* of influence as laid down in the Anglo-German 
agi-eement of 1 July 1890,” and Great Britain undertook to give 
that sovereign a lease of (‘ertain territories carved out of that 
sphere, wliicli during his reign would include Fashoda but would 
afterwards be diminishc?d in extcmt®. By an exchange of letters 


of even date with the agreement, this lease was to be subject 
to “ the cdaims of Turkey and Fgypt in the basin of the Upper 
Nile'^.” We may here pause to note the high value which 
granting a lease out of it shows to have been placed on the 
interest created by Germany’s agreement of abstention. But 
to proceed wdth our narrative, by the Franco -Congolese agree- 
ment of 14 August 1894 the Congo sovereign, in deference to 


1 Foreign Powerft and Jurisdiction of the British Crown, p. 2^.50. 

2 Hertslot. map of Africa by Treaty, p. i}4;2, 

3 i/>., p. lOUa. 4 1 ^ 12 . ^ 
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protest of France, undertook not to use the rights given 
him by the lease in a region including Fashoda^ Finally, on 
the overthrow of the Khalifa in 1898 by Lord Kitchener in 
comniand of Egyptian and British forces England seized the 
opportunity of asserting the dormant claim of Egypt to Eashoda. 
It is as an Egyptian possession, in which England shares in con- 
sideration of the part she took in its reconquest, that the place 
has been governed since the retirement of the French from it^, 
and the aigLiments founded on the British sphere of influence 
which were used in tlie discussion witli France may perhaps 
have been so used only makeweights, though something may 
have been due to the situation as it concerned Egypt not having 
then been T‘egulated In any case they must be noted as ex- 
pressions of opinion on the subject now occupying us. Lord 
Salisbury said to the Frem-h ambassador tliat France had 
received repeated Avarnings that a seizure of land in that locality 
could not be accepted by Great Britain. The first warning was 
the Anglo-German agreement, which was communicated to the 
French government, and the provisions of wdiich as regards the 
Nile w ere never formally contested. The next w^arniniv was iriven 
by the agreement with the king of the Belgians, the sovereign 
of the Congo State, the concession made by whom in the Franco- 
(Jongolese agreement ‘Slid not diminisli the significance of the 
act as an assertion of her rights by England.'" Mis lordship 
next referre^d to a speech made in 1895 by Sir Edward Grey, 
then under-secretary of state for foreign Affaii-s, respecting the 
intentions of England, to w'hich the French foreign minister 
was oificially informed in 1897 that Her Majesty's then govern- 
ment adhered. And he said: ‘Mf ]''rance had throughout in- 
tended to challenge oiii' claims, and to occupy a portion of this 
territory for herself, she w^as bound to liave broken silenc(c\" 

Tlie ultimate result of the same incident was a delimitation 
of the British or Anglo-Egypliaii and Fi*enc]i spheres of influence 

^ Ilcrtslet, op. cit., p. 1021. 

2 Sec tlio Anglo-Egyptiaii convention of 10 January 10i)0, in the 
Egyptian OffiAylal Journfil of that date and the Tmm' of 20 January 1809. 
The Fashoda incident has been noticed for another purpose, above, p. (i(>. 

Lord Salisbury’s despatch «if 0 October 1808, in Parlianienhiry Paper, 
Egypt, 110^3, 1808: Tinieb' of 25 October 1808. 
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in North Central Africa, by which the line between them 
drawn on the west of Darfur, leaving on the French side of it 
Wadai, which lies south of Tripoli, a Turkish province which 
Italy had long regarded as her future share in possible dis- 
inembennents of the Turkish empire. This gave great offence 
to Italian opinion, as though it w^ere a condemnation of the 
claim of Italy to extend her influence or interest to the natural 
back country {Jih iter land) of Tripoli, in the case other acquiring 
that province. And thus another instance was furnished of the 
impossibility of limiting the international effect of reciprocal 
agreements for abstention to theii* strict terms as between the 
parties to them, at least so far as tliat effect may consist in 
creating opinion and situations dependent on opinion. 

{B.) Agreements not to alienate territory. 

Another mode in which it has been recently attempted to 
create spheres, pca'haps this time to be more correctly described 
as of interest rathc'r than of influeiK‘(i, is by agreements in which 
an oriental state binds itself not to alienate certain tenitory. 
Sucli are tlie agreemciits wdiich China made in 1898 with Great 
Britain, that she ‘‘ will never alienate any territory in the 
provinces fid joining the Yang-tsze to any other pow-er, wliether 
under lease, mortgage, or any otlier designation ’’ ; w itii France, 
not to alienate any portion of the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Yunnan; and with Japan, not to alienate tlie 
province of Fokien. China also in 1897 promised France not 
to alienate the island of Hainan. By these means the respectiv e 
stipulating ])ower makes known to the world that it claims, 
next to the state actually in possession, an interest in the given 
territory. If the state actually in possession should so c;om- 
ph tely l>reak up that no fragment of it can be treated as 
succeeding to its international obligations, the agreement would 
fall to the ground for w^ant of a party bound by it, but the 
stipulating power might use against third states the publicity 
of the agreement, and the fact that it had long remained without 
protest by them, as tlie foundation for a right of succession in 
the given territory. The claim would be similar to that by 
which it is attempted to establish the generally binding qhar- 
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act|ir of spheres of influence created by reciprocal agreements of 
two powers for abstention from territorial expansion, and the 
same topics of argument apply for and against both. In the 
mean time the agreement sanctions no interference in the ten'itory 
with the state actually in possession. What it creates is a 
questionable reversionary right, which, so far as it exists, must 
be called territorial since it is to territory that it applies, 
and must therefore be classed among tlie minor teiritorial 
rights. 

Leases, 

In recent times tliere liave been many cases in wliich an 
interest in territory has been granted by one state to another 
under the name, drawn from the analogy of property, of a lease, 
in French ]}aU, Such are the leases granted by China in 1898 
of Port Arthur and I'alienwan to Russia for 25 years, now vested 
in Japan; to England of Weihaiwei ‘‘ for so long a period as 
Port Arthur shall remain in the occupation of Russia, ’’’ and of 
Kaulung for 99 years ; to (Termany of Kiauchau for 99 years ; 
and to l\’ance of Ivwangcliauwan. Such also are tlie leases of 
diflerent parts of his mainland dominions which the sultan of 
Zanzibar granted to the British blast Africa Company in 1888 
and 1890 for 50 years, extended in 1891 to perpetuity, and now 
held by the British crown. Such too are tlie leases which Great 
Britain and the f'ongo State granted to one another of certain 
African distiicts in 1891, to endure ^‘so long as the Congo 
territories as an independent state or as a Belgian colony remain 
under the sovereignty of His [Belgian] Majesty or His Majesty*’s 
successors,’"* except as to a part of that granted to the Congo 
State, which was to determine wlien the actual king of the 
Belgians should cease to be its sovereign \ 

When property is leased, the lessor retains a proprietary 
right which runs concurrently with the lessee’s right of enjoy- 
ment. If therefore the analogy were closely pressed, the state 

^ See above, p. 132. 

2 This statement is substantially true in all cases, in Ftliij^li.sh 

law the lessor's is the actual freehold when the lease is for years and 

only reversionary when it is for a life, while in lloinan law it is always the 
nuda proprietas. Even when the lease is in perpetuity, that is an 
empUyteums, the emperor Zeno decided that the Icvssor remains the dontinm. 
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which grants a lease of territory would be held to retain all i^he 
time some soil: of sovereignty over it. This however would not 
suit the parties to such transactions as those which have been 
mentioned, since the lessee state requires the unrestricted use of 
the soil for the erection of fortresses and other purposes as well 
warlike as pacific, while the lessor state would object to the loss 
of its neutrality which would result from the use by the other 
of what was in any sense its teri*itory in or in support of warlike 
operations against a third. We must then agree with Despagnet 
mIio, after remarking that tlie restoration of the territory at the 
end of the specified term is very unlikely, says that these 
pretended leases are alienations disguised in order to spare the 
susceptibility of the state at whose cost they are made. He 
adds the motive of avoiding disquiet to rival powers, but it 
cannot be imagined tliat any power would be deceived by the 
fallacious appearancet The comjilete transfer of sovereignty 
for the specified term is also the official German interpretation 
of an international lease, tlie Irn penal Ckizctte of Berlin having 
announced with regard to Kiauchau that ‘^the Imperial Chinese 
government lias transferred to the German government, lx)r the 
period of the lease, all its sovereign riglits in the territories in 
question'-^.*” On tlie other hand the olficial statejnent in the 
liussian press bore that Fort Arthur and Talienwaui, with the 
adjacent territories, had been “ceded in usufruct to the imperial 
government for a term of 25 years,'” and that this w'as an 
arrangement “safeguarding the integrity of the soveieign rights 
of China, and satisfying the essential needs of Russia alike as a 
maritime jiower and a territorial neighbour'C This may pass 
as rhetoric*, but it cannot be doubted that the practical Russian 
view wxis the same as the German, and that tlie Japanese view 
is such also. 

^ § o04 his. In an unsigned artirJe in the Ileinw GSnerale de Droit 
Intermitional Fublic, edited ])y Mm. TiJlct and I auchiile, it was said of the 
lease by England to tlie Congo State that the expression used ought not to 
cause any illusion about tlie real nature of the contract, and that a lease 
without any rent due from the lessee and without limit of continuance is 
not a true letting but an alienation : 1 R. G, de D, /. P. 380. 

Times of 0 January 1898. 

^ Times of 30 March 1898. 
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Rights to Occtipij and Administer. 

The Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Art. S5, provided that ‘‘the 
[Turkiish] prov inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria Hungary j""’ and went on to at- 
tenuate that provision so far as concerned the sandjak of Novi- 
Bazar, a part of the vilayet or province of Bosnia, on tlie details 
relating to which the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish govern- 
ments reserved to themselves to come to an unders Landing. By 
their convention of 91 April 1879^ the two governinents noL 
only settled the details relating to Novi-Bazar, but made 
several stipulations concerning the territory to be occu})ied, one 
of which (Art. 6) was that “the question of the treatment of 
the inliabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina living or travelling 
outside those provinc.es shall be regulated later by a special 
arrangement.” It was also recited in the preamble tliat “the 
fact of the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina does not 
impair (ne jdorte pas attnaie aua ) the rights of sovereignty of 
II. I. M. the'^ Sultan ovei* those provinces.” Thus the Austro- 
Hungarian i‘ight in the occupied jn'ovince.s, the extent of winch 
might have been doubtful if it liad rested on tlie t i cialy of Berlin 
alone, was made to a])|)ear as a riglit of internal administration, 
free extrept in tlie particulars provided for by tiu' convention 
but devoid of the character of sovereignty, and unac‘com{)anied 
by external powers. N<ivertlieless the Austro-Hungarian law of 
S November 1881 subjectc'd the people of the occupied provinces 
to military service, which the eminent llussian jurist F. do 
IMartens cliaracterised as “ undoubtedly an act wdiich violates 
their conscience and their direct obligations to their legitimate 
sovereign the Sultan-.” And the treaty of cojumerce of 1881 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, after stipulating various 
rights for tho subjects of each party in the territory of tlie 
other, declared the treaty to be applicabki to all countries 
comprised in the Austro-Hungarian customs territory, in which 
the occupied provinces had been included. Th(‘reupon, a 

^ Holland, Eui'opean Concert on the Eatitern Question, p. 

' ^ fj'raite de^ Droit International, Fi-eucli traiislatioa, vol. 1, p. 47^5. 
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Herzegovinian named Bochko having died in Servia in 18^1, 
leaving property there which was claimed by his Herzegovinian 
heirs, the Servian court of hrst instance refused to apply the 
ti^eaty on the ground that only Turkey had the right to con- 
elude conventions regulating the legal position of Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians in foreign countries, an opinion shared by 
F, de Martens ^ But the Court of Cassation at Belgrade re- 
versed the decision on the ground that the objection to the 
treaty, although sound, ought to have been taken by the Servian 
legislature when voting on its ratification, and that as it had 
not done so the judicial power was bound. The Austro- 
Hungarian goverjiinent maintained its view, and a new treaty 
of commerce with Servia in 189^ reproduced the article ob- 
jected to\ 

In tliese circumstances the actual extent of the right of 
Austria-TTungary in the occupied provinces was the subject of 
controversy. IIoltzendorH* said that Austria, in introducing 
military service and establishing new courts of justice, over- 
stepped the boundaries of occaipation and administration, and 
did that for whicli international law can find no Ij^isis in her 
contract. But he added tiiat those dispositions had met with 
recognition l>y other powers, which, for example, had accepted 
tlie withdrawal from them of the consular jurisdiction which 
tiiey (‘u j o ved u nder the Turkish capitiilati ons ®. Blu n tschli 
boldly carries the substantial light of Austria-Hungary up to 
the trealy of Berlin itself, saying in his criticism of that docii- 
merit : Slie does not govern the country as the Sultan \s niaii- 

datory and in his name but in her own iiame, slie administers 
the (country not on behalf of the Sublime Porte but in the 
interest of the populations. She is in possessk>n of the 
sovereignty, wliicli in theory continues to belong to the Sultan. 
Tire Sultan's right is a nuclum ju.s‘ without eHicacy, a mere 
semblanee of right^.'' On the other hand the Servian patriots, 
who saw in Austria-Hungary the obstacle to the inclusion of 

J u. s., p. 47a 

^ See articles by Professor Peritch in tho Revue de Droit International 
fit de Legulation Comparce^ 2me serie, t. 3, nos. liO, 241, 398. 

3 Vol. 2, p. 11(1, note 5. 

^ 13 U, de IJ, L el de L, C,, p. 585. 
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Bos)iia and Herzegovina in a Greater Servia\‘ and F. de 
Martens^ represented the mission confided to Austria-Hungary 
for the pacification of those provinces as conditional, subject in 
case of failure to be recalled by the powers, which might then 
make or approve some other arrangement. To us it seems that 
the mission cannot have been assumed with such an understand- 
ing. It is always impossible to predict what may be the conse- 
quences of prolonged disordei* in any part of the world, but 
a gr(?at power only accepts a position treated as assured, and 
not one in whicli the continuance of disorder under its rule is 
contemplated as a contingency. 

It remains to observe that the l ight of Austria-Hungarv in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, whether it was one of pi*actica] though 
not nominal sovereignty or only one of internal administration, 
belonged to the dual monaichv. There was no reason why that 
monarchy, forming as it does one state of international law, 
should not have a dependency annexed to it, to lx? governed by 
its common ministric's as Bosnia and Herzegovina were in fact 
governed, Tln'iefore the argument that annexation was im- 
possible without saying whether it was to Austria or to Hungary 
was unsound, and it is to the dual monarchy that the two 
provinces were annexed in 1908. 

By the Anglo-Turkish convention of 4 June 1878 and 
another, called an annex to it, of 1 July of tlie same year, tlie 
sultan assigned Cyprus to be occuj)ied and administered l)y 
lingland,*’*’ and (•ertaiii stijiulations were made about its adminis- 
tration. The arrangement is the same as that for the provinces 
occupied by Austria-Hungary, both in the terms occupy and 
administer” used to describe it and in the unconditional cha- 
racter and unlimited duration given to it% but in other respects 

^ J ll. de D. I. ei de L. (1, 2me serie, p. 

^ Traite de Droit InUirmUionaly vol. 1, p. 47H. 

3 It is with great respect for his learning that we have to note an error 
into which F. <ie Martens has fallen in saying that (Cyprus ‘Ms only 
occupied by the English conditionally, until the introduction of the 
promised reforms ; as soon as they have been accomplislied the island 
must be restored to Turkish administration : Traite de Droit International 
ly 476, Tlie coTiveiitioii of 4 June engages England in certain contingencies 
to join th^ sultan in defending cerUiiii territories by arms ; the sultan 
pronflses in rQturri to introduce reforms in those territories, ‘Mind in order 
to enable England to make necessary provision for executing her engage- 
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there are diflerences. The assignment of Cyprus is not based on 
any irremediable inability of the Sultan to se(^ure the peace 
of the island, which had not in fact been disturbed; the con- 
tinuance of a Mahometan religious tribunal, to which there was 
nothing paraUel in the Austro-Turkish convention, is stipulated ; 
and England is to pay to the Porte an estimated annual excess 
of revenue over expenditure, while in the other case it was 
merely provided that the revenues of Uosnia and Herzegovina 
should be exdusively applied for thosc^ provinces. The adminis- 
tration of Cyprus is now conducted by a high commissioner, who 
acts “ in the name and on behalf of His Majesty'^’ the liritish 
sovereign, and makes laws and ordinances with the advice of 
a legislative conmnl, subject to a power of disallowance retained 
by the crown, winch can also legislate directly for the island by 
order in council. The extradition of criminals and accused 
persons is provided for, and, as in the Austrian case, the other 
powers have ac(jiiiesced in the supersession of the consular 
jurisdiction by the British courts. But ‘Miatives of the island 
of Cyprus are not considered to be protect(‘d subjects of the 
[Bi'itisli crown] in countries foreign to the Ottoman empire, or 
even in Egypt, still less therefore in other parts of the Ottoman 
dominions h’’ 

There has therefore been a real dismemberment of the 
sovereignty of (^ypnis. Along with tlie whole of its name the 
Sultan retains some part of its rights. He is not quite reduced 
to the nudum jus which Bluntschli found for him in Bosnia atid 
Herzegovina, but his share is insignificant. 


ment, H.l.M. tlie Sultan further consents to assig-n the island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and adininistered by England."’ The contingencies for tlie 
operations of the defensive alliance were afterwards affected by the 
signature of the treaty of Herlin, but there remains this one, ^^if any 
attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to take possession of 
any further territories of H.J.M. the Sultan in Asia as fixed by the 
definitive tr(*,aty of peace.” So, tfie engagement of England extending to 
all future time, the assignment of Cyprus as the necessary provision for 
enabling her to execute it, which is in no way made dependent on the 
introduction of the reforms, cannot be limited. The convention and 
annex are in llollamrs European Concert in the Eastern Question^ pp. 

^ Hall, Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown , p. 22d, note. - - 
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>We may mention here, though only to exclude them from 
the list of minor territorial rights, spheies of influence of a 
wholly political character, the influence being exercised only 
over rulers and being at least actually unaccompanied by terri- 
torial pretensions, whatever pretensions of that .kind may be 
destined to arise. Such are those of Kngland in relation to 
Afghanistan, to certain Shan states in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, and to the Arab chiefs at tlie back of Aden, It must 
further be observed that all the instances thus quoted stand in 
relation to the Indian empire of England, and cannot therefore 
be subjected to the classifications of European and American 
international law\ Agret nients for exclusiv(! or preferential 
privileges of an industrial or commercial nature liave been ob- 
tained from China by some powers, as by Germany for Shantung, 
by France for miniiig rights in the area to be traversed by the 
intended railway from Yunnanfu to Laokai, and by Russia, now 
having Japan as her successor, in Manchuria. But these also, 
whatever may be their effect as stepping-stones, cannot in them- 
selves be classed as even minor territorial rights. 

Asserted Sjdieres of lufueme bij Rudimentary Relations 
with Natwes, 

The eininent Portuguese jurist and statesman Martens- 
Ferrao defended the claims of his country during the difference 
with England as to their African possessions and interests which 
was ended by the convention of 11 June on a ground 

which may be noticed here in connection with splieres of in- 
fluence, although it might also have found a place in relation 
to modes of acquiring sovereignty in lu vv countries. 

M. Mart(;ns-Forrao teaches tlie sound doctrine that inter- 
national title to territory cannot be basixl on (sessions made by 
native chiefs, half or wliolly savage, to the chance comer who 
gives them the most,'” because they do not themselves posvsess 
any constituted sovereignty, that being a political right derived 
from civilisation.'*’ Consequently after mentioning, first, do- 
minium joined with imperiiim^ and secondly, holding states in 
vassalage, as two of the forms of Portugars colonial riglit, 

i JSee above, p. 42, 
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he places the third form which he claims for her on the folio wing 
ground. She has also countries with which she has established 
rudimentary relations^ founded on the right of first discovery, 
never abandoned and preserved in this manner. With all these 
tribes Portugal has always maintained relations by the rudi- 
-mentary commerce of which alone these peoples are capable.... 
The last form is recognised by public law, and will long contimie 
to be so, in the great and uncertain enterprise of calling to 
civilisation tribes wliich at present are still either in the lowest 
state of decadence of the species or in the most rudimentary 
infancy.'*'* It will be observed that the learned writer, by 
contrasting the claim which he puts forward with imperium^ 
avoids confounding it with the ancient claim by discovery 
without effective occupation. He is rather to be understood as 
asserting an exclusive sphere of influence founded on contact 
and com nunce, at least when those advantages are enjoyed 
by the nation which made the discovery, and conferring a 
territorial right less than sovereignty, more or less like that 
resulting from a colonial protectorate or tliat sometimes con- 
sidered to result from an agreement for ixHjiprocal abstention 
from colonial expansion. But this shows on the one hand ho^^ 
jealously the modern notions of rights short of legal sovereignty 
must be districted to an inchoate character, if they are not 
to constitute a i*elapse into views long ago exploded, and on the 
other iiand how necessary the admis.sioii of inchoate rights is to 
meet political exigencies^. 

^ 8ee Jj A frique : la que.stion soulevee de,rmvrement entre V Angleterm at 
le Poriagal considertui an point de ruv dn droit internatio}iaL par J* H, de 
Afarten.s-JAyrrdo. 'this essay appeared in lUDO in the yi7’chives Diploma tique.s- 
as well as separately at Koine and at Tasbon. I'lie passages here referred 
to are at pp. ‘J, 10 of the pamplilcl w ith the imprint of Komc. 
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Page 87. The right of escheat seems to be rather regaliaii 
than feudal in its origin, but the contrast between it and 
eminent domain is the same, whether it exists in favour of a 
feudal lord, of a king, or of tlie public. 

Page 107. In regions in which permanent civilised settle- 
ments are im))ossible, as in Arctic ones, suc^h occupation as is 
possible must be accepted as elective occupation. See Waultrin, 
in 15 Reime Ghitrale de DroH Irdej'nat 'ional Ptihlw^ pp. 417~4J^3. 

Page 135. (1) Great Britain obtained a l iglit of preemption 
over Muscat by an agreement of $20 March 1891. This, in 
accordance witli what is said in the text as to the limited elfcet 
of agreements not to alienate ten-itorv, did not violate the 
recipi'ocal agreement into whic*h Great Britain and France 
entered, 10 March ]8()$2, to respecd, the inde pendence of the 
sultans of Musi^at and Zanzibar, 

(2) Still another form of a spliere hmnded on an agreement 
is given by the Anglo- FrcMich convention of $20 October 190() 
relating to the New Hebrides, l)v which a region of joint in- 
fluence*” was crc\ated in those islands. But this sphere is clearly 
binding on third powers because the agreement on wliicli it is 
founded has been followcxl up by action, amounting to the 
estirbiishment in the islands of v^omci soit of goveriunent, very 
imperfecd though it be, under Britisli and French higli commis- 
sioners. It is really a sphere of interest. 

I’age 142, Arguments diawn from Dutch or British in- 
fluence, of which it was questionable whether it amounted 
to control, acquired over the Indians, w^ere employed in the 
Anglo- Venezuelan arbitration of 1899 and the Anglo-Brazilian 
arbitiation of 1904. Inhere is an able criticism of them by 
MM. de I^apradelle and Politis, UArhltrag'e Anglo ‘^Urtsillen de 

^ pp. 8a-86. 
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‘ Rivers as Boundaries of States, 

When a river forms the boundary between two states it is 
usual to say that the true line of demarcation is the thahveg^y 
a German word meaning literally the down way,"" that is the 
course taken by boats going down stream, which again i.s that 
of the strongest current, the slack current being left for the 
convenience of ascending boats. It is said that the thalxmg was 
first proposed for this purpose at the congress of Rastatt ; the 
older autliorities had genei'ally taken the middle line of the 
river as the true bc)UiKlary in obedience to the rule of Roman 
law for the delimitation of properties, which had the incon- 
venience tliat as a river fVxlls according to the season a larger 
space may become uncovered on one side than on the other, and 
so the middle line of tlie water may shift®. If the river divides 
into channels or branches, the rule of tlie thalxveg out the 

branch which is to furnish the boundary, and the islands on^ 
either side of that brancli belong to the one or the other state 

^ Thai m the sense of valley enters into thalv^etj only indirectly. The 
immediate ori^ 4 ‘iii of the word lies in the use of berg and that to express the 
upward and downward directions on a stream, like amont and aval ia 
Frcmdi. 

2 Carafclieodory, in lioltzendorff, vol. 2, p. 304, note 6. The congress 
of Ilastatt did not end in any treaty, but wo presume that the reference 
is to the French note of 19 July 1790, in which the French negotiators 
gave up the demand for the whole of the islands in the Rhine and 
proposed the thalweg for the partition of the river. Sclioell, Hutoire 
abregee das Traitex de PaLv, Ire partie, c. 27. * • ^ 
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accordingly'. In the selected branch, or in the entii’e river if 
undivided, signal-posts or other marks are often set up in order 
to indicate the ihakveg by marking the line of greatest depth, 
which is assumed to coincide with it"‘. If this is not done, 
it will probably be necessary in many cases to fall back on the 
old rule of the middle line of the water, whether the entire 
river or a branch. But the whole of this paragraph must be 
understood as subject to the possibility that a particular river 
boundary between two states may liav e been specially arranged 
by treaty or by undisputed possession. In .such cases not only 
may the islands in the river be divided diiierently from the 
result which the general rules would give, but even the whole 
nver may lie in on e of the the of the other 

fc^owing the shoi^ Thus by immemorial possession Hamburg 
Kas tlie Elbe and Ihemen the Weser for their whole width from 
the respective city to the mouth of the river, and by the peace 
est| ;)|udift the- wtroXe wt d^^^^ the Odert 

The changes in territorial limits which may result from 
changes in tlie bed of a boundary river, and tlie sovereignty 
over islands newly arising in such a river, are snl)jccts on which 
the international jurists of tlie continent naturally have much 
to say. Tiiey are not of great interest to the people of the 
British isles, and we content ourselves with i-eferriiig in a note 
to some of the best and I'ullest authorities^ 


tcrnatlonal Rivers, 

An international river is a naviirable rive r which flo ws K 
through the territories of two or^ more ^ ates, as t he Rhin e 
flows from Switzerland into Gc'nnany and thence into the 
Netherlands, or wi nch form s the lioundary bet ween states , 2, 
as thgjiauj-ibe betwemi ^R^ on tlie one side and Servia 

' It will appear from the last note tliat it was with a view to the 
partitioji of islands that the rule was introduced. 

2 ("aratlieodory, in Holtzendorff^ u. s., p. o03. 

® Geffeken’s note to lleftter, p. 173. 

^ See HoltzendorfT, vol. 2, § *56, pp. 260-8 ; 1 Rivier, 170 ; Calvo, 

§ 204. The increase of territory through a change in the be<l of a stre^irn 
is called accession in French, and that term is adopted in German ; the 
lijighsh tetm is accretion. 

WE. 
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and,;Bulgaria5 or Turkey the suzerain of Bulgariltj on the other 
side. In the middle ages and long afterwards the trade and 
navigation on such rivers was cruelly hindered by the arbitrary 
dues exacted by the riparian powers and the arbitrary regula- 
tions imposed by tliem. The vehement outcry against such a 
condition of things was placed by Grotius on the ground of an 
appeal to reason. After describing according to the views then 
prevalent about prehistoric times how an original system of 
community had been replaced by one of private property, and 
showing how the rights which so arose are controlled by 
necessity, he mentions as a source of further restriction - on 
property the advantage which may accrue to one party without 
harm to the other party, and gives tlic following example. 

‘ whatever land, rivers or parts of the sea have become the property 
of any people ought to lie open to passage by those vvho have need of it 
for just causes, as if being expelled from their own country they are 
seeking vacant land, or desire to trade witli a nation not contiguous to 
them, or even if they are claiming redress by just war. The reason here 
is the same as aho^'e [in the case of necessityj, namely tliat it was possible 
for property to bo ititroduced concurrently with the admission of such 
modes of using things as are profitable to the one and do not hurt the 
others, and therefore the founders of property must rather he considered 

to have intended this Ihit it is asked whether he who has the 

sovereignty in the soil cun impose dues on merchandise thus passing, 
whether by land, river or such part of the sea as can be called an aj)- 
pendage of the laud. Certainly no equity allows any burdens to be 
imposed on tliat merchandise which have no reference to it. So also a 
capitation tax imposed on citizens for meeting the hurdens of the common- 
wealth cannot be exacted from foreigners passing through the country. 
But if expenses are incurred for the security of the inej-chandise, or even 
for that among other objects, they may be compensated by dues imposed 
on the merchandise so long as the measure of them does not exceed their 
cause h” 

^ I)e Jure Belli ac Pucu, 1. 2, c. 2, §§ 13, 14. The doctrine of Vattel 
is similar. Speaking of lords who establish a toll on a river without 
spending a penny on the maintenance of the navigation, he says : le 
partage et la propi'ietd des terrea via pu oter d persourie le droit de passage^ 
lorsqiion ne nuit eii aucune Ja^fm a celiii sur le territoire de qui on passe. 
Tout homme tient ce droit de la nature, et on ne pent avec justice le lui 
/hire acheter. Liv. 1, § 104. Again : le droit de passage est encore un 
rests de la cormnunion primitive, dans laquelle la ierre entiere Hait commiim 
aux homines et I'acves libre partout d chacun suivant ses besoins, Pei^sonne 
ne pent etre entierenient prim de ce droit, mais V exercice en est^estre%p.t par 
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That the principle on which the freecloni of trade and 
navigation is thus claimed on international rivers does not 
include the rivers which are entirely comprised within the 
territory of a single state, as assex'ted by Bluntschli^, appears 
from the condition that those who use the right of passage 
must have need of it for just causes. It is common for states 
to reserve their coasting trade for their own nationals and to 
prohibit the importation of foreign mercliandise in ships of 
third countries, and no question is ever raised as to the inter- 
national lawfulness of such restrictions. T kit a state cgn n o 
m ore be bound to, open its river ports than its seaports, to 
foreigne rs. It is only when a state on ai\ international river 
and an oversea state, or two states on the same international 
river not contiguous to one another, are desirous of such 
intercourse, that the vessels of either have a just cause for 
needing passage through the coriparian territories lower on the 
river in the one case or separating them in tlie other case, and 
that the doctrine of Grotius applies. The test for its application 
is that the navigation in question has a lawful territorial origin, 
and a lawful ulterior destination beyond the part of tlie river 
through which the passage is claimed. The principle asserts 
the free use of rivers as tlie vehicle of intercourse not in itself 
affecting the country of passage, and nothing more. 

Hence it follows that his own principle, applied as we must 

V introduction du domaine et de la propruHe. Liv. 2, § 12a. The system 
which Vattel builds on this foundation is that in order to claim the right 
of passage you must have a ne<jessity for it, in which there can be little 
doubt that he would have included the desire to trade with a distant 
nation which (irotius expressly mentions, for, after exemplifyiiig necessity 
by the inability otherwise to procure the means of living, he adds ou de 
satifffaire d quelque autre obligation rawonnablc, and he had Tnaiiitained 
(1. 1, § 21) that une nation doit se perfectuynuer, die et fion Hat, lint the 
territorial sovereign is the judge whether an equal necessity does not 
prevent him from granting your claim. Only (J. 2, § 120), if the use of 
ins territory wln< 5 h you claim to make would evidently <rause him no 
damage, his refusal will be an injury; and if lie gives no reason, wdiich 
we shall not he wrong in interpreting as no reason which you regard as 
reasonably suflicient, you may consider him as an enemy and act towards 
him as prudence dictates. Thus the territorial sovereign is not really 
allowed much discretion. 

International Codi fie ^ 
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now apply it, cuts out a part of the doctrine wliich, not 
inaccurately as international law then stood, was held by 
Grotius to follow from it. The ideas of neutrality entertained 
in his age allowed a lawful ulterior destination to be furnished 
by the purpose of carrying on a just war in the region to be 
reached by the passage claimed. But now that a neutral may 
not concede transit to the armed forces of any belligerent, be 
his cause just or unjust, a hostile destination to an eneiny\s 
country affects the country of passage in the very serious point 
of the performance of its neutral duties, and it is agreed that 
the rights on international rivers do not extend to ships on an 
errand of war. 

Very soon after tlie publication of the great work of Grotius, 
Art. 14 of the treaty by which Spain in 1648 acknowledged the 
independence of the United Netherlands closed the Scheldt on 
tlie side of the latter, a measure which was maintained against 
Austria in 1713 when the Spanish Netherlands were ceded to 
her by the treaty of Utrecht, and from which in 1784 the 
emperor Joseph II vainly attempted to free liis states. Ihus 
communication with oversea countries, whether under the 
Spanish or Austrian or under a foreign flag, was denied to the 
provinces now forming part of B(*]giuin^ And for nearly two 
centuries the tendency, both of tluvught and of action, was to 
support the principle of Grotius only so far as it opeiated in 
favour of riparians, and to give to the latter not merely the 
right of passage l)ut also that of sharing in the river traffic 
commencing or terminating at one another’’s ports. In Roman 
law na\igable rivers were public, that is they belonged to tlie 
state for the general good of its subjects, and as this doctrine 
>vas applied to the shadowy state unity of Germany, the result 
lay in the direction of a free common use of German rivers by 
Germans but not ]:)y outsiders, though e\ cai that narrower aim 
was far from being practic:ally realised*. Then the wars of the 

^ The Dutch ar^uerl that the cliaiinels by which the waters of the 
Sclielclt reach the sea across their territory were made navigable only by 
their industry and expenditure, and ought tlierefo.re to be regarded as 
artificial communications and not as natural river courses. 

2 See the piece on the international law'^ of rivers in the 2nd volume 
of Tlolizeiuiorff’s llandbiwh VOlkerrechts^ \^hich is by Carntlieodorjjj^ 
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French revolution and empire produced many territorial changes 
embodied in treaties dealing with the rivei’s affected by them, 
and in these the freedom of the river navigation for the 
coriparians was repeatedly affirmed. Thus the practice seemed 
to be assuming the shape of what has been called a condominmm 
of the coriparians, in favour of which the legal argument was 
enforced by that from the reciprocity which it established 
between them mutually, while excluding those who, being 
external to the river, would not be on a reciprocal footing with 
the riparians. 

But the very denial of the Grotian principle by the closure 
of the Scheldt provoked the reaction which was to give that 
principle a currency which it had not before attained. By a 
decree of the French convention, 16 November 1792, the 
Scheldt was declared open because nation cannot without 
injustice pietend to the right of exclusively occupying the 
channel of a river, and hinder the neighbouring peoples who 
border on its higher shores from enjoying tlie same advantage,” 
Thus the Scheldt was opened, and as it proved finally, in 
pursuance of a doctrine which would give to a riparian state 
the right of free communication with oversea states, under their 
Hags if it chooses to receive them as well as under its own flag. 
And on the fall of Napoleon the allied sovereigns placed them- 
selves in line with the more advanced opinion, declaring, by 
Art. 5 of the treaties of Paris in 1814, that the navigation 
on the Rhine, from the point at whicli it becomes navigable 
to the sea and reciprocally, shall be free, so that it cannot be 
prohibited to any one”; also that ‘‘it sliall be oxamiiied and 
decided in the forthcoming congress how, in order to facilitate 
connmmication betw^een })eoples and render them continually 
less strange to one another, the preceding disposition may be 
equally extended to all rivers which in Uieir navigable course 
separate or traverse different states.” The congress of Vitmna 

who (p. 292 ) quotes from the capitulation on the election of Francis II 
^^also no exclusive ng;lit of navigation” (Art. 7, §§ I., o), and that tships 
may pass up and down unhindered, and that one Order may not less tliaii 
another avail itself according to right and e(}uity of the maguificeiit 
opportunities provided by God and the benefits conferred by nature 
(Art. 8, §§ 8, 7). 
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however fell a little short of this promise. By Art. 108 of its 
Act the coriparian powei-s of each river engaged to regulate 
every thing relating to its navigation by their common a^ee- 
ment, taking for base the principles laid down in the following 
articles ; and by Art. 109 it was declared that the navigation 
on each river, from the point where it becomes navigable to its 
nioutli, shall be entirely free, and cannot in respect of commerce 
be prohibited to any one. A comparison of this language with 
that which had been used the year before shows the substitution 
of the phrase to its inoutli ” for to the sea,’’ the introduction 
of the phrase ‘‘in respect of commerce,” wliich at first sight 
might seem to mark a contrast with the passage of ships 
destined for war but wdiich might «also serve to contrast com- 
merce with navigation, and tiie reference of the whole to 
regulations to lie laid down by the coriparians without the 
intervention of outside powers. The w^ording seems to have 
been skilfully chosen in order to mask a retreat, intended by 
some members of the congress, to tlie ground of cemdommium'^, 

^ The special articles with regard to the llhino whidi w^ere aune^ced 
to the Act of the congress of Vienna provided for the free navigation of 
that river jusqud la but only sous le rapport da commerce ; and the 
minutes of 3 March 181/> record that the other members of the commission 
saw no reason for adopting an amendment of those articles proposed by 
Lord Clancarty, because the wording adopted ne semblait pas s' eloigner 
des dispositions du traite de Paiis, qui ne vhaient qu d ddbarrasser la 
riamgation dcs entrams qiiun con flit entre les ctats 7dve rains pouvait faire 
naitre, ei non de dormer d lout sujet dfelat non-rwerain un droit de navigation 
cgal d cchii des sujets des eUits rumriins, et pour leqiiel il ny aurait aucune 
reeiprocite. Thei*e w'as no substantial diherence b(‘tvveen tJie wording 
adopted and tliat pro|)osed by Lord Clancarty except tliat the latter would 
bave declared tlie Khiiie free au commei'ce et d la navigation de toates les 
nations y so the majority of the commission would seem to have relied on 
the omission of freedom of navigation, as distinguivshed from freedom of 
commerce, for preventing the articles as to the Rhine from securing the 
complete lilKu*ty of oversea traffic, notwithstanding the use in them of the 
wording jusqtfd la mer. In that case they must have put a similarly 
restrictive interpretation on the wrords sous le 7'apport du commerce, where 
they are used in Art 108 of the Act for defining the general doctrine ; 
and M. ErigelJiardt, in his ai*ticle on La Liberte de la Navigation fluviale 
in the Revue de I), I. et de L, C,, t. 11, while combating the restriction, 
admits it to follow from the minute that it was intended by tl^e words in 
question to exclude foreign ilags : p. 305. But this will nqt cxplaifi tSe 
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During the forty years which succeeded the congress of 
Vienna the navigation on European international rivers con- 
tinued to be regulated by conventions of the coriparian powers 
which in general did not admit the foreign or oversea flag. 
Such were the conventions of the German powers as to the 
Elbe (1821), the Weser (18^i3) and the Ems (1843), and the 
Austro-Russian convention (1818) as to the Vistula, the Dniester 
and the Pruth. The Act of 1831 as to the Rliine was so 
stringent that Prussi^in A^essels, commanded and manned by 
Prussians, could not carry on direct intercourse between the 
Prussian ports on the Baltic, as Stettin, and on the Rhine, as 
Cologne^ But the conventions as to the Po (1849, between 
Austria, Parma and Modena ; 1850, accession of the Pope;^ 1851, 
Austria and Sardinia) admitted the universal equality of flags, 
and so did the arrangement as to tlie Scluldt, the opening of 
which would otlierwiso liave been of small ad\ antage to Antwerp 
On the oilier hand tlie convention as to the Elbe did not admit 
even the coriparians to the ri\ er ti’afHc commencing and ter- 
minating in the same state, only to tliat between river ports in 
different states. 

The congress of IViris in 1855, dealing with the Danube, 
brouglit on the scene a river in the iia\igation on which the 
interests of oversea powers bore a greabrr ratio to tliose of the 

reference in the minute to the treaty of Paris, for the words ftous le 
rapport da commerce do not orriir there In giving a restrictive iiiterpre- 
tatipn of that treaty the majority probaidy betrayed the fact that, in the 
mean time, they had recovered the courage necessary for resisting the 
wave of opinion wdiicb in the first eiithusiasm attending the vic.tory of the 
allies had carried them aw^ay ; and they may have been prompted by that 
change of their attitude to substitute jusqiid son embouchure for jus(p.id la 
mer^ in the geneial provisions though not in those for the Rhine. Ihe 
article by M. Engelhardt here referred to forms a chapter in his wa)]k 
Du regime conveidionnel des fleaves m(erHat. w7imi,v. 

1 See the article by M, Engelhardt referred to in the last note, of 
which much use has been ma<te in this chapter, p. The learned 

author says, p. 374, that the coasting traffic is not prohibited to outsiders 
on the lower course {le parcours injerteur) of any conventional river, and 
he quotes as examph\s the Elbe between Hamburg and Chixbaven, the 
M^eser between Bremen and Bremerbafen, and the Dutch part of the Rhine. 
Tliis makes an exception to the statenieuts wdiich we have borrowed in the 
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riparians than had been the case in any previous instance, and 
the treaty which resulted provided as follows. 

^^Art. XV. The Act of the Congress of Vienna having established the 
principles intended to regulate the iiavig*atiou of rivers which separate or 
traverse different states^ the contracting jiowers stipulate among them- 
selves that those principles shall in future be equally applied to the 
Danube and its mouths. They declare that this arrangement henceforth 
forms a part of the public law of Europe^ and take it under their guarantee. 
The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any impediment or 
charge not expressly provided for by the stipulations contained in the 
following arti(des : in consequence there shall not be levied any toll 
founded solely upon the fact of the ttavigation of the river^ nor any duty 
upon the goods which may be on hoard of vessels, llie regulations of 
police and of quarantine to be established for the safety of the states 
separated or traversed by that river sliall be so framed as to facilitate as 
much as j)ossible the passage of vessels. W'itli the exceidioii of such 
regulations^ no obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free navigation.” 

Provision was made for the exeention by the joint action 
of the great powers of the necessary worlvs for clearing the ac<tess 
to the Danube from the Black Sea, and a commission of the 
riparian powers appointed by the treafy drew up regulations 
dated 7 November 1857, by which the navigation between the 
sea and all river ports was to be open, in either direction, for 
the flags of all nations, but the tralfic between river ports was 
to be open for all the coriparians and for tlieni only. This 
certainly did not correspond with the express declaration of tlie 
treaty that no obstacle whatever should be o})posed to free 
navigation except for police and quarantine, and the regulations 
wx're cons(‘qiiently disallowed by the great powers assembled in 
conference at ]\iris in 1858, the powers expressing characteristic 
opinions on the possibility of justifying the conclusions of the 
commission by the reference which the treaty had made to the 
Act of the congress of Vienna. Austria-Hungary, interested as a 
riparian, defended the regulations as consistent with the minutes 
of 3 March 181 5. Prussia, interested as a riparian in the German 
rivers of the north but not in the Danube, agreed in the inter- 
pretation of the Act of Vienna but held that the treaty of Paris 
had applied a more liberal system to the Danube. England, 
true to the view she took in 1815^ rejected the restrictive 

^ See note, p. 147^ for the ameudment proposed in 1915 by Lord 
Clancarty. ^ ^ 
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interpretation of the Act of Vienna. France also rejected that 
interpretation, observing that any doubt which could exist 
about it was set at rest by the primitive and fundamental 
disposition of the treaty of 1814, which bore in vsubstance that 
the navigation on the Rhine and on all other international 
rivers should be free, so that it cannot be prohibited to any 
one. In the result, the lower Danube is open to the foreign or 
oversea flag as far as the seagoing vessels which in fact navigate 
it can ascend, without any restriction of the trallic in which 
they may engage, and on the whole of the river the traffic 
between river ports, whether of tlie same or of different states, 
is open to all the coriparians. What has been thus stated as 
to the Danube is also the actual condition of the Rhine, except 
that under the convention of 18()8 the admission of tlie foreign 
flag is practically qualified by the necessity of the vessel being 
certified as fit for the river navigation, and of her being 
piloted by a person domiciled in one of the riparian states and 
certified by it. Rut there had been points in tlui history of the 
Rhine which recjuire special mention. After the separation 
from that ri\'er of the AVaal and the Leek, wliicrli join the 
different branches of the Meuse and lose their names in those 
of the latter and of tlie channels conneefed witli it, the stream 
which continues the name of the Rhine is insignificant, and the 
passage from it to the sea and inversely is intercepted by tfie 
sluices at Kntv\'Yk. It was therefore agreed, first tliat the I.eck, 
and afterwards tfiat the Wmil, should be substituted for the 
nominal Rhine in respect of international navigation, Holland 
representing this as an ac^t of grace since^, according to her, 
tlie conventions only applied to the latter. And even on the 
Waal she closed the international navigation at Goi'cum, where 
the tide liegins and the name of AAhial ceases, which she said 
satisfied the words Jmqud la mer, Ihit both the outside and 
the riparian powers contended that those words meant ‘‘into’’’ 
and not merely “ as far as ” the sea, an interpretation which the 
conventions for the Elbe and tlie Weser had already adopted by 
saying h\s in (Ue qffbrw See^ and that the stipulations as to the 
Rhine could only be satisfied by the freedoiii of tlie real outlets 
of its water. By the convention of Mayence in 1831 Holland 
CM4ifc‘eded the freedom of the mouths leading by Helvoetsluis and 
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Briel to the Waal and the Leek, and undertook, in case of 
their becoming obstructed, to open for the international naviga- 
tion passages as eoiivenient as those which should be used by her 
own subjects. 

Passing from Europe to America, we may first notice that 
in the treaty of 1783, by which Great Britain acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, the right to navigate the 
Mississippi in that part of its waters which belonged to the latter 
was secured to British subjects, but that that stipulation was 
not repeated in tlie Anglo-American treaty of 1815. At the 
former date the Mississippi Avas erroneously believed to rise in 
the territoiy which remained British, and even otherwise it 
fulfilled the geographical conditions of an international river, 
Spain being already tlie sovereign of its mouth on one side, and 
by the arrangements of 1783 becoming such on the other side 
also; though it is probable that the position of Spain at the 
mouth would not alone have dictated the stipulation, since, had 
the true source been knonii, England would have l)een seen to 
be an outsider to the navigation. By the latter date the river 
^yRS known to lie entirely in the tciTitory of the United States, 
which had acquired its mouth. The international rights in its 
navigation, wliether founded on mistaken geograjfiiy or on real 
conditions, lapsed with tlie mistake or the conditions, and a 
river being find kno\vn to be comprised within a single state 
could not be trefited in an exceptional manner on account of its 
past history. So also tlie Po, since it became exclusively Italian 
in geography through the acquisition of Venice hy Italy, has 
been subject in its navigation to no rights but those of Italy h 

On the Mississippi while Spain possessed its mouth and 
claimed the western bank of its higher course, and on the 
St Lawrence of which the lower course lies in a British posses- 

^ Fiore (vol. 2, pp. 63 , 64), Ilivier (vol. 2, p. 228), and perhaps 
Caratheodory (2 Iloltzendorff 803) though his words may admit of a 
less exteijsive interpretation, maintain that territorial changes trans- 
forming an international river into one comprised within a single state 
have no effect on the liberty estfiblished upon it for different flags during 
its international existence. They quote the treaty of Zurich, by which 
Austria ceded the Milanese but the conventions as to the Po were main- 
tained. But Austria continued to possess a part of the Po« until her 
cession of Venice. _ 
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sion, the question of international rivers presented itself to the 
United States as against Spain and England in circumstances 
differing in some respects from those which liad attended the 
European controversies. No common use of the river by cori- 
parians, however restricted, had been growing up, as in the 
dominions which acknowledged the Holy Homan Empire or on 
the frontiers of that empire and France; no appeal to the 
Roman law by which rivers were in the public domain of the state 
would have had any meaning. Tliere was nothing to lead the 
thoughts to a condoviintwn in which the right of navigation on 
each part of the stream as well as the a|)propriate regulations 
for it should depend on a vote of the coriparians of the whole. 
The claim made was simply that of Grotius and Vattel to 
innocent passage through the territory of another state, and 
M^as supported as by them on philosophical grounds concerning 
the original constitution of sovereignty, a little qualified in 
statement by the absence of any state other than the coriparians 
which might have an interest such as the maritime powers of 
Europe have in the greater ri^ ers of that cpiarter of the globe 
althougli not bordering on them. The United States co})tended 
that the freedom of the ocean to all men and of rivers to all the 
1‘iparian inhabitants was a sentiment written in deep characters 
on the heart of man ; thai. the authority of tliis natui al law was 
augmented by the tact that when the inhabitants of the lower 
part of a river excluded those of the uj)])er part from its naviga- 
tion, this was only the triumph of the strong over the weak, 
and was condemned as siicli by society in general. It w^as true 
that the right claimed was an imperfect one, because its exercise 
must be dependent to a considerable degree on tlie conveniency 
of the nation through which persons using it w ere to pass, but 
if it yvere refused, or so slnwtkled l>y regulations not necessary for 
the peace or safety of the inliabrtuiits as to render its use 
impracticable, an injury w ould be inflicted for which it would be 
proper to exact redressh 

^ See Jefferson’s hifitmefiona to the Mini.sfers of the United States in 
Spain, Waite’s State Papers, vol. 10, p. ISn ; and Britifik and Foreign 
Btaie Papers, IBJO-l, pp. lOOT-T^. The arguments are summarised by 
Wheaton, Jlistory of International Law, 4th peiiod, § 21, and by Hall, 
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As this is the first occasion on which w^e have met with the 
class of imperfect rights, it will be well to pause and consider it. 
Within a state, legislation is largely occupied with giving effect 
to claims to ignore which it is felt would be a violation of 
attributive justice, yet which would cause great inconvenience 
if their assertion was not fenced by definition and limitation. 
Hut it is unnecessary to notice those claims in their original 
undefined and unlimited condition, because the legislator is on 
the spot, ready to supply wdiatever precision is required. An 
illustiation is fiuTiislicd by the claims of inventors and authors, 
wliich are recognised by tluj laws of patent and copyright so far 
as is deemed compatible with the general good, and cannot 
be entertained any fin*ther by the courts of justice. Thus the 
distinction between moral and legal rights is w^ell marked, even 
when the former depend on that particular virtue, justice, which 
is most intimately connected with law. But since in the society 
of states there is no legislature beyond the ^ery imperfta^t one 
of custom and agreement, which may establish principles but is 
little fitted to define practical details, luuch injustice would be 
done if i*ights not clothed with all the precision desirable for 
action on them were dismissed as summarily as they are dis- 
missed by the internal law of a state. It is necessary to intro- 
duce a class of iniperh'ct rights between those which arc merely 
moral and tliose whicli are perfectly legal. 

Besides the navigation of international rivers, the extradition 
of criminals may be taken as in point. As we have said else- 
where : “ Doctrine may lay down tiiat extradition ought to be 
granted only for grave crimes, but it cannot determine precisely 
for what crimes. It may lay down that a prlma facie case 
ought to be made out against the person accused, but not 
precisely what evidence not satisfying the usual requirements of 

the court ought to be received from abroad for that purpose 

Doctrine may lay down that a state ouglit not to bar the 
peaceful passage across its territory along a river, or hamper it 
by customs duties, but it cannot determine the measure in 
which those who use the passage ouglit to contribute to tlie 
cost of maintaining the navigation, or the regulations to which 
they ought to be subject for the security of the stqte across 
w^hich they pass. Therefore extradition and the peaceful rl'a*^- 
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gation of international rivers must be imperfect rights in the 
sense that conventions are indispensable to their due enjoyment. 
But it docs not follow that there is in them no element of 
law*... If a state persistently refused to conclude proper conven- 
tions for extradition or to surrender fugitive criminals without 
them, it is not to be supposed that other states would put up 
for ever with its being an Alsatia, rendering the due repression 
of crime within their own limits impossible. Nor is it to be 
supposed that states desiring commerce with one another... 
would feel themselves bound to forego it for ever because a state 
across the territory of which it was necessary to pass along 
a navigable river was persistent^ churlish^.’*’ Reserving until 
we have completed the history a final answ er, sucli as assumed 
in the last words, to the question whether a right of the kind 
can be claimed as already established on international livers, 
sufficient reason seems to have been shown for the admission in 
the society of states of a class of imperfect rights, to which the 
element of law is contributed by the support which powers 
taking in extreme cases tlieir remedy in their own hands would 
receive from that society, so that the true description of the 
rights in question is imperfect legal rights. 

The American aigument therefore appears to us to have 
been w'ell founded. The answers made to it, winch so far as 
England was concerned were inconsistent with the stipulations 
to wdiich her supposed possession of the upper Mississippi led in 
1783, were based in substance on tlie rejection for practical 
purposes, betw^een states as well as before tlie intei-nal courts of 
a state, of natuial law^ or attributive justice, and of the doc- 
trine of imperfect international rights which springs out of it. 
Rights on international rivers were derogations from territorial 
so\ereignty, and were not merely shaped by international con- 
ventions but drew their origin from tliem. The fundamental 
constitution of sovereignty contained no exception for innocent 
passage on rivers, and the United States^ claim to navigate the 
lower St Lawrence was no better founded than would be a 
Canadian claim to »caiTy goods to tlie Mississippi, the Ohio or 


^ Chapters on the Principles of international Law, pp. 74^ 7i>. 
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the Hudson, either by land or by the canals in the United 
States, and thence down those rivers to the sea% 

In the result, Spain, by the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real in 
1795, opened the navigation of tlie Mississippi to citizens of the 
United States, I'eserving the right to extend it to other powers. 
And after various changes in the conventional situation the 
Anglo-American treaty of VVasliington in 1871 secured the 
usual international riglits of navigation not only in the St 
Lawrence but also in the Yukon, Porcupine and Stikine rivers 
and in the St Clair Flats canal, while England undertook to 
urge on the doiniriion of Canada, and the United States to urge 
on the several states of the Union, that they should secure to 
the opposite party tlie use on terms of equality of the other 
canals connected with the navigation of the St Law'rence. 

On the South American rivers, mainly in consequence of the 
great commei'cial interests of England, France and the United 
States, the dags of all nations and not merely those of the 
coripariaiis have been admitted^. 

By the General Act of tiie African Conference of Berlin of 
1885 it is provided : 

^^Art, 2. All Hags, witliout distinction of nationality, sliall hav-e free 
access to the whole of the coast-line of tin? territories above enumerated, 
to the rivers there running into the sea, to all tlie waters of the Congo 
and its afllueuts, including tlie lakes, and to all the parts situate on the 
banks of those waters, as well as to all canals which may in future be 
constructed with, intent to unite the watercourses or lakes wn’thin the 
entire area of the territories described in Article 1. Those trading under 
such flags may engage in all sorts of transport and carry on the coasting 
trade by sea and river, as well as boat traffic, on tlie same footing as if 
they were subjects. 

‘‘Art. o — All dilferential dues on vessels as well as on merchandise 
are fnrhidden.*’ 

The territories to which the articles liere quoted apply are 
tliose constituted by Art. 1 as a region of free trade, subject to 
a discretion w'hiv;h the same article reserved to powers already 
o waning ten itory in a portion of that region; and this leads us to 

^ Briihh Paper on the NavhjaHon of the St Lavfrenee ; CongrCvSS Docu- 
ineni^?, no. 

^ For tlie treotie.s and the emperor of Brazil's decree of 1807 see Calvo, 
§§ 280 - 2110 . • 
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an important utterance of Lord Salisbury with regard to the 
rights on international rivers. In 1888 the British settlements 
on the Shire, an aCBaent of the Zambezi, were in danger from 
Arab slave raiders, and the British government asked Portugal, 
to which the lower pait of the Zambezi was agreed to belong, 
to permit its subjects, but not the Arabs, to receive munitions 
of war by way of the rivers. Portugal, which at the time was 
in an acute state of rivalry with England as to the region in 
question, claiming for herself the soil of the British settlements 
on the Shire, prohibited the passage of munitions of war botJi 
to them and to the Arabs. There was no doubt tliat the rivers, 
so far as properly Portuguese, were included in the discretion 
above referred to as reserved by the conference, but there was 
a (question whether Portugal had not engaged herself to exercise 
that discretion in favour of tlie freedom of navigation on them. 
In those eircumstancjes Lord Salisbury on 25 June 1888 ad- 
dressed a despatch to Mr Petre, the British minister at Lisbon, 
in which he said : but even if she [Portugal] had given no 
such pledge, this country could not admit her riglit to in- 
augurate a system whic‘h would practically result in the exclusion 
from the waters over which she has control of all British ships 
wishing to pass beyond those waters. Sir J. Fergusson''s 
remarks in tlie House of Commons were in this sense, and I 
should wish you to state to Senhor Barros Gomes that tliey 
accurately expressed the views of Her Majesty’s governments” 
Tills pronouncement must be read in connection with the 
fact that a convention as preliminary to the international use of 
a river, important as it certainly is for preventing the abuses 
likely to attend unregulated navigation through a populous 
country, could be little needed in the case of so wild and 
thinly peopled a region as that of the lower Zambezi. So read, 
the pronouncement ranks the Biitish govermncut in line with 
the doctrine of Vattel as applied to rivers not coiiHiied to a 
single national territory, and with the United States'* argument 
on the North American rivers, both treating tlie right of inno- 
cent passage along them as a real one, and in the case of 
necessity to be used on the responsibility of tlie state asserting 


^ Parliamentary Paper c. p. 
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it, although normally to be completed by agreement with the 
teiTitorial sovereign ; in other words, an imperfect right. 

We may now look back on the history which we have 
traced, and ask whether it does not amount to such an accept- 
ance of that right by the civilised w-orld as makes international 
law^ by the consent of states. We have seen the right carried 
into praciical effect in Europe, America and Africa, by a 
series of conventions so numerous as to imply strongly that they 
rest on a common principle, and without limitation to the 
coriparians wlierever the interest of outside powders has been 
sufficient to induce them to intervene. This was accompanied 
in 1814, 181 o and 185() by expressions pointing to the general 
application to all rivers of the principle that w\as being applied 
to some rivers on the respective occasions; and if in 1815 there 
was hesitation on the part of some powers as to wdiether the 
principle included itny but coriparians, tlie j)ronouncement of 
1856, which included outside states in its benefit wdiile citing 
that of 1815 as precedent and authority, and was followed up in 
1858 by tlie rejection of narrower regulations, put for the future 
the larger constructioii on the Act of Vienna. In 1885 the 
principle w\as applied, and in its largest construction, to the 
acquisitions thenceforth to be made in a vast region, leaving to 
the powders already estaldished witliin its limits an option 
naturally resulting from the fact that the mission of the con- 
ference was only to deal with j)arts still unoccupied. Lastly, 
the principle lias taken a progressive hold: enjoy inent has been 
clainu'd as an imperfect right by Great Britain, which once 
maintained that convention was its only origin. We conclude 
that a sufficient consent of states exists to w arrant the assertion 
that a right of navigation, of whicli the best statement is tliat 
made for the Danulie by the treaty of Paris in 1856^ exists as 
an imperfect right on navigable rivei’s traversing or bounding 
the territories of moi'e than one sta te % 


1 See above, p. 1;V2. 

2 111 ere were certain tolls on German rivers, j^panted by emperors of 
the Holy Homan Empire or by simple kings of Germany in tlie remote 
times when tbat coiuitry bad not yet been broken up by an exaggerated 
reudalisiii. Or believed to have been so granted because tlieir*origin wa^ 
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111 tabulating the opinions of accredited authors on the 
subject, the important distinction is between (A) Those who 
deny the right of innocent passage, referring the matter entirely 
to convention, and consequently allowing the territorial state to 
refuse the passage or to exact a price for it ; with whom must 
be classed those who assert a duty on tlie part of the territorial 
state to allow the passage subject to a reasonable convention, 
but make that state the tlrial judge of its duty; and (B) those 
who assert the right of innocent passage, of course normally to 
be regulated by convention, but so that a clearly wrongful 
refusal by the territorial state may be resented as an injury. 
Among the authorities in the respective classes the following 
may be mentioned, subject to some doubt as to one or two 
whose language does not lend itself easily to this classification. 

( A) — Kliiber, Dro\t des GenSy §§ 76, 165 ; 

G. de Martens, Pr(cw^ § 84 ; 

Ileflfler, § 77 ; 

Cal VO, y S91, 293; 

F. de Martens, voL 1, § 101 ; 

Phillimore, voL 1, §16*0; 

Twiss, Law of Nath) n.s i^Peace)^ § 145; 

Hall, § 39. 


lost in antiquity. Some of tlieso existed <Iown to a time later tlian 181/5, 
and the reader who may meet with them in tlie midst of the international 
history of the rivers in question must be cautioned against wsupposing that 
they are inconsistent with tliat history as traced in th(> text. I'liev were 
proprietary rights acquired under an authority which at the date of their 
inception vvas a national one, and, as .such, had vSur^ived to times when 
the relations of tlie rivers on which they were levied and of the surrounding 
territories had become international ; as anaclironisms, tliey liad to he 
suppressed with coin pen sat ion. Flie most remarkahle inshuice was that 
of the Slade (>r Brunshausen toll, levied on tlie Klhc l»elow Hamburg, 
from which the Hamburgers obtained an exemption in 1188, confirmed in 
12(58, but which continued as against others and became vested in the king 
of Hanover. It was €*egulated in 1818 by a convention of the coriparians 
of the Elbe, and suiipressed in 18(51 lV>r compensation, by a general 
European treaty and a treaty between Hanover and tlie United Stiites. 

Twissf Jmw of Nations {Peace)^ § 15(5. 
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(B)~Grotius, 1. 3, c. 2, 1 13 ; 

Piifendorff*, 1. 3, c. 3, n, 5-8 ; 

Vattel, 1. S, § 130 ; 

Bluntschli, Droit International Codifle^ § 314 ; 

Geffcken, on Heff'ter § 77 — free passage to all, but at 
least to all coriparians'’*’ ; 

Engelhardt, IL de D. I. ct de L. C., t. 11, p. 372 ; 

Caratlieodoiy, in HoltzendorfFs Ilandbuch des V'6lkerrecht.% 
voL 2, § 60 ; 

Fiore, § 794 ; 

Kivier,’t. 1, p. 226; 

Despagnet, § 428 ; 

Ullniaiin, § 94 ; 

Institute of International Faw, Heidelberg resolutions, 
Anmiahe 1887—8, p. 182; 

Wheaton, Elements^ § 193. 

It remains to notice a point on the navigation of interna- 
tional rivers about which there is universal agreement wherever 
the right itself is admitted to exist, and for tlie statement of 
which Wheatoifs words may conveniently be borrowed. “ It 
seems that this right draws after it llie incidental right of using 
all the means which are necessai y to the secure enjoyment of the 
principal right itself. Thus the Roman law, which considered 
navigable rivers as public or common property, declared that 
the right to the use of the shores was incident to that of the 
water, and that the right to navigate a river involved the right 
to moor vessels to its banks, to lade and unlade cargoes, &c. 
The public jurists apply this principle of the Roman civil law to 
the same case between nations, and infer tlie right to use tlie 
adjacent land for these purposes, as means necessary for the 
attainment of the end for which the free navigation of the water 
is permitted 


1 ElemenU of luterudiionai LuWy § 194 . 



Notes to Chapter VII. 

Page 148. The General Act of the West African Conference 
of Berlin, Art. 26, declared the navigation of the Niger to 
be open to the merchant ships of all nations, therefore, by 
implication, not to their ships of war; but Art. 22 of the same 
act contemplated the possibility that shi})s of war of the 
signatory powers might enter the Congo. This difference may 
be explained by the fact that Great Britain and France were 
already established on difrerent parts of the Niger, while the 
Congo was unappropriated until the recognition of the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo was completed by its being 
admitted to adliere to tliat act, and was therefore regarded 
in drafting the act as being unappropriated. The liberty 
contemplated in Art. 22 does not, in our judgment, apply 
to the Congo, now an international river. See however 
Duchene, 2 B. G. de D. I. P. 439, for the view that ships of war 
have an equal riglit with merchant ships to tlie navigation of 
international rivers, and that tlierefore the mention of merchant 
ships with regard to the Niger in the Act of Berlin cannot have 
been intended to be exclusive. 

Page 162. The subject of rivers in international law ought 
not to be dismissed without a mention of the (juestions which 
arise where a river flows from one state into another. They 
seem to be such that general principles w ill not carry tlie matter 
very far. One is temjjted to say that the up})er state ought 
not to diminish the natural supply of water to the lower state, 
but then the thought at once arises tliat there are cases in 
whi(‘h water is coj)suined by fair use, as by irrigation in a 
climate in which the w ater dispersed for the purpose of irrigation 
is evaporated. Perhaps the only rule to which it is difficult to 
foresee an exception is that the discharge of w'ater across the 
boundary ought not to be so regulated, or left unregulated, by 
the upper state, as to incommode the lower state by floods, or 
to increase its natural liability to be incommoded by them. 
The matter is dlialt with in numerous arrangements made 
between states or cantons, which ought to be studied by any 
one whe^ desires to wri te on it. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

THE SEA. 

The Open Sea, 

We shall have to speak in their place of certain portions 
of the sea nu)r(‘ or less nearly adjoining tlie land which are 
deemed to be comprised in the sovereignty over the land and 
are therefore called territorial seas. The rest of the waste of 
waters is called the ojien or high sea and no sovei'eign has 
any t<irritorial right over it, in other words it is not the subject 
of sovereignty. A foundation has been songlit for this in the 
Roman law, which declared the sea not to be the subjec^t of 
private property but to be public*. The Roman lawyers 
however wlio laid tlvis down were thinking of tlie relations 
between individuals and the one state which they had in 
contemplation, not of those between state and state. And if 
it were attcanpted to apply the argument by analogy to states, 
as individual memt)ers of the greater common wealtli, it would 
prove too much, since it would condemn the sovereignty over 
territorial seas no less than tliat over the open sea. Tlie true 
foundation of the rule that the open sea is not the subject 
of sovereignty is the fact tliat it is not capable of occupation. 
The area over which a ship of war can exercise control from 
her momentary position is insignilicant when compared with 
the vast expanse of the ocean, and tier control even over tliat 
area is not permanent. The possession established by her 
ceases in fact as soon as she has left her station, and the power 

* AtkI this tiuj llemaii lawyers to be ia virtue of the jm uaturale 
or gentium: Just. Inst, 2, 1, 1 and 5. 
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of ^epi'oducing it at the same station depends on too many 
contingencies to be that constant power to reproduce at will 
a possession which has ceased in fact, which is necessary to the 
continuance of the rights It is because the physical power of 
occupation is immeasurably greater in the waters more or less 
nearly adjoining the land, where it is reinforced both by the 
works on the land and by the coastguard service which all 
maritime nations employ in those waters, that sovereignly is 
there admissible. 

Nevertheless history is full of claims to sovereignty or 
dominion over the open sea, or to property in it, under which 
name we have seen that sovereignty often passed, or to rights 
over it which could liave no foundation except in sovereignty. 
The claims of Spain to the Pacific ocean and the gulf of Mexico 
and of Portugal to all the Atlantic south of Morocco and to 
the Indian ocean, accompanied by prohibitions to all foreigners 
from navigating or enetring the it‘spective waters, were the 
most outrageous of any, in lespect both of their geographical 
extent and of their r(*fusal even of innocent passage. They 
were repudiated and practically set at nought by t lie Elizabethan 
English and liy the IJutcli, and called forth the Mare Liberum 
of Grotius, to vvhi(-li Seldtm replied by the Mare Clausum in 
support of the much narrower but still extravagant pretenvsions 
of England. Venice claimed the northern part of tlie Adriatic, 
in which we may detect an ajiplication of the principle of gulfs, 
notwithstanding the widtli of the gulf in (juestion and its not 
being wholly bordered by Venetian lands, and exacted a heavy 
toll from vesst'ls navigating it, to which Ilologna and Ancona 
wore obliged to submit after resisting it by vvar. England 
exacted a humble salute to her flag from Capo FinisteiTe in 
Spain to Stadland in Norwav, and oliliged tlie Dutch to concede 
it in their treaties with her under tlie Commonwealth and 

1 See al)ove^ note on p. OO. The argUTnent from the fluidity of water, 
which has sometimes been advanced to prove the sea incapable of 
occupation, is a poor* one. The fluidity of the atmosfdiere would equally 
prove that sovereignty over land cannot extend tn^qae ad coe/am. The 
power to ^ccupy a place is diifereiit from the power to preheiid manually 
•Oi to coniine what is in the place. 
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Charles II, and she required foreigners intending to fislf in 
the German ocean to take out English licenses, but she did 
not refuse or tax innocent passage, nor does that seem to have 
been done in any cases but those which have been mentioned ^ 
Henry VII of England conceded the Danish claim to require 
licenses to be taken out for fishing in the sea between Norway 
and Iceland, and that claim was only dropped in the eighteenth 
century in conse(]uence of the opposition of England and 
Holland to it. But the dues, substantial or honorary, which 
were paid by foreigners for the use of the appropriated seas in 
past times were compensated in some measure by the obligation 
to defend those seas against pirates which was generally under- 
stood to fVill on the appropriators and was not as a rule 
neglected by them. On the other hand, two of the most 
remarkable claims over the open sea have been made since 
piracy has ceased to be a formidable evil. By the ukase 
of 1821, in order to protect the Russian settlements in America 
from disturbance and competition, the czar Alexander forbade 
foreign vessels to approach their coast within less than a 
hundred Italian or nautical miles; and in a note of 28 February 
1822 JI. Poletioa, tlie Russian minister at Washington, asserted 
tliat his govc‘i‘iiment miglit claim sovereignty over the whole of 
Behring’'s sea and the Pacific ocean between its Asiatic and 
American territories as a mcr fermee^ but ^‘preferred only 
asserting its essential rights without taking any advantage of 
localities.” The prohibition and the pretension to sovereignty 
were etjually set aside by the Russian conventions of 1824 with 
the United States and 1825 with Great Britain, following the 
protests of both those countries. But the exauqrle of claiming 
the advantages of sovereignty without the odium of its name 
was not lost, and in 1889 the United States, which had 
purchased Russian America, legislated against killing any fur- 
bearing animal in so much of Behring\s sea as lay on their 
side of the limit agreed on between them and Russia for the 
sovereignty over islands in it, as being hurtful to the sea fisheiy 


1 Hie case of the Sound dues belongs to the law of straits. Other 
examples of the appropriation of the open sea in past times are rnezitioned, 
with a good summary of the history, in Hall, § 40. > ^ 
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on their islands^ The attempt however was defeated by the 
arbitrators appointed under a treaty with Great Britain, who 
awarded in 1893 that “the United States have not any right 
of protection or property in tlie fur seals frequenting the islands 
of the United States in Behring's sea, when such seals are found 
outside the ordinary three miles limit.'' 

The Legal Character of Ship.^. 

But although pretensions to sovereignty over any part of 
the high sea are now obsolete, it would be an error to conclude 
that state sovereignty is not present at occurrences on the high 
sea and concerned in them. Those occurrences take place 
between or on board ships, ead) of which in the general rule 
belongs to a state of whicli she carries the flag, and is subject 
entirely and exclusively, so long as she is on Ihe high sea, to 
the authority of that state, exeixused by its ships of w^ar as 
ocaision requires, but regularly through the antliority which 
even in the (?ase of a merchantman is confided to hei* captain. 
The meeting of pc^rsons on the higli sea has been coinjiared to 
the meeting of travellers on land in a country where state 
sovereignty has not been estalilished, but the comparison ivS 
misleading, or at least it can only hold if tlie land travellers 
on each side form part of a state expedition. Private travellers 
on land meet one another directly, and there is no slate vehicle 
in the case. If one injures the other in a locality which does 
not belong to his state, his state is not responsible unless it has 
in some way made itself a party to the injury, and the injury 
is not done directly to tlie state of the other, although that 
state may intervene for the protection of its subject or the 
redress of his wi-ongs. Travellers at sea do not meet one 
another directly but ships meet, and any injury or usurpation 
of authority Avliich either shij) or any one on board her does 
or attempts to or over the other or any one on board her is done 
or attempted directly to or over the state wrhieh is represented 

in the latter by the authority which it has placed there, and 

• 

^ Hie act of congress was declare J to include and apply to all the 
doniiriioii of the United States in the waters of Behring sea/* hut this was 
, ujidei*sto(/li and enforced by the government in the sense given in the text. 
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in most cases is done or attempted directly by the state 
authority on l)oard the first ship. These truths are often 
expressed by saying that a ship, even a inerchantnian, is a 
floating part of the territory of her state, but that expression 
has the demerit of clothing in a fiction what can l)e conveyed 
Mith equal simplicity by stating the fact that a ship, no less 
than a territory, is a field of state action, state authority being 
present in her and on the high sea exclusive. Another fiction 
sometimes resorted to is that a ship, and her state by means 
of her, successively annexes by occupation the pai'ts of the sea 
ill whicli she floats from moment to moment. But this view 
has two faultvS besides the general objection to fictions. It 
does violence to the natiiix^ of occupation as a juridical act by 
attributing that cliaracter to any thing so fleeting as the 
momentary filling space in the course of a voyage, and it 
draws the attention away from the important point that state 
sovereignty is really present at an occnnence on the water, 
while fixing it on the un important question how far the locality 
of the occurrence can he likened to a spot on land. Such 
being the princi})les, it follows that ai^tion on the open or high 
sea by a ship belonging to one state or covered by its sovereignty, 
on or against a ship belonging to another state or covered 
by its sovereignty, is of the nature of intervention and is 
normally unlawful. But in the absence of local sovereignty 
it is only tlirough systematised ink'rvention that the higii 
seas can escape being given up to anarchy, and it remains for 
us to see wliat rules on the siiliject lia\e been established by 
reason, custom or treatii^s. 


The NatUnmlHi/ of a Ship. 

First, the nationality of a ship is that of the flag rightfully 
carried by lier. If she is a public ship, that is if she is in the 
service of a state wliether as a ship of wav strictly so called, as 
a transport, oi’ in any other capacity, and whether she is the 
property of that state or charttu'ed by it, her flag is its military 
flag, and her right to carry it is vouched by the declaration of 
her commander and the production of his commission. In any 
other case her flag is the mercantile flag of her state,* or soi^e . 
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special flag such as those granted to yacht squadrons, and her 
right to carry it is vouched by some public official document on 
board her, as the pass or sea letter, or the certificate of I'egistry 
where the state keeps a register of shipping, a practice which 
began with England and is now coniinon. The conditions oil 
which different states admit ships to their register, or otherwise 
grant them the right to carry their mei-cantile flag, are very 
various, as that the ship shall have been built in their territory, 
or that she shall be owned in whole or in a certain proportion 
by nationals of the state or companies belonging to it, or that 
she shall be commanded and manned in w^hole or in a certain 
proportion by nationals of the state. But with such conditions 
international la^v has no concern : it suffices that, for ivhatever 
reasons, a state ac'cepts the authority and responsibility which 
result from the ship’s nationality. The responsibility can only 
be real if the ship belongs to a port of the state, on lier return 
to which the captain, crew* and passengers can be punished for 
any offences they may have committed at sea. Consequently an 
inland state cannot claim to have a mercantile flag entitled to 
international resj)ect on the high seas, and Switzerland has not 
in fact made such a claim, although the federal council and 
federal assembly were of opinion in 1864 that a right to make it 
existed. But Swiss-owned steamers plying on the lakes between 
Sw^iss ports and French, German or Italian ports fly a Swiss flag, 
which is in accordance with princi})le, and the ships of all 
nations in the port of Nagasaki paid the usual respect to the 
Swiss flag hoisted by the Swiss envoy to Japan on liis arrival 
there, wiiich may l)e regarded as an international courtesy sliown 
to the eiivoyh If sul)jects of a state lioist its flag on a ship 
without its authority, or if they lioist no national flag at all, it 
may if it pleases protect tliem and accept tlie responsibility for 
their acts, but tliey have no claim on it, and they cannot as 
individuals claim any rights which belong to their state. Iluring 
the civil war in the United States a Swiss citizen pretended that 
his ships under the Swuss flag were exempt from blockade by 
reason of the neutrality of Switzerland, an argument which 
w^ould have been absurd even if that country had assorted the 


i Tvviss, La w of Nations (l^eace), § 197* 
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right to a flag at sea, since to be neutralised is not to be 
privileged for blockade running, and the Sviriss federal council 
declined to intervene on his behalf^ 

Visit and Search only a War right 

Where the flag of a state is rightfully carried by a ship on 
the higli seas, the authority exercisable on board or over her, 
that is the right to give commands and use force in support of 
them, belongs exc^lusively to that state and is delegated by it to 
her captain or to its own superior oflicers afloat, with the two 
clear exceptions of war rights and self-defence, and a third 
perhaps doubtful exception for the case of pursuit lawfully 
commenced in territorial waters and continued in the open sea. 
To admit a conflict of authorities in any other case would be no 
less anarchical than to admit action by conflicting authorities at 
a spot on land. The war rights referred to are the absolute ones 
of an enemy, and the qualilled ones allowed to belligerents as 
against nentrals for the purpose of enforcing blockades and pre- 
venting the carriage of contraband, formerly also for that of 
capturing enemy‘’s property as such, including in each case the 
right of visiting and searching neutral ships for the purpose of 
detecting conliscable property and evideiicre in support of its 
confiscation. 

These rights we shall have to consider in treating of war . 
liere it is only necessary to say tliat they do not exist in time of 
peace, and that in time of war they are limited to the purposes 
whicih call them into being. Thus for tlie detection and sup- 
pression of the slave trade tlicre is no right of visit and search 
by general law^, ])ut only by treaty bevtsveen states which have 
conceded it to one another in their just hatred of that traffic, 
which, however abominable, has never been regarded as an 
iiiternatiQual offence. It was practised by all the nations 
between whom inteniational law arose, and the unhappy peoples 
who suffer from it do not belong to the relatively civilised ones 
between whom international duties are considered to exist 

^ Twiss, ii.s. * 

2 See above, p. 01. See Le Louis, 2 Dodson 210, for a vigorous 
judgment of Lord Stowell to the effect that visit and scarcli is exclusively 
a war right, and that the slave trade is not forbidden by interiiational law.* 
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'Hius too the pretension formerly maintained by Great Britain, 
to take seamen whom she claimed as her subjects out of ships of 
foreign and friendly nationality, was abusive even when her 
officers boarded those ships in the exercise of the war right of 
visit and search. 

Self-Defence on the open sea in time of Peace. 

The other case in which on the high seas the Hag clearly does 
not exclude the forcible exercise of authority on board by 
another state is that of self-defence, which arises when under 
cover of the flag a hostile enterprise is attempted against tlie 
state which intervenes. It is of no consequence how far the 
enterprise may be from its completion, if it is already in course 
of execution. Suppose for instance that a hostile landing is 
intended on a still distant coast of a friendly state: a ship of the 
latter, capable of defeating at once the unlawful voyage, cannot 
be expected only to f)llow the evil-doer into territorial waters, 
thereby giving him nniny chances of escape, or even of success- 
fully carryir)g out the intended injury. Thus in 1873 the 
Spanish ship of w%ai* Tornado arrested on the high seas the 
Virginius, fi-audulently registered in the United States as the 
property of a citizen but in fact belonging to ("ubau insurgents, 
in support of whom slie was on her w^ay to (Juba, then belonging 
to Spain. Tlie Virginius was brought into a port of the island 
in possession of the Spanisli government, and there many United 
States citizens and some British subjects, found on board her, 
w^ere shot without any other trial than by court martial. The 
British government, in demanding reparation for tins tieatment 
of its subjects, did not complain of the seizure of the Virginius, 
or of the detention of the passengiavs and crew. And this 
admission of the rigid of self-defence has been justified by the 
best authorities of the United States who have since written on 
the case^. But between the governments of that country and 
Spain the discussion proceeded on less satisfactory grounds. The 
latter inaccurately, assei ted that the capture had been made in 
its territorial waters, and, if that were not the case, pleaded the 

^ The of the Virginius considered with reference to the law of Self- 
*Defencey by George T. Curtis, and W oolsey^ § 214, quoted by Taylor, § 400. 
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fraud by which the register of the former had been obtained. 
The attorney-general of the States very properly held that the 
arrest of the ship by a foreign power could not be justified on 
that ground, but, interpreting a protocol which had been signed 
as an agreenieiit to admit it in principle, he decided on the facts 
that the Virginius was carrying the American flag without right, 
and the matter was amicably arranged. The nationality with 
which a ship has been invested by the authorities of a state must 
govern her treatment as a ship wherever that treatment depends 
on lier nationalit}^, as in a case of self-defence it does not, and if 
a foreign government thinks tliat in so investing her those 
authorities have been imposed on or liave otherwise erred, to its 
damage, it must make its complaint to their state. 

The doctrine here taught is not tliat wliich Dr Hannis 
Taylor (quotes as follows from Mr Dana : ‘^Nations having cause 
to arrest a vessel would go behind such [a fraudulent register] to 
ascertain the jurisdictional fact, whieli gives character to the 

document and not the document to the fact The register of 

a foreig’ii nation is not, and by the laws of nations is not, 
recognised as being a national voucher aud guarantee of national 
character to all the ivorld.**’ Nor are we convinced by Dr 
Taylor’s own adhesion to Mr Jhxna’s view : he says that the 
true doctrine is that a [fraudulent] register is only jjrirna^ facie 
evidence of nationality, which any state may challenge at its 
peril when its interests are involved^” To maintain tliat view 
it would be nec-essaiy to show what is ‘Hlie jurisdictional fact” 
which gives to a ship the nationality evidenced by its register or 
sea letter, if it is not the very grant of that document by [mlilic 
authority; and this it would be imjiossible to do in face of the 
great diversity of the conditions wliich diflerent states exact for 
the enjoyment of tlieir flag. If all the owners, the master and 
all the crew, are of one country, and the shij) was also built in 
that country, a nationality may be assumed lor her with a mis- 
leading facility. But what if a state to wdiicli all the owners, 
master and crew^, as well as the coimtry in which she was built, 
are foreign chooses for some end of its own to accept the 

^ § 40o. Mr Daiiii is <iU()ted from Boston Journal of January (J, 
1874/’ a date winch shows that he was wanting with reference to the case 
of the Virginius. * 
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responsibility for lier : why can it not do so ? And if it does so, 
what responsibility can lie on any other state for what its 
subjects have done outside its territory ? It would be another 
question if a register were fraudulent in the sense of being 
forged, never having really been granted. Those sailing under 
it might then, no doubt, be treated as covered by no flag at all. 
But if the register is fraudulent in tlie sense of having been 
obtained by imposition on the authorities concerned, then the 
true remedy for any trouble which the ship may occasion surely 
lies in the principle of self-defence if the trouble is immediate, 
and as against more remote contingencies in appealing to the 
state of which the flag has been improperly obtained. 

We have spoken in this section of the right of self-defence^, 
and of hostile enterprise and immediate trouble as calling it 
into play. It remains to give this language as precise a meaning 
as it admits of. The employment betw^een states of physical 
means {vom defait) does not always stand on one and the same 
footing. If a physical injuiy is directed against the territory, 
property or acknowledged rights of a state or its subjects, 
phy^sical prevention of it presents a true case of self-defence and 
is justifiable. Since interiiatioiial law does not provide the 
means of safeguarding the rights which it gives, it cannot be 
supposed that when it gives a riglit to a [)arty who has the 
means of guarding it from violation it requires him to abstain 
from using those means. This will cover the ease of the 
Virginius, on its way to effect a landiug on Spain si i soil in 
support of an insurrection. But when the interests involved in 
a right claimed but not acknowledged are subjected to physical 
damage, physically to o[)pose that damage is rather self-help 
than self-defence, and from tlie point of view’ of law cannot be 
tolerated. If in support of tlie claim all tJie resources of 
diplomacy, including arbitration and mediation where possible, 
have been exhausted, there may be sufficient ground for taking 
the matter up from the point of view of policy, and it is 
possible that it may even be submitted in good faith to the 
chances of war. So we may agree with the arbitratoi-s in 
condemning the United States legislation, above referred to^, 


^ See above, p. 1(57. 
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against killing furbearing animals in parts of Bebring’^s sea 
which were not territorial waters, and the capture and con- 
demnation of British ships in pursuance of that legislation, 
without necessarily denying that a claim for some protection of 
the seal herd in the high se^is was reasonable, and in the due 
course of international procedure might have been ultimately 
maintained by physical means. The possibility that such 
protection of the seal herd might be necessary was recognised by 
Great Britain in the reference which was made to the arbitrators, 
to report such rules as they should deem to be proper for the 
purpose. But as soon as the United States failed, as they were 
bound to fail, in establishing a property in the seals found 
outside their terriiorial waters, it was apparent that the British 
ships which had beem condemned had done no injury to a right 
but, at the utmost, damage to an interest, and that the violence 
done to their Hag could not in law be justified. 

Here we must notice something winch Sir Charles Russell, 
afterwards Ijord Russell of Ivillowen, said in the course of his 
very able argument, in answer to a suggestion made by the 
president of the cjourt, M. de Courcel. 'J'hc United States, he 
said, ^^voLild have a right to complain if it could be truly 
asserted that any class or set of men had, for the malicious 
purpose of injuring tlie lessees of the Pribilof Islands [belonging 
to the U.S.A.], and not in regard to their own profit and 
interest and in exercise of tlieir own supposed rights, committed 
a seizes of acts injurious to the tenants of the Pribilof Islands. 
I agree that that would probably give a cause of action, and 
therefore they have the further riglit, what I might call the 
negative right, of being protected against malicious injury^'” 
The reader needs but to think of the English cases on trade 
combinations in order to realise how slippery a ground of 
decision is furnished by malice, whether in respect of the 
difficulty of proving a motive, or in respect of allowing the 
motive, if proved, to give a right to a party who, if he had not 
been fortunate enough to have a malicious adversary, would 
only have had an interest. We may be sure^that if it had been 
necessary to follow out a supposed state of fact so different 

^ International Arbitrations of tUe United States, by J. B. ly^oore, v. 1, 
p. «90. 
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from that which was before the court, the eminent advocate 
would have explained that, apart from physical interference with 
the property of the lessees or tenants, he meant only to speak of 
the aspect which malicious damage to an interest might assume 
in diplomacy, and not to admit that in law it could justify 
forcible interference with foreign shipping. 

Another class of cases which presents the question whether 
self-defence is a justification for interfering with the foreign 
flag beyond the limits of territorial w^aters is that of the laws 
called ho\ering laws, by which many states — and England 
formerly among the number, though the British statutes of the 
kind have been repealed — for the prevention of smuggling or of 
illicit trade with colonies, prohibit vessels from transhipping 
goods or hovering within, most commonly, tliree or four leagues 
from their coast. Lord Stowell put such legislation on the 
ground that maritime states have claimed a right of visitation 
and enquiry within those parts of tlie ocean adjoining to their 
shores, w^hich the common courtesy of nations has for their 
common convenience allowed to be considered as parts of their 
dominions for various domestic purposes, and pai‘ticiilarly for 
fiscal or defensive regulations more immediately afiecting their 
safety and welfare^” But the mutual tolerance of the system, 
largely due to sympathy, and not brouglit by d(‘fiiiite inter- 
national transactions to any precise tost whether of the purposes 
or of the distance for or within which the tolerance extended, 
can hardly be thought a sufficient legal foundation for such a 
superstructure. Chief Justice Marshall in the United States put 
it on the ground of a state’s power to secure itself from 
injury,” analogous to ‘Hhe riglit of a belligerent to search a 
neutral vessel on the high seas for contraband of war,” adding 
that the means for preventing any at tempt to violate the law s 
made to protect this right... do not appear to be limited within 
any certain marked boundaries which remain the same at all 
times and in all situations^” But even if tlie law of contraband 
could be considered as based on principle and not as a com- 
promise between belligerents and neutrals, the analogy would 
break down in that belligerents have no right to restrict by way 

^ In The Lo Ilia. 2 Dodson 245. 

* 2 Charcli v. IJub0a7't, 2 Craiicli, 234, 235. 
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of precaution the navigation of vei^sels not cariTing contraband. 
And the learned judge seems to have changed his opinion, as he 
said a little later that ‘‘ the seizure of a person not a subject, 
or of a vessel not belonging to a subject, made on the high seas 
for the breach of a municipal regulation, is an act which the 
sovereign cannot authorise^**’ When we discuss on its merits 
the argument of self-defence as urged in favour of hovering laws, 
we must say that precaution, to which the case is reduced when 
those laws interfere with a ship not actually engaged in illicit 
trade, is not defence. “ I will suggest,"’ Sir Charles Russell said 
in the Behring'’s sea arbitration, “ that the very idea of defensive 
regulation or defensive act, or self-preservative act, repels the 
idea of cut and dried, formulated rules'^.” If however the ship 
interfered with was really on her way to eft'oct, or was engaged 
in facilitating tor otliers, an illicit landing on the coast, it might 
be difficult to distinguisli her case from tliat of the Virginius. 
Questioned by one of the arl)itrators as to what tlie executive 
authority of a state would do if it had notice that a foreign 
sliip was crossing the ocean for the purpose of violating its 
I’evenue laws, Sir Charles said that it “ would probably do 
something befoi*e the vessel got within the tliree-mile limit, if it 
was prov(?d to be necessary, relying u[)on the non-interference 
of the state to wliicli tliat fraud iilent vessel belonged not to 
make any complaint or raise any question whether the strict 
territorial limits liad been exceeded'*,” He was attoj*ney-general, 
and theiefore, we may conjecture, did not .sp(?ak w ithoiit some 
knowdedge of the practice. British acts of parliament re?quire 
vessels liable to (juarantine or having infectious diseases on board 
to obseiwe certain regulations wlien within two leagues of the 
coast of the United Kingdom, but they authorise no enforcement 
of those regulat ions except by the recovery of a penalty IVom the 
captain wdien the vessel arrives within the territory. 

' Rose V. Ifiniely, 4 ( ’raiicli 241, 270- In The AjtoHoii, 9 Wheaton 8G2, 
and in the ease of The Itata before the United »States and ( liileaii Claims 
( "onnnission, Moore’s Interriutioual Arbitrations of the Ihiited pSfateSy v. 1, 
p. 80G7, the seizure declared improper was made in ft common highway on 
the voyage to a foreign state, or in the territorial waters of a foreign state, 
which cases are too clear hn- doubt. 

2 United States Arbitrations^ v, 1, p. 893. 
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Ptirmiit from Territorial Waters to the Open Sea. 

We have nitmtioned that the exclusive authority of the state 
of the flag in the open sea is subject to a perhaps doubtful 
exception for the case of pursuit lawfully coiUTnenced in terri- 
torial waters and continued without interruption in the open 
sea. This extension of the right of the teiTitorial state was 
voted unanimously by the Institute of International I.aw in 
1894, and was expressed to include the right of judgment in 
case of such capture for an oflencc committed ^^"iblJ^n territorial 
limits, the capture however to be immcidiately iiotiticd to the 
state of the flagt The doctrine has the sanction of, among 
others, llluntschli^ and Hall-^; and it may be regarded as the 
counterpait of the doctrine, admitted by Loi*d Stowell fVdlow- 
ing llynkershoek, that a belligerent capture may be made in 
teriitorial waters on a part of the coast where no damage can 
be done, if tlie contc'st began or the summons to submit to 
search was made outside those M^aters, and tliere has been a hot 
continuous pursuits Indeed the case is stronger, for the right 
of pursuit is not necessary to war, but is necessary to the effective 
administration of justice and to the secinc enjoyment of fishery 
rights in time of ]:)eace. And Sir Cliarles Russell, in his 
argument before the Behring^^s sea arl)itrators, after (| noting his 
official experience as attorney -general and assuming that that of 
the United States counsel was the same, stated that there is a 
genera] consent on tlie part of nations to the action of a state 
pursuing a vessel under such circumstances [an offence, against 
municipal law committed within territorial waters], out of its 
territorial waters and on to the higli sea^\’‘' It is true that the 
eminent advoc*ate went on to say that it is not a strict right 
by international law, but something which nations will stand by 
and see done, and not interpose if they think that the particular 
person has been endeavouring to coimnit a fraud against the 

1 13 Annuairey p. 330. 

^ Droit International CodijU^ § 342. 

8 § 80. 

4 The Amuiy 5 C. Robinson, 373, 385/;^. 
inter i^atioiial Aidntrations of the United Stattu^y by J. B. Moore, vol. 1, 
p. 803, 
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laws of a friendly power. But liere, as so often, we are only 
encountering the difficulties which have their origin in the 
mistaken refinement which has been attempted about the name 
of law. In our sense of that word there can be no such thing 
as international law, if it does not exist in a case in which a 
general consent to it on the part of nations is admitted ^ 

In the arbitral award between the United States and Russia 
on the captui*e of the James IlamiUon Lewis and C. IL. White^ 
sailing ships of the former nation, by the cruisers of the latter, 
it was declared that ‘^the system of thci defendant, 

according to which the ships of war of a state are allowed to 
pursue even beyond the tc^rritorial vsea a vessel of which the 
crew has committed an unlawful act in the territorial waters or 
on the territory of that state, cannot be recognised as conformable 
to tlje law of nations, because the jurisdiction of a state does 
not extend beyond the limits of the territorial sea unless an 
exception has been made to that rule by an express c orn eiition".'” 
But the pursuit in those cases was <;ommenced as well as carried 
on in the open sea. '^Fhe Russian ships were cruising beyond 
their territorial waters, and we have the autliority of the 
eminent arl)itrator, M. Asser, for stating that he agrees with the 
doctrine of the Instiinte, and that the sentence quoted from his 
award must not be otherwise understood. 


^ W hile it Is necessary to point this out wIhui quoting words used in 
the <*<)ur.se ot oral ari^■ulllOIlt, we should do injiistiee to so eminent a jurist 
as Lord Russell of Killowen if we did not add our eoiifident belief that on 
eonsideration, and with his pen, hti would have recognised that the rule 
ill quesiioii was Uuv. lie said that the consent was by airttuiesceiiec, hut 
that, when general, is as binding- as couseMt in writing; at least an English 
comirion-lavv judge (-ould scarcely say otherwise. He admitted to JM. de 
(^oiircel that the consenl by a( quiescenc;e was “ ]iot in every case” ; but with 
a context wliich shows that he <M»ntemj>lated no other limitation of the 
cases than that which is contained in the c-oiiditions of the rule, as that 
"^‘it must be a Imt pursuit, it must he immediate, and it must be within 
limits of moderation.” 

^ liiwue de 1). /. et de L. C., 2me serie, t. 5, pp. UO. 
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Juj^isdiotion in the open Sea. 

Jurisdiction and authority are often used as equivalent terms, 
but strictly jurisdiction is a branch of authority, namely the 
right to try, judge and enforce judgment. With regard to 
what takes place on the high seas, this includes punishing all 
offences committed on board a ship, and giving tlieir due effect, 
as elements in the status of persons or in civil actions, to all 
marriages, births, deaths, contracts and other civil facts which 
take place on board her. That must be done on land, as the 
circumstances do not permit judicial procedure at sea, and no 
words are needed to prove that, for facts occiu*i*ing in the open 
sea, punisliment and the direct judgment on their civil effects 
must belong to the courts of the state to the exclusive authority 
of which tlie ship was subject when they occurred, and that those 
courts will apply to the different cases the same laws as if tlie 
facts had occurred in the territory subject to tlumi on land. 
There is nothing to indicate a competitive claim on the part of 
any other courts or laws, and if the effe(‘t of a civil fact whicli 
has taken place on board has to be judged indirectly as an 
element in an action which for otlier reasons is brought in 
another court, as if the title to pro[)erty situate in a country 
foreign to the nationality of tlie ship depends on the lawfulness 
of a maiTiage contracted on board, still the same law must be 
applied as if the fact in question had occ'inred on diy land 
belonging to tlie state of the ship. We sliall see that as to what 
happens in territorial waters the state authority over the locality 
may have to be taken into account as well as that over the shiji. 
But on the high seas the territorial clmracter iiiijiressed on tlie 
ship by its flag is a fiction as accurate for purposes of jurisdiction 
as a fiction can ever be. It only fails in cases of croUision, in which, 
where tlie colliding ships are of different tcuTitorial cliaracter, 
a difliculty might arise. But a solution is furnished by the 
admiralty jurisdiction in rem., which enables proceedings to be 
taken in any port in which eitJier ship charged wuth offending is 
found. * 

It is an important enquiry whether, when on the ground of 
self-defence the officers of a state foreign to a ship's hag may 
justifiably assert an authority on board or over her, the exception 
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so allowed to the exclusive authority of the state of the flag 
extends to jurisdiction. It maybe argued that since the exercise 
of jurisdiction is a deliberate proceeding on land, it cannot be 
brought under the necoissity which may exist for preventing the 
corn|)letion of a wrongful act at sea, and that persons captured 
by virtue of that necessity can only be secured in order to their 
undergoing punishment, if such they deserve, under the ordinary 
conditions of trial. Thus the British government, in its cor- 
respoTuience with Spain on the case of the Virginius, argued 
that aftei* tlie vessel liad been seized and the passengers and crew 
detained ^*^110 pretence of imminent necessity of self-defence 
could he alleged, and it was the duty of the Spanish authorities 
to prosecute the offenders in proper form of law, and to have 
instituted regular proceedings on a definite charge before the 
execution of the prisoners ; and that had this been done it 
^vo^]d have been found that ‘‘ there was no charge eitlier known 
to the law of nations or to any nuinici})al law under which 
persons in the situation of the British crew of the Virginius 
could have been jusiifial)]y condeumed to deatid.*” It may be 
suggested that the prt'inises would liave warranted a larger 
conclusion, and tliat when the necessity for self-defence w^as at 
an end, the prisoners ouglit to have b(‘en surrendered to the 
United States, to be dealt wdth iiiuk*.!* the jurisdiction carried 
by the flag. VVe shall see however, when discussing jurisdiction 
generally, that states extend a wide toleration to the assumption 
by many of them of a jurisdiction to punish acts, in the nature 
of offences against suc h states, which have been done abroad by 
foreigners who afteiwvards entcT tlieir territory. Ac-ts justilying 
intervention for self-defence would belong to that category, and 
it may tluMefore wcdl be that, if the Viiginiiis was justifiably 
brought into a Spanish port, the right to punish those on board 
her for the attempt to assist the insurgents ac’ci iied to Spain on 
a principle tacitly allow^ed to operate in parallel cases. Still the 
British government will have been right in maintaining that it 
w^as an international w rong to inflict punisliment summarily, and 
that even after regular trial the penalty death would have 
been excessive; and it justly obtained compensation for the 
(Vuuilies of the British subjects executc'd. ^ 

^ FurlhuitcnUiry 1B74, Ixxvi; Hall, § 
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Piracy. 

Piracy was thus defined by one of the greatest of the older 
authorities on the law of nations, Sir Leoline Jenkins, in his 
charge to the jury at an admiralty sessions in 1668 : 

^^That whicli is called robbing npoii the high way, the same being done 
upon the water is called piracy. Now robbery, as ’tis distinguished from 
thieving or larceny, implies not only the actual taking a\vay of rny goods 
while lam as we say in peace, but also the putting me in fear by taking 
them away by force and arms out of my hands or in my sight and presence ; 
when this, is done upon the sea, without a lawful commission of w'ar or 
reprisals, it is downright piracy^.’" 

And of the authority and jiirisdicdion over pirates, which 
was universally held to belong to any state that could catch 
them, Sir Leoline said : 

^^All pirates and sea-7*orer.s...ai'e in the eye of the law lw.s‘te^t humam 
^enerh, enemies not of one nation or of one sort of people only but of all 
mankind. I'liey are outlawcMl, as I may say, by the laws of all nations, that 
is, out of the protection of all princes and of all laws wliatsoever. ^ Every 
body is commissioned and is to be armed against them, as against rebels 
and traitors, to subdue and to root tliein out-/' 

Thus Sir Leoline Jenkins defines piracy as robbing on the 
water, and he expressly says that it cannot be committed 
anywhere else but upon the sea, witliiii tlie jurisdiction of the 
admiralty^. Hut Hyukershoek defines pirates as persons who 
depredate by sea or land witliout autliority from a sovereign *, 
and in past times some of the greatest evils of piracy have 
consisted in descents on coasts with devastation of tlie country and 
caiTying the w re tclied i nliabi tants into captivity. Probably 
however no real discrepancy is intended here. As Hall observes: 

piracy cannot take place independen tly of the sea, under the 
conditions at least of modtM'ii civilisation, l)ut a pirate does not 
so lose his piratical character by landing within state territory 
that piratical acts done on shore cease to be piratical*/’ By 
this we ujiderstand, and agree to the doctrine, that if the robber 
were afterwards caught at sea, what he liad done on land would 

^ Life of Sir L. , v. 1, p. Ixxxvi. 

2 Ibid, 

^ u, s. 


^ Qiueationes Juris Publiciy 1. 1, c. 17. 
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be evidence of his nefai'ions avocation, and the captor’s state 
would have jurisdiction over him even though there might be 
no proof that his ship had been concerned in any act of violence 
on the water; while on the other hand we agree with Dr I^awrence 
that, if he were caught on land, his character as a pirate would 
be thrown into the shade and overridden by the fact that he was 
amenable to the territorial law for what he had done there’. 
Here we understand ‘Maud ” strictly. If the pirate is captured 
in a port or creek, the captor’s state %vill have jurisdiction-'. 

The universalily of the authority and jurisdiction over 
pirates and piratical ships, winch anciently the captors exercised 
in a suminaiy way by di'owuiing or hanging from the yard arm, 
is not to be regarded as an excej)tion to the exclusive authority 
and jurisdiction of the state of the flag, but as a consequence of 
the fact that piracy implies a rejection of all public rule, and of 
tlie general agieeinent of nations, testified by Jenkins, to meet 
that rejeertion by regarding pii*ates as outlawed and out of their 
protection. There is consequently no state (lag in the case. If 
the piratical ship was ever entitled to carry one, her title to do 
so lias bet'll wiilidrawii. A recent writer, Dr Gareis, while 
adiiiitting that any ship of war may capture a piratical vessel, 
lias asserted that the riglit of punishing the pirates belongs only 
to the criminal jurisdiction of their country**. But he has not 
been followed, and Des]iagnet, one of the latest and best autho- 
rities, draws the old conclusion from the old gTOUiids : De la^ he 
says, cette aynscqiience^ adrnisc de tout (jue le pirate pent 

etre salsi par les navires de reimporte quel etat^ ct Jugl par 
TaMtorUc compff elite dii patjs qul ajmt sa ca/dure^, Tlie court 
in which the trial shall be held and the punishment to be 
inflicted will depend on the legislation of the captor’s country, 
so too w ill the quesiiou whether the sfiip and the pirates’ goods 

^ Prhicrpks of hilerriatioitHl Lati\ p. 210. 

2 The MaijvUan Flraie.Sy 1 S]>inks 81, in which case Dr Liishingtoii 
said : ‘Sve all know that jjirates are not perpetually at sea but under the 
necessity of going on shore at various places, and of course they must 
be followed and taken there or not at all”; p, 80. The attack on the 
Huascar (below^, p. 182) took place in wliat Peru claimed as territorial w^ater, 
and Caho (§ 1158) considers tliis a fatiil objection to it; but the British 
government refused to admit the claim of Peru. * 

^ IloltzendortTs Handbuch des Vblkerrechtfi, v. 2, pp, 678, a 

^ fours de Droit Inteniational Public^ § 440. 
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will go to the captors as prize or will be otherwise disposed of. 
But one maxim is universally accepted: pirata non mutat 
dominium. A piratical robbery does not divest the title of 
the person robbed, and on recapture the person robbed will be 
recognised as still the owner. 

Are Unrecognised InmrgrntH Pirates ? 

Piracy, which once played so great a part in all seas, and 
especially in the Mediterranean and Caribbean, is now little 
heard of except in the Far East. But in other parts of the 
world the frequency of insurrections supported by naval forces, 
for the proceedings of which it was necessary to Hnd some plac^c^ 
in international law, has given a new promineiu^e to the name. 
Those proceedings, so far as they are political ajid directed 
against the governments combated by the insurgents, are not of 
the nature of robbery and therefore do not fall under tlie 
ancient definition of pira(‘y, though if an ins[irg(‘nt sliip uses 
violence against thii’d parties, her behaviour in cloing vso is not 
the less j)iratical because other parts of her actix ity are {>oliticaI. 
At the same time, so long as the insurgents whom she abets have 
not been recognised by the state called on to d(^al with her t^ase 
as having l)C'lligei;ent rigtits, all parts of her activity have this in 
common wdth piivacy, that they are without sanctioii from any 
authority recognised as com tent to give it; and by fixing the 
mind on this circumstance, wliich in the case of piracy projjerly 
so called is the necessary consequence and adjnuct of systematic 
robbery, as though it were tlie essiaiee of the crime independent 
of an animus Jurandi., it became possible to l)i*ing even the 
political operations of insurgents under the head of piracy. 
During the insurreetion ol' tin? Spanish American colonies one 
'riuuiias Siiiitlj, who from his name may be supposed to liave 
been a United States citizen, with others, in a shif) which they 
had seized by violence, plundered and robbed a Spanish vessel, 
and for so doing was convicted of piracy in the United States, 
the judgment of the Supreme (ourt (bSI^O) bt'i ng delivered by 
Story ^ It may be inferred from the report that the act was one 
of war, done under a commission from an unrecognised insurgent 


^ United Stafas v. Smith, 5 Wheaton 
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government, but this is not noticed in Story ""s judgment. The 
point afterwards arose in the clearest manner in the case of The 
Ambrose Lights a ship which was the lawful propei'ty of un- 
recognised insurgents against the republic of Colombia, and of 
which none of the officers or crew were citizens of the United 
States. She was taken by a United States gunboat, carrying 
soldiers and arms, on her vvay to assist in the blockade and sit^ge 
of the American Cartagena, whitb was holding out for the 
Colombian government ; and she was condemned as prize though 
it is not alleged that she or those on board her had done any 
act of violence before her capture, but the political party with 
which she was acting had burnt the seaport town of Colon, 
occasioning great loss to United States citizens. The court said 
(1885) that ‘‘ whether a foreign nation shall exercise its rights 
only wlien its own interests are immediately threatened, or 
under special provocation only after injuries inflicted by the 
insurgents, as in this case at (Vdon, is a (juestion purely for the 
executive de})artment. Hut when a seizure has been made by 
the navy de})artinent under the regulations, and the case is 
prosecuted ))efore the court by the goverjunent itself, claiming 
suimniim jus — its extreme rights — the court is bound to apply 
to the case the strict technical rules of inlernational It 

follows that in the view of the court it is not in excess of 
extreme right that a ship\s mere engaging in war on behalf of 
an unrecognised body sliould be so com[)]etely piracy as to give 
the authoritv to seize her, and the jurisdiction to conde mn lier, 
to a state not connected with her or m ith those on board her 
by pro|)erty, nationality, yxditical liostility or damage inflicted. 
Hut the shi}3 was released on tiu* ground that tlie United States 
government had recognised a state of wai* by impliciition. 

Tlie opposite view was maintained in 1877 by the govern- 
ment of Brazil, 'l^he Spanish steamer Montezuma was seized 
by Cuban insurgents, and sent by them under the new name of 
the ('espedes to attack Spanish nKTchantmen in the river Plate. 
The government of Spain requested that of Brazil to treat her 
as a pirate if she entered any of its poits ; but the Baron de 
Cotejipe, the Brazilian minister of foreign affiiirs, retiiscd this 
in a despatch in which he said: 

^ The Ambroae Lights 25 Federal 408, JScott’s Cases 34(3. 
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pirates, a prop remeiit par ler, sont ceux qui courent les niers 
pour leiir pnipre compte, sans autorisatioii coinpetente, dans le but de 
s’emparer de force des navires qu’ils rencontrent, en commettant des 
depredations coiitre toutes les nations indistinctenient. Cette definition 
ne pent certaineinent s’appliquer a ceux qui out pris le Moiite/Aima. 
A cela s’opj>osent les arg’urnents inemes mis en avant par la legation do sa 
Majeste Catholique. Les hostilites qu’elle dtMioii<;e et prevoit no soiit pas 
dirigees coutre toutes les nations, mais uiiiquernerit contre rEspagne ; 
elles n’ont pas pour but de commettre des depredations, tnais d’aider la 
x^use d’uue colonie en insurrection^*' 

The minister mnde at the same lime tlie pix'gTiant remark 
that every goverjiment wliich is not interested in an insurrection 
is at liberty in certain circnmsbrnces to acknowledge the insur- 
gents in the cluiracter of belligerents.'” It would indeed be 
unjust that the treatment of belligerents as jnrates sliould 
depend on wdiether it suited tl\e political c‘onvenience of a third- 
party state to recognise tluan as ha\ing belUgei*ent rights. 
A public ship of a recognised state escapes the (•barge of piracy 
till eith(*r her government disclaims her or slie has tiirown off 
her allegiance to it, because ixicourse may bc' liad to that 
government for tlu^ redress of the? wrongs wliicli she may 
commit. Similarly, if a shi}) has at her l)ack a political body 
solid enough to be recognised as baA'ijig belligerent rights wlien- 
ever it suits third states to do so, a state w hicli she oiieiids can 
if it pleases make its just iudigiiatioii felt by that body in case 
of ne(id, and for the same reason as in the case of a state it is 
to that body that I'ecourse should lirst be liad. And sim e the 
position in whicli the recognition of belligcu-ent rights would be 
proper is only to be attained }>y the performance of acts of war, 
it would even in the cornmeiiceinent of an insurrection be 
illogical, as Hall observes, to pretend tliat acts are piratical 
wliich are done for the puipcxse of setting up a legal state of 
things tliat can only be produced by the very acts in cjuestioii". 
If however an insurgent ship, not yet Iiaving at her back a 
political body solid enougli to answer I'or her, should display the 
animmjurandi against the subjects of a third-[)arty state, tliere 
would be just cause for her being treated as a pirate against 
them. 

Dr Lushington also adhered to the old definition of piracy, 
(^alvo, § 1152. 2 §81^ 
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and drew from it the same conclusions. ‘‘Piratical acts,*” he 
said, “are robbery and murder upon the high seas.... I think it 
does not follow that, because persons who are i*ebels and in- 
surgents may commit against the ruling power of their own 
country acts of violence, they may not be, as well as insurgents 
and rebels, pirates also ; pirates for other acts committed tow-ards 
otlier persons... especially if such acts were in no degree connected 
with the insurrec^tion or rebellion And the British govern- 
ment has acted on the same principles. In 1873 the Spanish 
ships of war stationed at tlie European Cari:agena fell into the 
hands of insurgents whom the government at Madrid thereupon 
proclaimed to be pirates, but the Britisli, French and German 
governments instructed their naval commanders in the neighbour- 
hood that they were not to be interfered wuth so long as the 
livCvS or property of subjects of the respec;tive states, adding 
Italy in the case of the British instructiojis, were not threatened. 
If, in the course of any interference which miglit be needed, 
Spanish persons or ships were captured, they were to be delivered 
to the agents of the Madrid government, the only one in Spain 
which the powers I'ecognised. In 1877 the Peruvian ironclad 
Huascar revolted as at least one of the first acts, if it was not 
indeed the only act, in an insurrection. She put to sea and took a 
supply of coal from a British .ship without settling for ])ayrnent, 
and took two Peruvian officials from another British ship. The 
Biitish admiral on tlie station attacked her as a pirate, in which 
bis government approved him, and refused the satisfaction whicli 
the Peruvian government, notwithstanding that it had declared 
that it would not bo responsible fur tiie ai;t:s of the Huascar, 
demanded. 

If an insurgent ship continues to commit hostilities after the 
govenniKMit on which she depends has to the knowledge of her 
commander ceased to exi.st, this will be piratical. The Con- 
federate cruiser Shenandoah (x>ntiiiued her depredations on 
United States vessels in the seas around ( !apc Horn for sevei’al 
montlis after the fall of the Confederate government, but as it 
w\as in ignorance the British authorities, ^oii her arrival at 
laverpool, allowed the captain and crew to go free and delivered 
tlie ship to the United States. 

^ "The Magellan Pirate^', 1 Spinks 01, 00. 
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lAtUyral Sea and Gulfs. 

We have? seen that the open sea is not within tlie sovereignty 
of any state* iMH-anse it is incapable of occ’iipation. But neither 
the reason nor the conclusion applies to such part of tlie sea as 
is sufficiently near the land. That part may be of two descrip- 
tions. It may be a strip of a certain widtii extending along a 
coast and called littoral sea, or it may penetrate into the land 
as what is called a gulf. In eithca* case it is capable of occupa- 
tion by the sovei*eign of the land and there tore of ))e(X)nhng his 
territorial water. U"he means of occuj)ation consist partly in the 
forts and batteries on shore, or in the shoie itself consideic'd as 
a platform from which guns not stationary can be fired, which 
are the means usually contemplated by writers on international 
law, and partly and not less rt‘ally in the foice which all 
maritime states maintain afloat. The ajialogy of the oc’cupation 
of land shows tliat it is not lUK-essary tiiat every point of 
territorial winter sliould at every moment be within tlie range 
of fire from a gun, even when we take guns afloat into account 
as well as those on sliore. It is enough on ter'ra firnia that the 
sovereigifs police should be adet|uate to render l^reach of his 
laws exceptional, and in general to punish it when it occurs. So 
much authority as that can be effec-tually provided in littoral 
seas and gulfs, ami so far as it is possible to provide it the 
appropriation of those waters by the sovereign of the land is 
legitimati^ in principle. To complete the justification, howeveiv 
there must ]be sufficient motive, nor is that far to seek. The sea 
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is a source of wealth from fisluug, including that of peai’ls and 
amber obtainable from its bed, and this, within the narrow part 
bordering on the land, would be a scene of anarchy if left to the 
free competition of the world. Within the same part also the 
bed of the sea is a source of w^ealth from minerals, obtained by 
subterraneous and siibaq neons working from the land, and the 
control over it is necessary for the defence of the coast and the 
prevention of sniuggling. Indeed the motive is so strong that 
it has often led, in watc'rs of which the occupation is impossible, 
to acts inadmissible there by stiicd law because ^implying 
sovereignty, as in tlie hovering laws of many countries \ For 
the establishment of sovereignty the motive and the occupation 
must be combined For that purpose, in order to avoid difficult 
questions as to the actual force available, occupation is presumed 
to a geographical extent presently to be considered. Within 
tliat extent tfie water and its bed are territorial, and the wealth 
of both is the property of the territorial sovereign, (Jutside it 
the enjoyment of the sea and its contents is free to all, and any 
necessary or desirable regulation must be obtained by inter- 
national treaties, as has often been done in fishery inattei-s, 
notably by the convention of 1839 between England and France 
as to the Channel, and by the North Sea convention of 1882 
lietvveen Great ]h*it;iin, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Germany and Denmark. 

The piinciple of a presumed limit to occujiation was laid 
down by Bynkerslioek, who, taking into account only force 
exercisable from the shore, taught, first, as a general maxim, 
irnpenum terras jimr'i uhi fnvitur arwormn and se(‘ondly, 

as the application of tliat maxim to his own tinici, the range of 
cannon, then considered to be three sea miles of sixty to a degree 
of latitude^. Hence that distance, measured from low water 

^ See above, p. 175. 

A slate ne pvMt ,s' approprier nne rhofie commune telle que la mer qu*autant 
quill en a beaoin pour quelqne fin legitime, at rfun autre cote ce serait une 
prUention vaine et ridieule de ft attribuer un droit que I’ on 7ie serait aucune-- 
mentin ctat de fuire valoir. Vattel, 1. 1, § 28f), * 

11) akershoek’s ar^iuneut is in the dissertation be Dominto Maris, but 
the jnaxirn, in the terse form quoted in the text, occurs in JipjLcestioms 
Juris l*ubli<d, I, 1, c. ^ 
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mark, became a commonplace among authors for the width of 
the littoral sea, and we may say that the agreement on it as a 
minimum is univei*sal : no state claims less. As a maximum the 
agreement is not universal, and it may be doubted whether it is 
so nearly such as to make it a rule of international law, while 
the increased range of cannon-shot, as well as the increased need 
of protection for shore fisheries against trawl nets and other 
destructive devices, has made tlie i*eason for it quite ol)solete and 
inadequate. The width claimed by Spain is six miles, but that 
claim has l)een disputed by Gieat Britain and the United 
Sbites^ Norway claims four, and the Institute of International 
Law in 1891 agreed conti adkxrite to recoin mend six miles 
as the widtli, after a division in wln'ch the pi’oposal of ten miU;s, 
made by M. de Martens, was rejected by 25 \()les against 10^'. 
The nearest approach to an official understanding is to be found 
in Art. 4 of tlie Suez ( ’anal convention of 1888, which prohibits 
hostilities within three sea miles from the ports at the extremities 
of the canal, but M. de Freycinet desired a limit better propor- 
tioned to the incroasc’d range of cannon, and the stipulation is 
not so expressed as to fix a maximum It may be considered 
that three miles is a widtli lying so far within botli the possibility 
of occupation and the range of tlie motive tliat the presumption 
of occiniation and conseqiaait sovia-c'ignty to some iargia’ extent 
could not he denied to any power which had consistently declined 
to be bound by so narrow a limit. Of course a power which had 
admitted the three-milii limit by international engagtaneiits 
could not extend it in its own favour without the consent of the 
parties to those engagements; and jirobably a power which 
without contract had admitted that limit by its internal legisla- 
tion or by official statements could not extend it, to the 
detriment of neiglibours vvliom it had allowed to fish up to it, 
at least until there had been some wide concurrence of states in 


' Lord Soahiiry to Mr Watson, 2-5 Dec. 1B74, and Mr Fish in United 
States Diplomatic ('or respond cuce,, 187-5, p. 041 ; quoted by Boyd, Ord 
Englivsh edkloii of Elements, p. 271. 

^ Annaaire, v. 13, p. 290. The rules adopted at this meeting with 
regard to the territorial sea are on pp. 328 — 8‘>L 

3 Sec wdiat is said below on certain itshery limits, p. 191, note 2. 
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support of siurh an extension as already commands the assent of 
thinkers. 

The area of the land on which a strip of littoral sea is 
dependent is of no consequence in principle. Guns might be 
planted on a small island, and we presume that even in prac;tice 
an island, without reference to its actual means of control over 
the ncaghbouring water, carries the sovereignty over the same 
width of tlie latter all round it as a piece of mainland belonging 
to the same state would caiTy^ But an extreme case may be 
put of something which can scarcely be called an island. “ If,’*^ 
Sir Ch/irles .Russ(‘ll said when arguing in the Behring sea 
arbitration, “ a lighthouse is built upon a rock or upon piles 
driven into the bed of the sea, it becomes as far as that light- 
house is concei'iied ].)jwt of the territory of the nation which has 
ei'ected it, and, as part of the territory of the nation which has 
erected it, it has incident to it all tlie rights that belong to the 
protection of terri lory — no more and no less-.’’ It is doubtful 
from the context wdiether tlie eminent advocate meant by this 
to claim more for the liglithouse in its territorial (^liar’acter than 
immunity from violation and injury? of course together with the 
exclusive authority and jurisditdion of its state. It would be 
difficult to admit that a mc‘re rock and })uilding, incapable of 
being so armed as really to control the neighboui-ing sea, could 
be made the source of a presumed occupation of it converting a 
large tract into territorial water. It might however be fair to 
claim an exclusive right of tishing so near the spot that, without 
the light, lisliing tliere would have been too dangerous to be 
practicable ^ 

The ease of tlu! jiearl fishery is peculiar, the pearls being 
obtained from the sea bottom by divers, so that it has a physical 
connection with tlie stable element of the locality which is 
wanting to the pursuit of fish swimming in the water. When 
carried on under state protection, as that off* the British island 

^ AVc liMve stsai mIiovc, p. 120, that Lord S to well held the neutrality 
of the United States to extend three miles outwards from the mud islands 
oil the coast of the Mississippi. * * 

2 1 Moore's United Staf e.S' A rfntratiotib^ 9i)0. 

8ee v\hal is sairl about the Seven Stones above, pp. 119, IgiO. That 
case is not exactly in point, being one of a lightship and not lighthouse. 
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of Ceylon, or that in the Persian Gulf which is protected by 
British ships in pursuance of treaties with certain chiefs of the 
Arabian mainland, it may be regarded as an occupation of 
the bed of tlie sea. In that character the pearl fishery will be 
territorial even though the sliallowness of the water may allow 
it to be practised beyond the limit which the state in (|iiestion 
generally fixes for tlie littoral sea, as in the case of Ceylon it is 
practised beyond the three-miles limit generally recognised by 
Great Britain. Qiii doiitera^ says V^attel, (jue les pvckcrws des 
perles de Bahrein ei de Cci/lan ne 'pnis^ient Ivgdhncment tomher en 
propriMc^? And th(' territorial nature of the industry will 
carry with it, as being necessary for its protection, the teri’i- 
torial eliaracter of the sc.‘a at the spot. 

As to bays, if the entrance to one of them is not more than 
twice the width of the littoral sea enjoyed by the c!Ountry in 
question — tliat is, not more than six sea miliis in tlie ordinary 
case, eight in that of Norway, and so fbi th — there is no access 
from the open s(‘a to the bay excejit througli the territoriid 
water of that country, and the inner part of tfu* liay will lielong 
to that country no matter liow widely it may expand. The line 
drawn from shoie to sliore at the part wliere, in approaching 
from tlie open sea, the width first contracts to that nuaitioned, 
will tai%e the place of tlie line of low water, and the littoral sea 
belonging to the state will be measured on (.wards fiom that line 
to the distance, three miles or more, proper to the stated But 
althougli tliis is tlie general rule, it often meets with an ex- 
ception in the case of liays which penetrate decj) into tlie land 
and are c:alled gulfs. Many of these are recognised by im- 
memorial usage as territorial sea of the states into wliieh tliey 

1 L. 1 , § 287‘ aJso Sir (I Riissp]] in thel{(‘hrin^ s<^'iarhi tration, 1 Moore 

001, and (Miief Justice C/Ookburii in /iV//. v. L. R., 2 KyoIi. D., 100. 

- llie ooiiventioUvS above referred to (p. 108) retittui^ to the Knglisli 
Channel and the North Hea rcco^Li^inse the extdiisive riglit of iisliery to a 
distance of three miles from low water mark, and in bays of which the 
opening- from headland to headland does not exceed ten miles. I'here is 
thus an incoiLsistency between the two limits, no doubt justified by fi.shery 
conditions, biTt detraefing from any authority which it might be thouglit 
attaches to the conventions in question as helping to determine the limit 
of the general territorial right either for bays or for a less indented coast 
line. 
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penetrate, notwithstanding that their entrance is wider than the 
general rule for bays would give as a limit to such appropria- 
tion. Examples are the Bay of Conception in Newfoundland, 
pen(‘trating forty miles into the land and being fifteen miles in 
average breadtli, wliich is wholly British \ Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, which belong to the United States®, and the 
Bay of (kncale, seventeen miles wide, which belongs to France. 
Similar exceptions to those admitted for gulfs were formerly 
clainu‘d for many comparatively shallow^ bays of great width, 
for example tliose on the coast of hhigland from Oifordness 
to the Nortli Foreland and from Beachy Head to Duimose, 
whicli, together with the whole of the Bristol Channel and 
various other sti*et(.*hes of sea bordering on tlie British Isles, 
were claimed under tlie name of the ]Cing'‘s Chambers®. But it 
is only in the case of a true gulf that the possibility of 
occupation can be so real as to furnish a valid ground for the 
assumption of sovereignty, and even in that case the geo- 
gi’apliical featinx^s wliich may warrant the assumption are too 
incapalile of exact definition to allow of the c*.lairn being brought 
to any other test tJian that of accepted usage. It is sometimes 
said and may be liistoricuxlly true that all sovereignty now 
enjoyed over the littoral sea or certain gulfs is tlie remnant 
of the vast claims whicdi, as w'e have seen^, were once nuxde to 
sovereigtity over the open sea, and wliich it is held have been 
gradually reduced to a tolerable measure through such inter- 
mediate stages as that of the King'’s Chambers ; and the im- 
possibility of putting tlie claim to gulfs in a definite general 
form may be tliouglit favourable to that view^ None the less 
however the rights vvhicli are now admitted stand on a basis 
clear and solid enough to distinguish and support them. 

^ JJh'ffct United States (*able Coiv}mny TAmited v. Arty lo- American Tele- 
graph (knnpany JJmitiai L. li. 2 Ap. Ca. 894. 

\\\\pvlou^ DiyvM^ §28; Taylor, §229. 

^ An undofiiied extent of tlie upper part of the llristol Channel is still 
claimed by Great Britain, and is fairly within the principle of gulfs; 
lleg, V, Cunningham, Bells Crowni ( -ases 8f5. , 

^ See above, p, 1G.V The view referred to is that of Hall, § 40. 
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Limits and Nature of the Right in the Littoral Sea 
and Aj)propriated Gulfs, 

We have described the right enjoyed by a state in its littoral 
sea and appropriated gulfs as sovereignty, in accordance with 
the conclusion to which our examination of the possibility of 
occupation as the foundation of the right led us. But since 
it is possible for passing foreigners to enjoy without resulting 
mischief greater freedom on territorial water than on territorial 
land, that freedom is established in their favour by rules which 
cannot be better expressed than in the following portion of the 
resolutions adopted in 1894 by the Institute of International 
I^aw. 

Art. 5. All ships without distinction have the ri^ 2 :ht of innocent 
passage {passage inofferisif) through the territorial sea, saving to belli- 
gerents tlie right of regulating such passage and of forbidding it to any 
ship for the purpose of defence, and saving to neutrals the right of 
regulating the passage of ships of war of all nationalities through ilie said 
sea. 

Art. 0. Crimes and offences coniniiMed on l>oa)d foreign sliips ]>ass- 
ing through the territorial sea by persons on hoard of then), against 
persons or things on hoard the same ships, ai-e as such outside the juris- 
diction of the littoral state, unless they involve a violation of the rights or 
interests of the littoral state or of its subjects^ not forming part of the crew 
or passengers. 

Art. 7. Ships wln’ch pass through terrilorial waters must conform to 
the special regulations puhlislufd by the Uttoi*al state in t)»e interest and 
for the salety of the navigation or as matter of maritime^ police. 

Art. 8. 8liipsofal] nationalities are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
littoral state by the simple fact that they are in territorial wateis, unless 
they are only i)assing through them. 

The littoral state lias the right to continue on the higlv seas a pursuit 
commenced in tlie territorial sea, and to arrest and judge the ship which 
lias broken its laws witliin its waters-. Jn case however of cajitiire on the 
high sea, the faitt shall 1 h‘ notified without delay to the state of wliieli tlie 
ship carries the dag. I'he pursuit must be intiu'rupted as soon as the ship 
enters the territorial s(ia of its own country or of a tliird power, llie 

i Jiessoriissants^ which includes persons, if any, over whom jurisdiction 
is claimed by reason* of domicile as well as proper .subjects or nationals. 
Iliis article and the first ])aragraph of art. B will he further noticed in 
chapter xi. 

^ We have <pioted this above, p. 177. 
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right to pursue is at an end as soon as the ship has entered a port of its 
own country or of a third power. 

Art. 9. llie peculiar situation of ships of war and the ships assimilated 
to them is reserved. 

It is necessary here to guard against an erroneous inference 
which might be drawn from the doctrine expressed in the above 
art. 7. The right of the littoral state to publish regulations 
in the interest of the navigation does not include a right to 
exact payment of dues, by ships not entering its harbours, under 
pretext of providing the navigation with necessary lights and 
buoys. It has been well said by Dr Stoerk that 

‘^The institutions provided by littoral states for the benefit of maritime 
traffic find their compensation, in part directly by harbour dues, light dues 
and so forth ” — the context shows that the light dues here mentioned are 
only those exacted in harbours — part indirectly in securing and 
adv ancing the maritime traffic of their own nationals. Although lighting 
and buoying a coast is doubtless of great use even to navigation on the 
higli sea, it gives by customary law no claim to tlie littoral state, not even 
when the passing ship has crossed the boundary of the littoral water. 
The development of this doctrine was owing both to the technical difficulties 
in the way of levying such tolls, and to the operation of reciprocity in 
distributing the burdens and the benelits of such institutions among all 
seafaring nations in a fairly equitable manner. The nation which performs 
its administrative duty as a state by erc(;tiiig and maintairiing these helps 
to maritime traffic secures to its own subjects, through the modern system 
of treaties of commerce and navigation, the advantages of the parallel 
administrative action of all otiier nations having intercourse with the 
world. Grotius adhered to the older practice, issuing from a fiscal point 
of view, when he wrote quare nec contra jus natu^re out gentium faciet qui^ 
recepto in sc onere tuenda' navigationis juvandci'que per ignes noctamos et 
hrevimn signa, vectigal cequum hnposuerit mwiginttifnis: 1 . 2, c. S, § 14. 
His commentiitor Cocceji, in the spirit of all the old school, agrees with 
him. But by the end of the eighteenth century levying such dues was 
already considered as permissible only in such luxrrow seas as from their 
dimensions <;an he regarded as littoral waters^." 

Since the end of the eighteenth century a further progress 
Itas been made, and even littoral waters now present no exception 
to the rule that dues cannot be levied on passing ships without 

1 Iloi izeiidorff’s Randbuch des VolkerrechtSf v. 2, p, 494. Stoerk quotes 
Cocceji as saying: Princeps enini uti terntoriimi cujus rmperium occupant 
securum preestare debet, ita et mare. At quia suis sumptibus id jewere non 
tenetur, merito a transeunMus idea eadgere aliqaid potesU On Grotius, l.c. 
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express sanction from treaty, as in the case of the light main- 
tained on Cape Spartel under a treaty between all or most of 
the maritime states of the world. We shall meet with this 
principle again in the case of the Sound dues\ 

The circumstance that the right of the littoral state is 
limited by the right of innocent passage has led to the question 
whether, instead of speaking of sovereignty over territorial seas 
subject to the lattfir right as a servitude or easement, it would 
not be more suitable to say that the littoral sea and gulfs are 
not territoi*ia], though subject to certain rights of the littoral 
state, which in their turn would thus assume something of the 
character of servitudes. The Institute of International Law 
decided by a large majority in favour of the existence of a 
territorial sea subject to sovereignty, and rightly as we think for 
several reasons. First, the occupation which is the ground of 
sovereignty is possible. Secondly, either way certain rights will 
have to be treated as exceptions to those implied in the 
terminology adopted, and these can be more simply stated if 
they consist in innocent passage than if w’^e have to enumerate 
all the rights reserved to the littoral state. Thirdly, if on any 
occasion it should be questioned wdiether the enumeration of the 
rights to be treated as exceptions to those implied in the 
terminology is exhaustive, the predominant part in deciding 
on the new case will be given to the littoral state if it is 
regarded as sovereign, and this is as for its safety it should be. 
Fourthly, it would be impossible to doubt tlie territorial cha- 
racter of ordinary harbours, though not included wdthin low 
water mark, and these shade insensibly into bays with openings 
twice the width of the littoral sea, which again, so far as concerns 
sovereignty, cannot be distinguished in principle from the littoral 
sea itself. In tlie case of the Franconia {The Queen v. Keyvit) 
the judges were divided on the question wlietlier the littoral sea 
is part of the territory of Fiigland, but there were other grounds 
for denying the courFs jurisdiction, and the captain of a foreign 
ship, who had caused death by negligent navigation within the 
three-mile limit, discharged®, ''lliereupon parliament, by 
the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 1878, recited that *‘the 
, ^ See below, p. 198. 

* L.11., 2Excii. D., ea 
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rightful jurisdiction of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
extends and has always extended over the open seas adjacent to 
the coasts of the United Kingdom and of all other parts of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, to such a distance as is necessary 
for the defence and security of such dominions,’" and proceeded 
to lay down rules of jurisdiction and procedure which we shall 
have to mention in treating of that subject. This language 
lavours the view that the right is one of sovereignty, and 
abstains from fixing a maximum width for its zone. 

It is necessary liere to noti(‘e the view of so eminent an 
authority on international law as Hall, who asserts that ^^the 
riglit of innocent passage does not extend to vessels of war.” 
He argues that no general interests are necessarily or commonly 
involved in tlie possession l)y a state of a right to navigate the 
waters of other states with its ships of war. Such a privilege is 
to t})e advantage only of the individual state, it may often be 
injurious to third states, and it may sometimes be dangerous to 
the pro[)rietors of the waters used\” But a ship of war as well 
as a mercliantrnan may have a lawful errand beyorul the; littoral 
sea in question, thc^ importance of which consideration we have 
seen in the case of international rivers'^. In the course of its 
lawful voyage it may be diflJcult for it to avoid the littoral sea, 
especially if the widtli of the latter should receive any general 
extension. And the possession by the littoral sovereign of 
a right to interrupt the voyage would expose Ihm, if neutral, to 
the most inconvenient demands from belligerents for his exercise 
of that right, while his own safety is sufficiently provided for 
by the authority to regulate which article 5 of the Institute 
reserves to him. It would be a very diifeient matter for sliips 
of war to take up even a temporary station in foreign, though 
friendly, territorial waters, and except under stress of weather 
they do not in fact do so without previously obtaining per- 
mission. Indeed even for vessels which are not ships of war the 
riglit of innocent passage does not include an unlimited right of 
anchoring or hovering. Fishermen may not in territorial waters 
even prepare to fish. If they might do ^so, an impossible 
strictness of surveillance would be necessary to prevent their 
fishing in them. 

^ § 42. 3 Above, p. 147. 
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The straits which have to be considered in international law 
are those of which the width is not more than twice that of the 
littoral sea of the country, if only one, through which they lead, 
or not more than the aggregate width of the littoral seas of the 
two countries between which they lead, ordinarily therefore not 
more than six sea miles, so that no way through them c^an be 
had without passing through territorial water. The strait or 
each half of it is littoral sea of the respective littoral state, and 
there is a right of innocent passage through it dependent on the 
existence of a lawful destination beyond it for the sake of which 
such passage is desiredt If the strait connects two tracts of 
open sea, as the Gut of Canso between Cape Breton island and 
the mainland of Nova Scotia, or the Straits of Magellan and 
the other passages in the extreme south of America, the lawful 
ulterior destination is clear, and there is a right of transit both 
for ships of war and for merchantmen. If the strait leads 
through a single country into an inland sea lying entirely wu'thin 
the same country, as was formerly the c^ase of the Bosphorus 
leading through Turkish land on both sides into the Black Sea, 
entirely surrounded by Turkish land until Russia gairunl a footing 
on its coast by the treaty of Ivainardji in 1774, nothing is pre- 
sented but an extreme instance of a bay the entrance to w4iich 
is less than twice the w idth of the littoral sea. 'Che rule that 
the inner part of such a bay, no matter how^ widely extended, 
belongs to the country in which it lies must be applied. It will 
be within the right of tliat country to excrlude foreign navigat ion 
from its internal w aters, and consequently from the strait w liic^h 
leads to tliern ; and in fact, at the time mentioned, tlie Black 
Sea was a closed sea of the Turkish empire, and navigation 
through the Bosphorus was forbidden to foreign sliips of war 
and merchantmen equally. 

If the (roast of the inland sea to which the strait leads is 
divided between two or more states, as lias been the case with 
the Black Sea since 1774 and has always been the case wuth the 
Baltic, each of those states, whether bordering on the strait or 


* See above, pp, 147? 196*. 
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not, has in principle the right to admit ships from the open 
sea, whether military or mercantile, to its ports, and to seek 
egress to the open sea for its own military or mercantile flag, 
while outside states have in principle the right of access from 
the open to the inland sea for purposes of war. Here there is 
a lawful ulterior destination in each direction, carrying the right 
of innocent passage through the strait, wliether its opposite 
shores belong to a single state, as those of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus to Turkey, and those of the Great and Tittle Belts 
to Denmark, or to different states, as those of the Sound to 
Denmark and Sweden since 1G58, previous to which date both 
shores of the Sound also belonged to Denmark. As regards the 
mercantile flag the matter stands actually in practice as the 
principle requires, although in the case of the Baltic the full 
application of the principle was restricted till 1857 by the 
Sound dues, originally exacted by Denmark as sovereign of the 
passages, and as rendering services to navigation in connection 
with them. These were respected as immemorial, and their 
amount was regulated by numerous treaties, till they were 
redeemed for pecuniary indemnities by conventions concluded in 
1857, one with the principal maritime states of Europe and the 
other with the United States of America. On this occasion the 
future freedom of ships not entering Danish liarbours from 
exa(^tions for lighting arul buoying was secured by the promise 
of Denmark not to subject any ship, on any pretext, to any 
detention or hindrance in the passage of the Sound or the 
Belts.’’ As r€?gards the military flag in the great European 
straits political considerations have intervened. 

Notwithstanding the acquisition of certain Black Sea coast 
by Russia, and at later dates by Rumania and the vassal princi- 
pality of Bulgaria, the straits of Constantinople have remained 
closed in general to ships of war other than Turkish, not as 
a matter of legal principle but by the free determination of the 
powers to continue to that extent the ancient state of things. 
Thus in the treaty of 1809 between Great Britain and Turkey, 
commonly called the treaty of the Dardanelles, it is said that 
as ships of war liave at all times been prohibited from entering 
the Canal of Constantinople, namely in the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Black Sea, and as this ancient regulation 
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of the Ottoman empire is in future to be observed by every 
power in time of peace, the court of Great Britain promises on 
its part to conform to this principle.*’’ And in the preambles of 
the conventions of 1841 and 1856 the Christian powei's ‘‘record 
in common their unanimous determination to conform to the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, according to which the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus are closed to 
foreign sliips of war so long as the Porte is at peace.” Then 
follow the operative articles, the Sultan declaring his resolution 
in that sense and the Christian powers engaging to respect it. 
The convention of 1856* w^as “maintained” by Art. 2 of the 
treaty of London of 1871, adding a “power to his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan to open the said straits in time of peace to 
the vessels of war of friendly and allied powers, in case the 
Sublime Porte should judge it necessary in order to secure the 
execution of the stipulations of the treaty of Paris of 30th March 
1856.” Afterwards, in 1878, Lord Salisbury inserted the 
following declaration in the 18th protocol of the congress of 
Berlin ; 

Considering" that the treaty of Berlin will modify an important part 
of the arrangements sanctioned by the treaty of Paris of and that the 

interpretation of Art 2 of the treaty of London, which is dependent on 
the treaty of Paris, may thus become a matter of dispute, I declare on 
behalf of England that the obligations of Her Britannic Majesty relating 
to the closing of the straits do not go further tlian an engagement with the 
Sultan to respect in this matter His Majesty’s independent determinations 
in conformity with the spirit of existing treaties/’ 

Count Schouvaloft* then inserted the following counter- 
declaration : 

^^Tlie plenipotentiaries of Russia, without being able exactly to 
appreciate the meaning of the proposition of the second plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain respecting the closing of the straits, restrict themselves 
to demanding on their part the insertion in the protocol of the following 
observation — that in their opinion tlie principle of the closing of the 
straits is a European principle, and tliat the stipulations concluded in this 
respect in 1841, 18.J() and 1871, confirmed at present by the treaty of 
Berlin, are binding on tlie part of all the powers in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of existing treaties, not only as regards the Sultan but 
also as rd^ards all the powers signatory to those transactions.” 
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Referring to his above declaration Lord Salisbm*y said in the 
House of Lords on 7th May 1885 : 

*'^Tbe object of the declaration which I had to make on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government I understood to be to establish the principle that 
our engagements in respect of the Dardanelles were not engagements of 
a general European or international character, but were engagements 
towards the Sultan only ; the practical bearing f>f that reservation being 
that if in any circumstances the Sultan should not he acting independently 
but under pressure from some other power, there would be no international 
obligation on our part to abstain from passing through the Dardanelles*'' 

The distinction l)etween engagements towards the Sultan 
only and those of a general European character seems to have 
been rather infelicitously chosen as aground for Lord Salisbuiy'^s 
practical conclusion, for he had himstdf said at Berlin, with 
reference to the confirmation of the treaty of 1871, that, if 
Batoum had not been declared a free and commercial port, 
England would not have been tible to engage herself tozmrds the 
other European poxoers to interdict herself from entering the 
Black Sea^. But in substance Lord Salisbury was in our opinion 
right, for an engagement depending on the Sultanas judgment of 
what should be necessary in order to secure the due performance 
of the treaty of Paris, towards whatever power such engagement 
exists, must sureh’^ refer to the Sultan'’s independent judgment, 
and not to that wliich he might be made to express by pressure 
from some other power. 

The political history of the Baltic is that of the rise, progress 
and final defeat of an idea never proclaimed with regard to the 
Black Sea, namely tliat the states surrounding it could by their 
agreement convert the Baltic into a closed sea of their own, in 
which outsirle powers should not be allowed to carry on any 
operations of war. The collect of this, if realised, would be to 
unite all the Baltic states in a league of semi-alliance or at least 
of inutually benevolent neutrality; first, if any of them should 
be at war witli an outside power, shielding its coast and 
commerce in the Baltic from attack or blockade, and allowing it 
to receive contraband of war by way of that sea, while also 
pei'initting it to use the Baltic as a place of arifis, and the Sound 

^ This point is made by Geil’ckeii, iu 17 Revue de i>. L et pe L. (7,, 
p. 36G. 
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as a sally port, for naval operations in the open sea; secondly, 
in case of a war anywhere, allowing neutral Baltic states to 
cany on a trade in contraband without interference till the 
vessels engaged in it reached the open sea. The idea comes to 
light in tlie treaty of Roeskilde between Sweden and Denmark, 
1668, in which they agree not to allow foreign ships of war to 
enter the Baltic by the Sound or the Belts\ But it attained its 
full development only by the convention of 1st August 1780 
between Sweden and Russia, to which Denmark acceded the 
same year and Prussia in 1781. The parties to this convention, 
which was one of those constituting the First Armed Neutrality, 
after reciting that all the powers surrounding the Baltic were in 
the enjoyment of the most profound peace, agreed to maintain 
perpetually that it is a closed sea, and must be regarded as such 
by its local position, in which all nations may navigate in peace 
and enjoy the advantages of perfect tranquillity ; in consequence 
they will take all measures to guarantee that sea and its coasts 
against all hostilities, piracy and violence. England however, 
France and Holland, the principal parties on both sides to the 
war then imaging, declined to accept the neutrality of the Baltic 
except for that war. And w hen in 1807 the czar complained of 
the bombardment of Copenhagen because he was one of the 
guarantors of the tranquillity of the Baltic, the British answer 
denied that England had ever acquiesced in the principles on 
which it had been attempted to establish the inviolability of 
that sea. No ojie suggested that Denmark or Sw'cden had 
committed a breach of neutrality during the Crimean war by 
allowing, without protest, the passage of tlie Sound by British 
and French ships of war hostile to Russia; and the idea of 
closing the Baltic may be said to have been Unally set at rest by 
the engagement of Denmark in 1857, quoted above®, which 
applies without any distinction of military or men^aiitile flags®. 

^ The treaty of l7o9 between Sweden and Russia, to which Denmark 
acceded in 1700, is sometimes quoted as a further step in the promotion of 
the idea, but it seems to have related only to the war then raging. 

2 p. 198. 

2 Heffter thought^hat the closing or neutrality of the Baltic, attempted 
by the Armed Neutralities, was not blamable incongruity,*' but his 
posthumous editor GeiFcken disagreed with him : § 70. See also Geffckeif s 
article in iV Revue de D. L et de L, C7., p. 802. 
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Page 164. By saying that the Roman lawyers laid down 
that the sea was ‘‘ public, it is not meant that in Roman law 
the sea was state property, but that it was one of the re^ 
communes omnium^ not the subject of proj)erty at all. The 
stand made on this ground against the appropriation of pai*ts 
of the sea may be traced as far back as a letter which Pope 
Alexander III — Roland Bandinelli, who had taiiglit canon law 
at Bologna — addressed to Genoa on behalf of Count Guillem VII 
of Mont})elicr, 11 October 1169. Non deceit he says, vos 
Imjmmodi projirietates in mart requirere^ quas j)aganos ciiam non 
legimus requisisse. 

Page 179. In AndersorCs Case (1 Wharton’s Digest, § 33a), 
the Britivsh government admitted that a crime, committed by a 
British sailor on board a United States merchantman on the 
high sea, belonged to the exclusive cognisance of the United 
States. — The great American lakes present a singular case. By 
the treaty of 1783 the boundary between the United States 
and British Nortli America was drawn “through the middle” 
of Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, and “ througli Lake Superior 
northward of the Isles Royale and Phelipeaux,” so that the 
whole of tliose lakes is territorial water of one ov the other state. 
But the admiralty jurisdiction of each is held to extend to the 
whole width of the lakes and connecting rivers, treating them 
as if they were open sea and straits, so that offences committed 
anywhere on those waters on board vessels of either country are 
triable in that country when the vessel and parties are brought 
within its geographical jurisdiction. United ^States v. Rodger, % 
150 U. S. ^49, This rule is demanded by a convenience 
amounting to necessity. ^ 
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Pages 190, 191. The doctrine that pearl fisheries may 
regarded as an occupation of the bed of the sea, and in that 
character are territorial, is discussed by Professor Oppenheim in 
an article on the Channel Tunnel and International Law,'**’ in 
Kohler’s Zeitschriptjur Volkert'echt und Bundesstautsrecht^ 1907, 
pp. 6-10. His conclusion is that the Ceylon and Bahrein pearl 
fisheries belong to Gx'eat Britain by virtue of unquestioned 
recognition, but that such recognition is merely a tradition from 
the times when the freedom of the open sea had not been 
established. He rejects the acquisition by occupation of any 
part of the open sea — does not the word ‘^open” beg the 
question ? — and thinks it plain that Vattel did not know that 
the fisheries in question were beyond usual territorial limits, 
since he only mentions them as an example under the heading 
la vier pres des cotes peat Hre soiimise a la proprlcte : 1. 1, § 287. 

We cannot agree in imputing to Vattel a want of the 
common knowledge about the subjects which he mentions. 
Limits are not dealt with by him in § 287, and, when he comes 
to them in § 289, we understand him as allowing the extent of 
appropriation necessary for the enjoyment of the rights which 
he has previously admitted. On the legal argument we submit 
that occupation is a question of fact, and that the case of 
common fishing boats, whicli can succeed one anotlier without 
oflensive mutual obstruction in the use of their lines and nets at 
the same point of the waters, is different from that of a fishery 
carried on systematically at a certain point and systematically 
protected there, that point too being identifiable in the stable 
bed of the sea. Surely the latter case may amount to occupation, 
and, when it docs so, the legal consequences of occupation must 
follow. 

Page 192. In Morthner v. Peters^ 14 Scots’ I.aw Times 227, 
it was considered that the Moray Firth inside a line from 
Duncansby Head to Rattray Point might be territorial water, 
but the decision was based on the Herring Fishery (Scotland) 
Act 1889. That act however might be taken as proving that 
parliament held an intemational right to exist, as to the extent 
of sea for which it legislated. 

Page 197. Are the Kara Straits, which connect the 
Arctic Ocean north of Europe with the same ocean north of 
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Asia, and are liable to be blocked by ice even in summer, to be 
considered as passages physically open ? And if they are such, 
can Russia maintain such a claim to the part of the ocean 
bordering Siberia as to entitle her to close those straits as 
leading only into territorial water ? In any case the Norwegian 
government was correct in asking Russian permission for a 
scientific and industrial mission to pass through the Kara Strait, 
for such a mission would certainly have to take some kind of 
action in territorial waters, and no kind of action in such waters 
by a foreign government or its agents is allowable without 
permission. See Waultrin, in 15 Revue Ghicrale de Droit 
International Public 409 — 41 

Page ^201. The Swedish minister of foreign affairs, Baron 
de Trolle, declared to the Stockholm.^ Tidnlng that the treaty 
of 1857 does not relate to ships of war, being restricted by its 
context to merchant vessels, but that the contention that the 
Baltics is mare liberum and the Sound a free strait for ships of 
war can be based much better on the general principles of 
international law, which date back much further than 1857/’ 
Reuter’s agency at Stockholm, 20 March 1907, in the I^irnes of 
21 March 1907. 



CHAPTER X. 


NATIONALITY AND ALIENAGE. 

Nationals and Aliens. 

We must now recur to the datum of experience that a state 
is an ideal body, having a certain territory and composed of 
certain persons as its members or nationals, all others being 
foreigners or aliens'. We have considered the territory of the 
state, land or water: its inteiiiational sovereignty in relation 
thereto may be summed up in the exclusive right to use force 
within it. We have now to consider the more complicated 
relation of the state to individuals ; what are tlie conditions 
entitling a person to its mitionality, that is to the character of 
a national, and liow the distinction between nationals and 
aliens operates in })ractice. 

The character of member or national of a given state depends 
on parentage or place of birth according to rules wliich we shall 
consider, but subject to those rules it is not limited for international 
purposes by the fact tliat for internal purposes distiiurtions may 
be drawn between different classes of the population, none of 
wliich have any tie to any other state. Tims the name and 
rights of citizen are refused by the Trench to (certain subject 
populations in Africa, and by the United States to the Red 
Indians and Filippinos, permanent inhabitants of their respective 
territories. And in a monarchy, although the name ‘‘subjecU’ 
does not admit of being refused like tliat of citizen in a 
republic, difiereni? jiortions of tlie permanent population may 
live under different laws, as in British India the Hindoos, the 


^ bee above, pp. y, 84, 
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Mahometans and the whites. Since such differences give no 
footing for the exercise of any foreign authority within the 
territory, the classes characterised by them must be embraced, 
as against other states, by the state which assumes the exclusive 
authority over them : they are not aliens but its nationals. 

The tie between a state and its nationals is permanent, not 
in the sense that it cannot be severed, but in the sense that so 
long as it continues it exists whether the national is for the 
moment in the territory of his state or abroad. In the regular 
course of a ffairs a state protects its nationals in foreign countries : 
to examine applications for such protection, and to make the 
representations which they seem to merit to the territorial 
government or to the local authorities, is one of the principal 
duties of diplomatic or consular representatives. But protection 
outside its boundaries is granted by a state to aliens only in 
exceptional cases. 

One of those exceptions occurs in states of other than Euro- 
pean civilisation^ By the laws of Turkey and other Eastern 
nations,’’’ Mr Marcy wrote, the consulates therein may receive 
under their protection strangers and sojourners whose religion and 
social maimers do not assimilate with the religion and manners 
of those countries. The persons thus received become thereby 
invested with the nationality of the protecting consulate. These 
consulates and other European establishments in the East are in 
the c;onstant habit of opening their doors for the reception of 
such inmates” — this term is ill chosen, as they do not necessarily 
reside in the consulate — who are received irrespective of the 
country of tlieir birth or allegiance. It is not uncommon for 
them'” — the consulates — ‘^^to have a very large number of such 
protegh. International law recognises and sanctions the rights 
acquired by this connection"^.” But the protection thus granted 
is not that full adoption by a state which is called naturalisation: 
those who receive it retain their true nationality for all purposes 
outside the Eastern state in question. A remarkable example 
of the practice is offered by the protection which France extends 
to Roman Catholic establishments in the East, irrespective of 
the true nationality of the persons w^ho may belong to them. 

^ See above, p. 40. , 

^2 Whartou*s Digest, § 198. 
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The existence of the practice is easily undeistood, for the 
Eastern state does not perceive of what importance it may be 
to it to what Western gioup an individual may choose to attach 
himself who in any case would be unsuited to its own legal 
system. But it is an objectionable practice for several reasons. 
It enables a Western state, by gathering under its flag recruits 
who have little connection with it, to acquire an influence in the 
country out of proportion to its trade and to the number of 
residents really belonging to it ; and it impedes the progress of 
the Eastern state by making it easy for its proper subjects to 
withdraw themselves from its control. 

Another exception, made by the United States, was thus 
described by Mr Bayard, secretary of state, in a despatch of 
5 August 1885. ^‘The criterion... with respect to aliens, who 
have declared but not lawfully perfected their intention to 
become citizens of the United States, is very simple. When 
the party after such declaration evidemes his intent to perfect 
the process of naturalisation by continued residence in the United 
States as required by law, this government holds that it has 
a right to remonstrate against any act of tlie government of 
original allegiance whereby the perfection of his American 
citizenship may be prevented by force, and original jurisdiction 
over the individual reasscrtc?dh” A memorable and perhaps the 
first case in which the States extended their protection to such 
a person, though strictly still an alien, was that of Koszta, a 
i*efugee of Austro-Hungarian nationality wlio had been concerned 
on the Hungarian side in the war of 1848, qualified by Austria 
as an insurrection. After he had formally declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States in pursuance of the 
statute in tliat behalf, and resided there for nearly two years, he 
was seized at Smyrna in Turkey by Austrian authorities claiming 
the right to do so under the capitulations, as the treaties re- 
gulating the condition of foreigners in the Ottoman empire are 
called, between that empire and Austria, and taken on board 
an Austrian ship of war with the avowed design of carrying him 
to Austria for pjjiiishment. The prompt intervention of a 
United States ship of war obtained, by threats equivalent to 


^ u. s., § i7o. 
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force, his ti’ansfer to the custody of the French consul-general 
at Smyrna, from which he was released and sent back to the 
United States, the Austrian government, while agreeing to that 
course, reserving its right to proceed against him if he returned 
to Turkey. Koszta had invoked the protection of the United 
States consul at Smyrna, for which he could assert a claim as 
well under his incipient relation to that country as under the 
practice described in the last paragraph ; and if the Turkish 
government was unable or unwilling to prevent the controversy 
between the two Wcistern powers as to jurisdiction from being 
decided by force on the Austrian side, it could not object to the 
counter employment of force on the side of the States.* As 
between Austria and the States, independent of the Uastem 
practice referred to, Mr Marcy, the secretary of state of the 
latter, laid down an untenable doctrine. “ Foreigners,’’' he wrote 
on 2G Sep. 1853, may and often do accjuire a domicile in a 
country, even though they have entered it with the avowed 
intention not to become naturalised citizens but to return to 
their native land at some remote and uncertain period ; and 
whenever they acquire a domicile’'’ — as Koszta certainly had 
done in America — ‘Vinternational law at once impresses upon 
them the national character of the country of that domiciled’' 
Tlie distinction between nationality and domicile, which we shall 
see ill treating of the latter, cannot be thus set aside. But the 
pi'oceeding in Koszta’s case may be defended on the narrower 
ground afterwards taken in the above quoted despatcli of Mr 
Bayard, on which he was able to distinguish it and the case of 
Burnato, “ wlio had definitely abandoned Me xican domicile [but] 
was held for military service in Mexico on the occasion of a 
transient return,” from that of Walsh, who ‘‘immediately after 
his declarati<3n of intention cshiblished a commercial domicile in 
Mexico under circiiu] stances which w^ould have sufficed to disrupt 
his continued residence in the United States, and prevent his 
naturalisation under the statute.” It would be difficult to deny 
that the protection of aliens in such cases as those of Koszta 
and Burnato may be justified as international intervention, but, 
if it is desired to bring it under general rules, Mr Bayard’s 


» u. s., § 190. 
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fonnulatioii of the necessary exception, though excellent as a 
guide for the practice of his country, depends too much on the 
terms of the United States laws on naturalisation to be service- 
able ais a general statement of international law. As such a 
statement we are inclined merely to say tliat an alien may have 
established such a relation between himself and a given country 
that the latter may be justified in intervening on his behalf 
when he is out of it^ 

In connection with the subject of protection afforded abroad, 
a question arises which is thus put by Hall, Are the natives 
of a [colonial] protectorate to be regarded as simple foreigners 
when in other countries than their own, or can they demand to 
be placed in the same situation as is accorded to ptrrsons whom 
for one reason or another Gi'cat Britain has been in the habit 
of protecting? Up to the present time,*''’ he adds, ^Mhey seem 
to have been relegated to tlie former category, consistently no 
doubt with the opinion which has usually been held in England 
as to the powers acquired l>y establishing [such] a j)rotectorate*.” 
As we have agreed with Hall in arguing for the gtaierality of 
the authority and jurisdiction enjoyed in a colonial protecvfcorate^ 
so we agree with him that ‘^it becomes logically necessary that 
its natives sliall share the right to diplomatic y)rotection when 
occasion for it arises,'’’ and that, if this view be not adopted, 
the practical inconvenience will make itself felt that natives of 
foreign [colonial] protectorates will have to receive moi’e fevovir- 
able treatment in British protec'ted territories than (‘an be 
conversely demanded.'” In other wwds the shadowy distinction 
between annexation and tlie acejuisition of a colonial protectorate 


^ In Lawrence’s Wheaton^ p. 020, there is quoted a despatch of Secretary 
Marcy, of K) January^ refusing* protection to l oiisigj domiciled but 

not naturalised in the lhiite<l States, and distinguishing his case froin that 
of Koszta on the ground that lie voluntarily returned to Austria and 
placed himself within the reach of her municipal law,s.” It does not appear 
whether his return was intended to he transient, like Burnato’s, hut it 
appears that the ]>rotection was desired against penalties which it was 
alleged that he had incurred before his emigration, and the riglit to protect 
persons in his situatinn ^^from arbitrary acts of oppression or deprivation 
of property” is reserved. 

2 Foreign Powera and Jurisdiction of the BrUish Crown^ § 100. 

^ Above, pp. 127-0. 
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will not warrant the natives of the latter being treated, for the 
purpose of protection abroad, otherwise than as nationals. A 
protected state has its own nationals, and their protection 
outside its territory will depend on the terms existing between 
it, and the state on which it is dependent. Those terms, by 
allowing to it diplomatic intercourse although under the control 
of the superior, may leave it capable of niaking for itself the 
necessary representations, or, by vesting the conduct of all its 
foi'eign relations in the superior, may require the latter to step 
forward on its behalf and that of its nationals^. 


Domicile. 

The classification of a population as composed of nationals 
and aliens is not the only one that can be made with some 
bearing on international law. Another classification is that 
into residents and others, and this again may be varied according 
to the degree of fixity or permanence which a residence must 
present in order that it may be treated as sucli for a given 
purpose of law^ or administration. A very transient residence 
will suflice in order that the banns for a persoifs marriage may 
be published with full effect. A closer connection with a place 
may be required in order that the summons of a court of justice 
may be properly served at a person’s dwelling w hen he is himself 
inaccessible. And so tliere may be an ascending scale of fixity 
of residence until we reach that wliicli can be reasonably 
n,ccepted ixs determining personal law^ and status in piivate 
matters, that is, as determining the territory with the society 
and habits of which a person is most closely identified, and the 
law of which ought therefore to govern, for example, the age of 
his majority and his power to dispose of his property by will. 
Residence of this last degree of fixity, when defined with the 
care necessary for a technical term, is called domicile. Thus 
there arises a classification taitting across that of nationals and 
aliens, there being in every country many aliens the character of 
whose resideirce stamps them as domiciled ^in it, while these, 
if they happen to be for a transient purpose in the country of 


1 See above, p. 22. 
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their Bationality, will not be domiciled in it although its 
nationals: We said that the residence which is domicile can 
be reasonably accepted as determining the law of capacity and 
status, and in most European countries domicile has been 
actually used, at some period or other of their legal histoi'y, 
as the criterion in those matters, though often with exceptions 
preventing the capacity or status conferred by a foreign law 
from affecting the title to real or immovable property. But 
on the continent of Europe nationality has by many legislations 
been substituted for domicile for that purpose, the example 
having been set by France in the Code Napoleon, and followed 
by the Italian and German codes \ In England and the United 
States on the contrary nationality has not been introduced as a 
criterion for the law applicable in private matters, and in 
England the importance of the law of a persoifs domicile has 
even been increased by its adoption, with exceptions as to real 
property, for cases which our older practice referred to other 
laws, as for example that of the place of contract. Indeed in 
the British empire and the United States nationality would not 
furnish a complete ci'iterion, because there are different systems 
of private law or of administration in the three parts of the 
United Kingdom end in its various colonies and dependencies, 
and so also there are in the various so-called states which 
compose the Union. Domicile therefore is the only possible 
criterion of a person'’s being an Englisliman or a Scotchman, a 
Marylander or a Louisianian. If it was agreed that his 
nationality should prevent a British subject or a United States 
citizen from falling under the private law of Germany or Italy 
in consequence of his being domiciled there, recourse to the 
domicile of his ancestors or to his own original domicile would 
still be necessary as an ancillary criterion, for determining under 
which of all British or United States systems of private law he 
should fall. Of course what has been said of the British empire 
and the United States will equally apply to any state of 

^ We can here speak only in very broad terms of a matter so little 
connected with puhli# international law, and we must therefore refer the 
reader to the different legislations for the limi tations with which the general 
principle has been g-uarded, in favour of persons contracting' with foreigners 
in honafide ignorance of their want of capacity. 
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international laM^ which comprises territories possessing different 
systems of private law or of administration. 

Thus viewing domicile in its actual relation to personal law 
in private matters, one is led to ask how it can ever have been 
thought to govern the political relation of nationality, as we 
have seen Secretary Marcy asserting that it does. The answer 
must be found in Instory. In the middle ages, through the 
feudal system and the privileges acquired by the cities, the 
greatest political aggregates on the continent, as the Holy 
Roman I'mipire of the Germans and tlie kingdom of France, 
were split up into provinces and municipalities which occupied 
a larger space in the daily life and thoughts of their inhabitants 
than did the aggregates to which they belonged. The modern 
state did not exist, and powers which exclusively belong to it, 
as those of peace and ^var, were exercised by the lords and the 
cities as well as by the sovereigns to whom in the last resort they 
owed allegiance. To express the ideas, then floating and rudi- 
mentary, from the fixing and development of which the state has 
grown, the only available terminology was that of empire or 
kingdom on the one hand and nation on the other hand, and 
the name of nation was constantly applied to the people of a 
province. At the same time the smaller units had their customs 
and statutes relating to private law and tlicir separate juris- 
dictions, and domicile, which in the Roman empire had been 
tlie leading test for holding tliab a defendant was amenable to 
the court of a given judge, was still handed down for that 
purpose. Thus nationality and domicile came to be often 
treated as equivalent terms, but as the state giew, the question 
of its membership became disentangled from private law, to 
rest first on the place of birth, which under feudal principles 
had been the leading test of allegiance, and later, as Roman 
principles of jiirisprudeiKHi bec^xme more influential, on parentage. 

Ill one department, however, of international law domicile 
has continued to be important, namely that wliich relates to the 
capture of private property at sea by a belligerent. The British 
and United States rule as to this still is, that property is 
regarded as enemy or neutral according to the territory in 
which the merchant or the house of business ownjng it is 
evstablished, although in France the question of enemy or neutral 
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is decided by national character. The Anglo-American view is 
defended on the ground that industry and commerce add to the 
strength of tlie country in which they are carried on, but it can 
stmrcely be doubted that it is in some degree referable to the 
fact tliat in England the admiralty judges have usually been 
also the judges in probate and matrimonial matters, accustomed 
in the latter capacity to apply domicile as a criteiion, and to 
rely on old jurists in whose language domicile and nationality 
were confounded. Of course the px'esent judges, both in England 
aijd in the United States, are free fi'om any such confusion of 
ideas, but they hold themselves bound to follow the established 
practice of their countries; and Secretary Marcy, in his turn, 
must have been inlliienccd by what he found in the reported 
admiralty cases. For the rest, it must be remarked here, 
though the place lor developing the remark will be found in 
discussing the laws of war, that the trade domicile whic-h the 
Anglo-American practice upholds as the test for belligerent 
capture has come to differ more or less from the domicile which 
is now maintained in Eiig]<‘ind as the criterion of personal status. 
The fixity of residenc;o necessary for the latter has been wrought 
up to a higher degree by the decisions of the Englisli courts 
during the lash half century, during which tliere has been little 
opportunity for a llritish prize court to review the doctrine of 
trade domicile in war; and since the utility to a country of the 
industry and commerce carried on in it, which is the practical 
ground for that doctrine, depends more on the actual seat of 
an occupation than on its piobable fixity, we may expect that 
a British prize court, when the opportunity shall again be given, 
will not follow the new" tcaideiicj^ as to domicile in peace. 


Control over Auitioruih ahroaiL 

Since the tie between a state and its nationals is a personal 
one, it is not broken by geographical distance. If any of the 
nationals transport themselves to a region of the earth not yet 
annexed by any fiate of international law, whether they do so 
for the purpose of commerce or as settlers, their state may follow 
them wijth its authority and annex the region or establish a 
colonial protectorate over it. Their actpiisitions are their own 
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as to property, but not, at least at first, as to sovereignty. If 
they set up a state and aspire to independence, their home state 
can treat their proceeding as illicit and substitute its own 
authority for that^ of the new organisation, xinless it has left 
them to struggle unaided against the dangers and difficulties of 
the situation until they have consolidated a power sufficient for 
the maintenance of civilised life and order. In that case, since 
the duty of allegiance and the right to protection are correlative, 
the right to allegiance would be lost by the omission to give 
protection. The claim to the continuance of sovereignty under 
a national law would be met by a claim to recognition and 
independence under the principle of justice as a branch of the 
moral law, and the controversy would have to be judged in 
conscience by the parties to it. We have spoken of recognition 
of insurgents as a new state, as a question between the old 
government and third states^. As a question between the old 
government and its subjects, whether emigrants or insurgents on 
old soil, it is not one of international law. These principles 
have been largely illustrated in Africa. A great part of the 
colonisation of that continent, especially by Great Britain and 
Germany, has taken place by the extension of state authority 
over regions in whicli settlers of the respective European nation- 
alities had previously established themselves. An extreme in- 
stance of the right was given when Great Britain followed in 
arms the Boers who had trekked inland across the frontier of the 
Caj)e Ck)lony. She ultimately recognised their independence, for 
the Transvaal by tlie Sand lliver convention in 1852 and for the 
Orange Free State by the convention of Bloemfontein in 1854 ; 
whether soon enough for justice must be a matter of opinion, in 
which the danger to the colony from any excitement of the 
natives outside it must be taken into account. 

When the nationals of one state are in the territory of 
another, whether resident there or for a transient purpose, the 
authority of the former over them can still be exercised, not by 
action on the foreign soil, for any such action would be a 
usurpation of the territorial sovereignty over* that soil, but by 
enacting penalties to be enforced on the return of the culprits to 


^ Above, p. 67. 
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its own territory, or fines to be levied from the property which 
they may have there. For states in which military service is 
compulsoiy, one of the most obvious applications of this is to 
securing the return of abwsentees in order to their performing such 
service. Another application is to the punishment of crime 
committed abroad. Thus lliissia, many of the German states, 
Italy, Austria, some of the Swiss cantons and Norway enforce 
their domestic criminal law against all of their subjects who 
have committed olfences abroad either against the state itself, 
their fellow subjects, or foreign subjects^'” Great Britain 
punishes its subjects who commit abroad treason, misprision 
or concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, bigamy, 
offences against the acts prohibiting the slave trade or the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and perhaps one or two others 
of smaller importance. Also offences against property or 
person committed at any place, ashore or afloat, out of the 
kingls dominions, by any master, seaman or apprentice, who at 
the time when the offence was committed or within three months 
previously has been employed in any Biitish ship, subject the 
offetKler to trial and punishment in Eiigland — an enactment 
which comprises offences committed outside the limits of British 
authority, whether on land or on shipboard, not only by sul)jects 
but by foreigners deriving a tinge of British character from 
recent employment on a British ship‘^. 


Admlsmm of Aliens to the Terriiorri, 

Between states of the white race, the entire exclusion of the 
subjects of any from the territory of any other at peace witli 
the former has scarcely been attempted within historical times. 
If such an attempt could be imagined, it would be defeated by 
the stipulations in flivonr of mutual intercourse usual in tlie 
network of commercial treaties by which the white world is 
bound together, and which may be taken a>s expressing a general 
sentiment requiring that free intercourse sliall be the rule. But 
those stipulations are vague, and are not understood to prevent 
the exclusion of individuals or even of classes for special reasons. 

* ^ Taylor, § 104. 

* Merchant Shipping Act 1894, s. 687. 
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The power to exclude individuals deemed undesirable is assumed 
in the passport system, once universal on the continent of Europe 
and still far from extinct; and the power to exclude classes is 
assumed in the legislative exclusion of pauper aliens or of aliens 
arriving under contracts for employment, of which the United 
States, and England as to the former class, furnish an example, 
without its being suggested that in either country it is or would 
be a violation of international duty towards the states from 
which such aliens may come. 

Tlius a clause providing for free intercourse in the common 
form of commercial treaties would scarcely seem sufficient to 
compel a state which regarded Jews as a special and inferior 
class to receive them from a country in which they enjoy the 
full rights of citizenship. The objection made by the British 
government to the laws impeding the immigration and 
facilitating the expulsion of aliens, wliich were passed by the 
South African Republic before tlie war and the annexation of 
the Transvaal, was not based on any general international 
doctrine but on the interpretation of the convention of London. 

As between states of tlie white race and orientals, the former, 
though long contented with the seclusion of their subjects in 
factories, as that of the Dutch at Nagasaki in Japan, have for 
the better part of a eeutiiry past demanded freer admission for 
them. Probably that demand has in no case been presented 
as sufficient to justify war if refused, but although the various 
wars of this country with China have been commenced on other 
grounds, a fresh stage in the facility of admission has always 
been insisted on as one of the conditions of peace, and the 
rights so conceded have always been freely extended to other 
white powens. On the other hand the United States and the 
Australasian colonies of Great Britain have directed against the 
yellow races legislation which, being based on the national 
character of the immigrants, cannot be compared with such special 
exclusions as those of Jews, paupers or persons under contract 
for employment. The practice is tlierefore very unequal as 
between the great divisions of mankind, nor^ since Japan has 
been admitted to the full communion of international rights, can 
the inequality be explained as a consequence of the tact that 
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international law has only a partial application between states of 
European and of other civilisation. We must admit that not- 
withstanding the general sentiment above referred to as 
existing within the white world, international law knows as yet 
no right independent of treaty, not even an imperfect right on 
which a claim to a suitable treaty might be founded, for the 
subjects of one state to be allowed, even with the exception of 
special cases, to travel, reside or trade in the territory of another. 
So far as the exclusion of aliens from its territory is within 
the discretion of a state, it is free to exercise its discretion by 
expelling those already resident as well as by declining to admit 
them in the first instahce. In most countries the power of 
expulsion is left to the executive departixient of the government, 
which habitually exercises it for purposes of police, subject to 
the restraint of opinion, which, as is natural, appears to operate 
more strongly against the exj)ulsion of persons already allow'ed 
to reside than against an initial refusal of admission. Thus 
many conventions stipulate that expulsion shall only take place 
for grave causes, that the person expelled shall have the oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself from accusations or suspicions, and 
that his state shall be notified h AVliere the executive has the 
power of expulsion, the extradition of crirj}i rials is effected by 
an exercise of it, the officers of his own state being in readiness 
to receive the expelled alien at the frontier. In tlie United 
Kingdom liowever the executive has no such power unless 
expressly given to it by the Ic'gislature, as it often is by Alien 
Acts passed in time of war or of internal difficulty, and by the 
Extradition Acts, which apjily when under the authority given 
by them the executive has concluded treaties with foreign states. 
Even to executives wliich possess the power such treaties are of 
value for securing reciprocity in its exercise, and for protecting 
them by a definition of the cases for extradition from the 
imputation of arl^itrary conduct. The technical treatises on the 
subject must be referred to for the details connected with extra- 
dition. It is sufficient to notice here that a universal sentiment 
in western and central Europe forbids its being employed for 
political offences. 


^ Despagiiet, § 348. 
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Treairnent of Aliens in the Territory » 

Although as between states of the wliite race the admission 
of aliens to travel, reside and trade, except in special cases, is 
general, they are with equal generality refused political rights, 
as that of voting at elections, whether parliamentary or muni- 
cipal, and of exercising public functions. In England, by an 
act of parliament passed in 1701 (st. 12 and 13 Win 3, c. 2) no 
alien is capable of any office or place of trust either civil or 
military. But this did not interfere with the old practice of 
forming juries de mcdietate linguae for the trial of aliens, and 
now', by the Juries Act 1870, s. 8, aliens after ten yearsVresidence 
are capable of service on j uries and liable to it. 

As to niilitaiy services, we adhere to the principles laid down 
by Hall, which as he has sliowii are in accoixlance with the 
stipulations contained in a very large number of commercial 
treaties, so far as those stipulations extend. (1) ‘‘It is not 
permissible to enrol aliens, except wutli their own consent, in 
a force intcndcid to be used for ordinary national or political 
objects, (2) Aliens may be compelled to help to maintain 
social order, provided that the action required of tliein does not 
overstep the limits of police as distinguished from political 
action. (3) They may be compelled to defend the country 
against an external enemy when the existence of social order or 
of the population itself is threatened, when, in other words, 
a state or part of it is threatened by an invasion of savages or 
uncivilised nations^'” The convention of 1862 between France 

^ § 61. During- the civil war in the United States liOrd Clarendon 
seemed to go a little heyond tliis, admitting that ‘‘British subjects 
voluntarily domiciled in a foreign country” might he liable to semce 
“even^ to a limited extent, for the defence of the territory from foreign 
juvasion.” Iiistruetions to Lord Lyons, and in the appendix to tlie 
report of the Naturalisation C-ommission, p. 42, Perhaps how^ever, by 
saying “ to a limited extent,” he meant no more than to reserve the case 
of an invasion by savages as distinct from a political invasion. Bluntschli 
(Droit International Codijicy § requires the service of aliens only “to 
defend a locality against brigands or savages,” and mentions (as does 
Despagnet, § ;354) that foreign governments protested to the C4ovenim©nt 
of National Defence against their subjects in l^aris during the siege being 
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and Spain, by which Spaniards bom in France and Frenchmen 
born in Spain are made subject to military service unless they 
prove that they have satisfied that obligation in their own 
country, is represented by Despagnet as being merely a measure 
of mutual assistance for preventing military service being evaded 
to the prejudice of both armies. And he quotes with approval 
the blockade of the river Plate by France in 18*38 and France 
and England in 1846, provoked by the attempt of the Argentine 
republic to impose on aliens the duty of serving in the army — 
the protest of England against British subjects being compelled 
to serve in the American civil war — and the abandonment by 
Belgium, in compliance with the protests of the powers, of her 
law of 1897 imposing on aliens service in the civic guardb If 
compulsory enrolment in a civic guard or militia were allow^ed, 
although some of the purposes for which such a force may be 
employed might fall within the duties of foreigners, it would be 
impossible adecjuately to prote(*t them from the exaction of 
services going beyond those duties. 

Aliens are subject to taxation equally with nationals, and in 
other respects their assimilation to tlie latter has made great 
progress. The droit d’*a/uhame to which they were subject in 
France, and by which they were incapable of receiving or trans- 
mitting the succession to any property, movable or immovable, 
after early receiving some relaxation was finally abolished at the 
He volution^. The incapacity of aliens to hold real estate was 
abolished in England by the Naturalisation Act 1870, but still 
subsists in a few countries, notalfiy in some of the United States. 
And with one or two other less important exceptions of a similar 
character, such as their incapacity by the law^s of some countries, 
and notably of the United Kingdom, to hold shares in ships, 
aliens are now'^ alloAved to acquire and enjoy all private rights. 

compelled to take arms or to servo in the national ^uard. If ever the 
personal aid of aliens against a civilised enemy could be demanded, the 
defence of a besieged city would seem to present the strong'est ease. 

^ § no4. 

2 See DeniangeaVa Uidoire da la Condition Oivile dan Etrangera en France, 
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Who are Nationals : Jus soli and jus sang^iiinis. 

Historically, nationality arose out of allegiance. The 
sovereign lords in the dealing's between wlioin international law 
had its origin belonged to a system of which the dominant 
character was feudal, and in feudalism the personal relation of 
a man to his lord was blended with the territorial relation of 
a fief to the lordship of which it w^as held\ By virtue of the 
latter the personal relation to the lord was imposed on all 
natives of the fief, or of the country considered as a collection 
of fiefs, and this jus soli was not inconvenient because few 
persons were to be met with in any country who had not been 
born in it except traders and other obviously casual visitors. 
It Avas therefore on birth on the soil, or on certain circumstances 
equivalent to birth on the soil, that the character of a natural- 
born subject primarily depended. Hy the common law of 
England, which fairly represents the old {‘ommon law of western 
and central Europe on the matter, allegiance was due to the 
king from all persons born on land within his dominions with 
the exceptions presently to be mentioned, or in foreign harbours 
on board an English ship of war or packet enjoying the im- 
munities of a ship of war, or at sea on board an English ship ; 
and from cliildren born abroad to a duly accredited English 
ambassador or minister^, but not from children born on foreign 

1 It seoms that sovereign is derived from mpra and suzerain from 
surmni ; that seitjneur souverain and seiyneitr suzerfiin were at first used 
indift'erently for lord paramount, with arricre viusml for their correlative ; 
that about the hegiiiuing or middle of the sixteenth century mtiverain was 
restricted to describe the king ; that suzerain, thus become distinguished 
from .soureraln, came to be used as a substantive, without the addition of 
sen; near, to denote an immediate lord wdth vassal as correlative; and that 
suzerainetf} is not used before the nineteenth century to express any other 
than feudal relations, its employment to translate the Turkish word found 
in the old capitulations granted to the Daiiubian principalities not being 
really an exception, since there was a close resemblance between Turkish 
and western finidalism. The previous investigators of the history of these 
terms are ?’eferred to by Bogliitclievitch (lialbsouverajiUdt, pp. 87 — 90), 
wdiose conclusions we give. ^ 

- “ If any of the. kings ambassadors in foreign nations have children 
there of tlieir vives being Engl isli women, by the common laws England 
they are natural-born subjects^': in Galvins Case, 7 Coke 18a. llie 
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soil to English soldiers or sailors, though the fathers were 
engaged in foreign and friendly countries on the king’s service^, 
or merely born within the area of an English legation. The 
exceptional cases referred to, in which the character of a natural- 
born subject was not conferred by birth on English soil, were 
two. One, that of children born to foreign ambassadors duly 
accredited to the king, corresponded to the claim in favour of 
the children of similar English functionaries. The other was 
that of children born to enemy fathers at places in hostile 
possession, and to this a claim in fxvour of the children of 
English soldiers or sailors in analogous circumstances may have 
corresponded, though not distinctly traceable®. All those com- 
prised by these rules as natural-born subjects were said to be 
born witliin tlie king’s allegiance. 

It was however impossible that the jvs soli could be perma- 
nently maintained as the sole rule for determining allegiance, 
when the growth of order and tlie improvement of comnmnica*- 
tions led to men being ofteiier accompanied in foreign travel and 
residence by their wives, and consecjuently to (‘hildren being 
oftener born in countries not their true homes. Ileiuie another 
source of allegiance was introduced, the sang'uvms^ descent 
or parentage. This is often described as a Roman principle, 
and so in truth it is, but in a way which requires some explana- 
tion. The personal condition of a citizen possessing the full 
franchise (ewis lloniarnis)^ that of one possessing the inferior or 
Latin franchise {Lathius\ that of a slave {servus\ and that of 
one w^ho was none of the foregoing {pere^rimis)^ nere all 
hereditary. If the person in question was the issue of free 
parents united by a lawful marriage, his condition was that of 
his father; otherwise, it w^as that of his mother; the place of 
his birth was unimportant in either case. And since any one 

condition tliat the wives ai*e Eag-lishworneu is certainly now superflnoas, 
and it is doubtful whether it m as necessary even in Coke’s time : Bacon v. 
Bacon, Cro. Car. GDI. 

^ De Geer v. Stone, 22 Ch . 1>. 243. 

2 enemies should come into any of the king’s dominions and 
surprise any castle or fort, and possess the same by hostility and have 
issue there, that issue is no subject t(» the king though he was l>orn within 
his dominmns, for that he was not horn ■vvithiii the king’s ligeance or 
allegiance’’: in Calvins Case, 7 Coke 18a. 
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who belonged to the Roman state had one or other of the above 
conditions, it may be said that membership of the Roman state 
depended on parentage. But there was no technical term for 
that relation to Rome which in the case of a modern state is 
expressed as being a member or subject of it, for in eaidy times 
the Romans had no conception of any more comprehensive state 
than the body of citizens, and in later times, when the con- 
ception certainly existed, the narrow technical phraseology was 
not duly enlarged. Free men who w^ere alien to tlie body of 
citizens being peregTini^ the plebeians shared that name till they 
acquired the franchise, and through the natural persistency of 
language that name was sometimes given even later to them, as 
W'^ell as to the free provincials who were neither cives Romani nor 
LatinL Finally, the subjects of the empire of all classes and 
aliens to it were popularly distinguished as Romani and harbari, 
but these were not terms of law, and so it is impossible to quote 
any simple Roman authority for the jus sangumis goveiming 
M^hat w^e now know as nationality. But the w^hole trend of 
Roman tliought favoured the hereditary character of personal 
condition, and such was the rule for each of the particular 
conditions mentioned above. There was also ortgo^ the tie 
whicli bound the civls or rmmiceps ot any clvltas or respuhlica 
within the empire to submit to its jurisdiction and bear his 
part of its municipal burdens. This too was hereditary, and so 
far as any direct filiation can be traced or surmised between 
Roman practice and the modern view of parentage as a som*ce 
of nationality, it is probable that the line along which we 
should look is rather that which leads upwards from the latter 
to origo^ through tlie remains of ancient jurisdiction, than any 
pointing to the pul)lic character of a civis Romanus, 

As a matter of clear history, the way in which the jns 
sanguinis was introduced into the Fairopean law of nationality 
by tlie side of the Jus soli was not that of allowing the 
character resulting from either to be disclaimed because it con- 
flicted w ith that resulting from the other. The Jus sanguinis 
makes its appearance as enlarging not the clv)ice of the indivi- 
dual but the grasp of the state. A nationality dependent on 
parentage is imposcid, doubtless not without the design of safe- 
guai'ding the individual from being an alien in his fathers 
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country because he happened to be bom abroad, but without 
reference to the attitude which the country where he was born 
might assume towards him, important as that might be to him. 
In the United Kingdom the British character was given by 
st. 7 Anne, c. 5, s. 3, interpreted and substantially repeated by 
st. 4 Geo. 2, c. 21, s. 1, to the first generation born out of the 
allegiance : the father of the child born abroad must not at the 
date of the birth be attainted of high treason, be liable to the 
penalties of liigh treason or felony in case of his returning to 
the kingdom without the king^s license^ or be in the actual 
service of any foreign prince or state in enmity with the crowui. 
Then the st. 13 Geo. 3, c. 21, extended the character of natural- 
born subjects to children born out of the allegiance to fathers 
made natural-born subjects by the previous enactment, so that 
now British nationality belongs by the jus sangninis to the 
second but not to any remoter generation. In France, in the 
latter days before the Revolution, the system of Pothier was 
established in prac^tlce: ib gave French nationality not only to 
every child born in Fnince, but also to the child born abroad of 
French parentage through males to any numl)cr of generations'**. 

It was probably the Code Napoleon that set the first 
example of allowing au option to the person concerned, and it 
did so by fixing the presumption in favour of the Jus smiffuinis 
while allowing French nationality to be claimed by an option in 
fiivour of the J^is soU, In tlie preparatory discussions on that 
code it was said that a cliild born in France to a foreign father 
was not attached to France by feudalism, which did not exist in 
the republic, or by intention, which a child could not have, or 
by residence unless he remained: therefore Art. 9 gave liim 
a year from his majority in which to claim French nationality, 
on condition of declaring his intention to fix his domicile in 
France, and establishing it there within a year from the declara- 

^ This only applies to the case where the penalties would he incurred 
by and for the return, not to that where the return might make it possible 
to enforce the penalties incurred for some other fact : FUch v. Weber, 
6 Hare 51, > 

^ Cogordan, La NationaliU aa point de vue des rapports lnternationau<v, 
p. 23. The learned author says ne a fetrariger de parents fran^ais, hut it 
may be presumed that only the fathers were considered. 
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tion if not already residing there. At the same time Art. 10 
declared that every person born abroad to a French father is 
French. 

The principle of option, once introduced, came to be 
admitted by man}^ states when operating for the disclaimer of 
their nationality as well as in favour of it. Thus, for the 
United Kingdom, the Naturalisation Act, 1870, s. 4, provides 
that a declaration of alienage may be made by any person who 
by reason of his having been born within H. M.’s dominions is 
a natural-born subject, but who also at the time of his birth 
became under the law of any foreign state a subject of such 
state and is still such subject, and by any person who was born 
out of H.M.’s dominions to a father being a British subject — 
his being under foreign subjection not being required in the 
latter case, a difference of which the reason is not obvious, 
siiice he may have been Ijorn in a country in wliich that accident 
will give him no riglit to its nationality — and he will thence- 
forward cease to be a British subject. He must be of full age, 
which, since only the loss of British and not the acquirement of 
foreign nationality is concerned, must mean the age of twenty- 
one years required by British law; and the right of declaration 
is not given to mairied women (s, 17), tlie Britisli principle 
being that a married woman is bound to have her husband’s 
nationality. 

From the time of the Code Napoleon and under the influence 
of the new ideas which guided it the^/w.e!? ^soli fell into disuse on 
the continent as the base of nationality. But the adoption of 
the jus sang'uhrts to any jiimibor of generations born abroad, 
with or witliout an option in favour of the Jus soli but without 
its imposition, led to the existence of a class of persons prac- 
tically without nationality, not reckoned as sul/jects by the 
country of their birth, notwithstanding the long residence of 
their ancestors on its .soil, and whose subjection to the country 
of their parentage has through the long absence of the same 
ancestors become scarcely more than theoretical. Tins was 
inconvenient in many ways, and especially as such sans patriej 

1 Where the parentii^e is British^ the third aud subsequent generations 
horn abroad a/e even theoretically without nationality unles§ birth on a 
given soil confers it on them. 
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/lehmtMosen^ formed a large population exempt from the 
militai’y service of the only country in a position to exact it 
from them, and to which by their establishment in it they were 
morally bound to render it, A reaction was begun in France by 
laws of 1851 and 1874, and culminated in the substitution of 
new Articles 8, 9 and 10 of the Code by laws of 1889 and 1898. 
As those arti(‘les now stand French nationality belongs by bii’th 
to all persons born anywhere to French fathers — to all persons 
born in France to foreign parents of whom one was born in 
France; but if only the mother was born in France, the person 
may decline French nationality during the year following his 
full age by French law (21 years), proving at the same time by 
official certificates that he has preserved the nationality of his 
parents and has submitted to perform his military duty in his 
countiy — to all persons born in France to foreign fathers and 
domiciled in France at the time of attaining their full age by 
French law, unless the penson declines Frencli nationality under 
the conditions nientioned in the preceding ease — and to all 
persons born in Fiance to foreign fathers and not domiciled in 
France at the time of attaining their full age by French law, 
if within a year from that time they iindcntake to fix their 
domicile in France, establish it there within a year from that 
undertaking, and claim French nationality bv a declaration 
registered at tlie ministry of justice, to which however effect 
may be refused for unworthiness by an administrative judgmeiit; 
and this may be done for minors in the same case by their 
fathers, surviving mothers, or guardians duly authorised, while if 
they submit to military service they will become French. The 
reaction against the patne by giving more impoj bince to 
birth on the soil has extended to some other countries, notably 
to Sweden as shown by a law of 1 Octolar 1894. 

In America there has not been the same tendency to adopt 
the jm’ as in Europe, because the staters of that 

continent have to deal with, and even invite, a great immigration 
which they cannot safely allow to remain alien, nor do they like 
to clog the advajitages which they offer to immigrants with 
a necessity for the children born after their arrival to opt or be 
naturalised. But their maintenance of the jus soli has invtdved 
several of the Spanish American states in controversies with 

: , WK. 15 
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European pcnvers about the liability to military service of 
persons born on tlie soil to fathers not naturalised* Tliey have 
in general refused to sliow forbearance on that point, and Spain 
in her treaties with them has been obliged reluctantly to admit 
their practice, while France, by a ministerial circular of 16 June 
1873 to her representatives, has refused to protect those who 
will not perform their military service in France, wliich furnishes 
a sufficient practical answer to claims by the sons of French 
emigrants. England, maintaining her own claim on those born 
on her soil, is of coarse in no position to ask for forbearance in 
South Americak 

In the United States the relation of a citizen to the Union 
was at first founded on his being a catizen of one of the com- 
ponent states, but this was altered by section 1992 of the 
revised statutes, enacted in 1866, and the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the constitution, ratified in 1868. By the former, all 
persons born in the United States and not sul)jecfc to any foreign 
power, excluding Indians not taxed, are declared to be citizens 
of the United States.'’ By the latter, ^‘all persons born or 
naturalised in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and of the state in 
which they reside." There was tlius introduced an independent 
citizenship of tlie United States, the persons possessing it being 
distributed among the several states by residence, just as the 
subjects of the United Kingdom are distributed among the 
British dominions by domiciled The conditions for possessing 
this citizenship are to be found in the legislation which intro- 
duced it, which it will l)e observed incorporates the English 
common-law doctiine of the handed on to the Union 

through the states, modified however by a declaration of 
congress in 1868 that ‘‘the right of expatriation is a natural 
and inherent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment 
of the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." The 
true conclusions from these data appear to be that when the 
father has domiciled himself in the Union he has exercised the 
right of expatriation claimed for him by congress, and that his 
cliildren afterwards born there are not subject to any foreign 
1 Sec Cogordan, pp. 37—47. ^ See above, p. 5^11. 
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power within the meaning of section 1992 but are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States within the meaning of the 
fourteenth amendment, therefore are citizens; but that when the 
father at the time of the birth is in the Union for a transient 
purpose his children born within it have his nationality, and 
probably without being allowed an option in favour of that of 
the United States. And these conclusions appear to be in 
accordance with the practice of tlie United States executive 
department^. 

With the general view whicli has thus been given of the 
parts played in the modern world by the Ju,s .soil and the 
iu,s sanffi/km we must be contcait in a work like the present. 
The exceptions to one or the other priiu-iple which most states 
have made in order to meet practical exigencies, and which are 
espe(;iaHy liable to be varied by new h'gislation, present so 
complicated a mass of material that tliose who desire to know 
how the case stands in a given country at a given moment must 
be referred to the special sources of information. We l>e]ieve 
however that Germany, Austria, Hangar}’, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Servia, liouinania, and Salvador nuiiiitain the 
mriffuinis without qualification, claiming as theirs the children 
of their sul)jects wherever born, and allowing to birth on their 
soil no influeruie on the nationality of tlie children of foreign 
parents, and thfil: tliere ai'e few or no oilier states equally 
uncompromising in their attachment to either principle. 

^ See 2 Whartoifs DigeH, § 183. The option mentioned in tlie text 
is faintly siijcrgested in Mr Bayard’s despatcli of 24 July 1880, with the 
proviso that tlio eleivtion, if such there may he, must be made on 
attaining majority or shortly afterwards, and must he signihed l>y acts 
jilainly expressive of intention, such as immediate preparations to return 
to the elected I’onntry.” But Mr Frelinghuysen, in his despatch of 
15 January 1885, says that “ the ctitizenship of a person so i>oi*n [in the 
United States to a foreign father] is to be acquired in some legitimate 
Ufianiier through the operation of statute”; which points to naturalisation 
as the only remedy. Dr Taylor quotes unpublished despatches of 
Mr Evarts, 10 Feb. 1880, and 12 Nov. 1880, to the efi'ect that ^‘a person 
born here, although Im was immediately carried abroad by his parents, has 
the right to ele<;t the nationality of the United States when ho arrives at 
full age ” : § 178. 
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Single or Double Nationality and Conflict Nationalities. 

From what has been said it sufficiently appears that the 
same person may be claimed as its subject by the country in 
which he was born on the ground of theji^^ soli and by that of 
which his father was a subject on the gr ound of jus sangiiinis^ 
that the laws of those countries may not have allowx'd him 
options by the exercise of which he could acquire the same 
nationality in the view of both, and that if such options were 
allowed him he may not liave exercised them ; to which we may 
add that the options, if allowed and exercised, may not all by 
the laws which give them liave a retroactive effect, curing the 
conflict as from the personas birth. To this already ample 
material lor conHic-ts between states as to the nationality of 
given persons, we sliall see tliat additions are made by the 
varying rules as to naturalisation and expatriation, and as to 
the connection between tlie nationality of wi\cs and children 
and that of their husbands or parents. The conflict may arise 
either in a court of law or for tlie consideration of the executive 
government, but tliere will be tliis difference between the cases, 
that a court of law is bound by law while an executive has a 
certain discretion in tlie performance of its functions, w'hether 
granting or refusing protection or a passport, extending the 
prerogative of mercy to a convicted criminal, or any other. 
The law applied by a <;ourt will be that of its own country, 
subject to admitting the effects of foreign laws in accordance 
with the principles on that subject, to which in this treatise we 
can only make the most necessary and brief allusions, If for 
instance a man, claimed as a nati(3nal both by the United 
Ivingdom and by another country, should contract in the latter 
a marriage permitted by its law to its subjects, an English court 
would have to acce}>t him as a married man. But in appreciat- 
ing what he should do in British dominions an English court 
would regard only his British nationality, though the executive 
might be lenient^ It is into a conflict of this kind that every 

* Aeneas Macdonald was a Scotchman carried to France in his early 
infancy^ and resided there till he came over and took pait in the rebellion 
of 1746 under a French commission^ the two countries being then at war. 
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case of double nationality resolves itself. Claims to the same 
person exist on the part of different states ; each of those claims 
asserts for him a single nationality, namely its own ; and each 
escapes the difficulty either by a personal concession or by 
recognising on principles of jurisprudence the effects which the 
other claim has produced. This is the measure of truth 
contained in the answer made in 1848 by M. Cremieiix, the 
French minister of justicie, to Lord Brougham, who asked for 
naturalisation in France on the terins of not putting forward in 
that country his character of a British subject. La France^ he 
said, oi'adniei pas de parta^v^ elle T^admet qiCun cHoyen 
Fran^ais soit en merne temps citoyen d\m a/iiire pays. Pour 
devenir Francals U font qne tmus cessiez (Tctre Anglais. So far 
the minister correctly expressed the singleness of nationality 
which international law upholds in principle, and the unreserved 
acceptance of that principle which is expected from every 
candidate for naturalisation. But when he went on to say — 
vous ne poiivcz tire Anglais en Angleterrey Finufos en France . 
nos low ^y opposent et il fant necessairemicnt optcr — his language 
must be taken with the fjualification that, so long as states omit 
to arrange their claims to the nationality of persons in such 
manner that they can never conflict, it must remain to some 
extent possible to be in fact British in England and French in 
France t 


He was ronvicted of treason Imt pardoned on conditions : 18 State 
Trials 857. Tlie result would hardly have hceii different had he been 
formally naturalised in France, having reaard to the restriction for tlie 
case of return to one’s original country wliich we shall see accompanies 
naturalisation. 

^ Double allegiance was familiar as a fact under the feudal system, 
since a man might hold iiefs under two or more sovereigns, or hold a tied* 
under one sovereign and have been born in tlie dominions of another, but 
theoretically each sovereign held his own claim as high as if no other 
existed. So too when the Danish minister of foreign atlairs wrote to the 
British representative at Copenhagen, 28 May 1868, with reference to a 
British subject wlio had taken the burgher s oath in a town of Zealand — 
notre Ugis'lation rte s" p>p(mi pan a ce qiie la coe.vif(fence de deux nationalites 
puisse fitre admise dam la permnne du meme mdwidu, seulement en principe 
m qualite dH Hranger ne doit porter aucune uttemte a V accompliasemmt des 
devoirs auJtquels il est aMreint co7nme siijet JJanois — he seems to us to have 
referred only to the same discrepancy between principle and fact. 
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In the actual condition of things it would seem that inter- 
national trouble can only be avoided by an understanding of 
which there is a close approximation to a general acceptance, 
namely that, in cases not provided for by treaty, no state shall 
extend its protection to its nationals residing in the territory of 
another state which claims them as its own nationals by any 
title known in the civilised world, whether soli^jus sangidnis 
or naturalisation. And the statement might well be extended 
to the case of a person’s being transiently pi esent in the territory 
of a state which claims him, were it not that transient presence 
may in some instances be capable of an explanation tliat would 
justify some intei(;essioii, though even then rather as a plea 
addressed to a friendly power than as questioning the right of a 
state to apply its own laws on its own territory. Where the 
conflict is that between the twa) first mentioned titles, the claim 
to protect is usually made from the side of the jm mngiiinh\ 
and forbearance may the moi*e reasonably be expected from that 
side inasmuch as the Jus soli is the older principle, if not in the 
history of the world, at least in the modern relations out of 
which international law has arisen. We have seen that PVance 
and Spain have practically conceded the point to the South 
American republics, and so does Great llritain in the case of 
persons falling within her laws wdiich confer the British character 
on the first two gf*neratioiis of persons burn abroad of British 
niale descent^. Where the conflict arises from the return of a 

Therefore, with all deference to the great antiiority of M. Cogordan, we 
cannot agree with the remark by which he follows the abo^^e quotation, 
nutde by him from the Appendhv to the Report of the Royal CommiaHon on 
Naturalimtion and Alleywnce, 1809, p. 00 — tine doctrine uh.solument dijferente 
a prevalu en France {La Nationality , p. 14). France can no more escape 
from the fact than any other country, and the diiferenoe between the 
Danish statesman’s doctrine and that of M. (h*emieux appears to us to be 
one of words only. In the case of a federal union (see above, p. 85), a 
subject may owe allegiance at the same time to the union and to one of 
the federated states, and this has been presented as a case of double 
nationality. It is hovve^'er not such in the sense in wdiich we use the 
term, but a case of divided duties, all the duties of a subject being owed to 
one or other of the superiors according to the details of the tie between 
them, but none to both. 

^ As to France and Spain, see above, p. 226. As to Great Britain, see 
the despatches of Lord Clarendon, 24 Dec. 1857, and of J^ord Malmesbury, 
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naturalised person to his original country which has not con- 
sented to his expatriation, that is to his loss of its nationality, 
the power which has naturalised him is pointed out as the one 
to show forbearance by the fact that it has made the conflict 
possible by its own act. It is accordingly a constant part of 
international practi(!e in Europe not to grant protection in such 
a case, although it would be granted to the same person while 
in third countries^; and some states even refuse the naturalisation 
without proof that the applicant’s former state consents to his 
expatriation. In the United States the matter is presented in 
a somewhat different aspect, partly by their assertion of ex- 
patriation as a universal right, and partly by the frequency, 
proportioned to the vast luimber of immigrants whom they 
leceive, of transient returns of such immigrants to their former 
homes for purposes of business or of family, and of their being 
there called on to perform military service. Tiie doctrine which 
ultimately governed the conduct of the United States executive 
was that such persons were to be prote(;ted against the exaction 
of what at the tiirie of emigration was merely a future liability 
to serve, that to lose protection the emigrant must have done 
that for which he might have bcjen tried and punished at the 
moment of his de})arture. And this has been practically 
MC(;epted by France, while in Germany tlie matter is regulated 
by tlie treaty of Feb. 1868 coni‘liided by the United States 
with the North German Confederation, by which naturalisation 
combined with five years’ residence in either is fully recognised 
by the other, sulyect, in case of the emigrant’s return to his old 
country, to his punishment for oflences committed before his 
emigration if prescription does not pi-event; and subject to 
provisions that his fixing his domicile in the old country shall 
be deemed a renunciation of his naturalisation in the new, and 
that his living in the old country for more than two years may 

13 March 1858, to Lord Cowley : Beport of the Naturalimtion Gomnmnon, 
Appendia?, p. 87, and Cock hum’s Nutionalily. p. 101), The former despatch 
adds justly that the persons in question would not he British suVijects 
within the true merwiing of a treaty concluded with tlieir original state. 

^ The i-easoning in the despatches quoted in the last note covers the 
case of Brutish natiorutlity tjonferred by naturalisation as well as that of its 
being conferred hy statute. 
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be deemed to imply the absence of an intention to return to the 
new. Between the United States and Great Britain, whicif have 
not to consider the liability to military service, the matter 
is regulated by the convention of 13 May 1870, by which 
naturalisation in either is to be valid in all respects and for all 
purposes immediately on its completion, but if the emigrant 
shall renew his residence in his old country he may be readmitted 
to his old nationality on his application and on such conditions 
as the readmitting government may impose, and shall not be 
fui'ther claimed by the other government. The Naturalisation 
Act 1870 contains the provisions of British law necessary for 
giving effect to the convention. 


Naiu rnrisation avd Expatriation. 

Much of wliat had to be said a})out naturalisation has been 
now said, and witli l eason, l)ecause it is im|)ossible to rmike the 
precise meaning of naturalisation clear vvitljoiit first, on the one 
hand, dispelling the notion that in principle and in the eye of 
the law of eadi state nationality can l)e any thing else than 
single, and on the other liand showing tliat, until all states adopt 
uniform rules for nationality, they cannot in practice extend 
equal protection to all whom tlieir respective law\s claim as 
nationals. Tliis Iiaving been done, we may say that naturalisa- 
tion is conferring the nationality of a state on an alien, the 
protection which he is thenceforward to receive from his new 
country outside its limits being that which in its practice is 
given in eases of th(‘ conflict of nationalities, and his rights 
within his new country being subject to any restrictive legislation 
existing in it. Examples of such restrictions are tliat of tlie 
presidency of the United States to natural-born citizens, and 
those in the British act of parliament of 1844^, under which 
a naturalised person could not be a member of the privy council 
or of either house of parliament, and was also subject to any 
other I’estrictioii which the secretary of state might think fit 
to impose by his certificate of natural isationv The power so 
conferred on the executive came to be exercised by excepting in 

^ St, 7 and « Viet,, c. 60. 
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the certificate ‘‘any rights and capacities of a natural-born 
British subject out of and beyond the dominions of the British 
crown,^'! and this in a Foreign Office circular of 8 January 18.51 
was declared to be done in consequence of naturalised persons 
having “put forward claims to receive from Her Majesty **8 
diplomatic and consular agents abroad the same degree of 
protection to which the naturabborn subjects of H.M. are 
entitled.’’"’ Had the general doctrine then attained the same 
degree of development as now, the remedy would probably have 
been confined to the refusal of protection in the original 
countries of the pc*i*sons conc(‘rned, but that the executive‘'s 
discretion was all that it was intended to deal wif h, and not the 
legal character of the naturalised person as a ffritish subject, 
results as well from the motive recited as from the fact that, 
from 1854, such rights as might “be conferred by the grant of 
a passport to enable liim to travel in foi'eign parts’’’’ were 
excepted from the refusal in the c*ei’l:ifi(*ate^ When by the 
grant of a passport a person was acknowledged as a Britisli 
subject, it could not be from a want of that character but as 
a measurci of caution that he failed to got furlher protection. 
The placte of these provisions is now taken by tlie Naturalisation 
Act 1870, s. 7, which begins (1)^ by aullu)rising the issue of 
a certificate of naturalisation to an alien who “within such 
limited time before making the application... as may be allowed 
by one of H.M.’’s principal secretaries of stixte, eitlier by general 
order or on any special occasion, lias resided in the United 
Kingdom for a term of not less than five years, or has been in 
the service of the crown for a term of not less than five years, 
and intends when naturalised eitlier to reside in the United 
Kingdom or to serve under the crown*”; but tlie secretary of 
state may refuse the application without assigning any reasons. 
Then (2) it is provided that “an alien to whom a certificiate of 
naturalisation is granted shall in the United Kingdom be entitled 
to all political and other rights, powers and yirivileges, and be 

^ »See Cockburn, Nationafify, pp. 115, 116. "Hie very learned aiiilior 
does not take quitft^ the view here adopted, or at least expresses it 
differently, not drawing a distinction between tln^ legal chara<;ter of a 
subject an<J bis right to protection abroad. 

* The numbers here given to the parts of the section are our own. 
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subject to all obligations, to which a natural •born British 
subject is entitled or subject in the United Kingdom^’ — words 
which remove the former political disabilities and pyt the 
natuT*alised person on a par with a natural-born subject, who, in 
whatever way the executive may behave to him, certainly has 
from British law no rights, powers, privileges or obligations out 
of the United Kingdom. Lastly (3) the section says : with 
this qualification, that he shall not, when within the limits of 
the foreign state of which he was a subject previously to 
obtaining his certificate of naturalisation, be deemed to l>e 
a British subject, unless he has ceased to be a subject of that 
state in pursuance of the laws thereof, or in pursuance of a treaty 
to that effect.’” This, which it will be observed is not a de- 
struction but a cjualification of the character given by what 
precedes, limits the right of the naturalised person to protection 
abroad, whether by the British executive or by the British courts 
where tht^y can give it on the ground of national ity, exactly as 
it is limited by the general understanding which we have seen 
growing up about the duties of states in tlie ease of a conflict of 
nationalities. In our judgment therefore naturalisation under 
the act of 1870 is full, and British law does not deviate from 
the accepted view that nationality is single in principle, but 
tlie principle is tempered in practice by forbearancje, extended 
willingly or stipulated by treaty, in the case of conflicting claims 
by states to the sulrjection of an individual. 

The question w^hether we are right in that view becomes 
important when the person naturalised in the United Kingdom 
comes from a country which, as France^ pronounces the ex- 
patriation of its subjects who cause themselves to be naturalised 
abroad. If we are l iglit, the subject of siurh a state should lose 
his original nationality by naturalisation in the United Kingdom, 
and Ihitish authorities should, be able to treat him as British 
even when he may have returned to his original country. But 
in 1888 Mr Justice Kay declined to appoint a guardian to an 
infant of the name of Bourgoise whose nationality depended on 
tliat of a father originally French, who had returned to France 
after naturalisation in England. He was informed by the 
affidavit of a French lawyer that a certificate under the 
^ Code Civil, art. 17. 
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Naturalisation Act 1870, qualified as it is by the clause wo have 
numbered (3), would not be regarded in France as a full na* 
turalisation, and would therefore not cause the loss of French 
nationality. His own opinion was in favour of that interpretation 
of the act, but on appeal, I^ords Justices Cotton, I^indley and 
Bowen avoided giving an opinion on the point. It seems to us 
that the interpretation in question has merely been provoked by 
the fact that the section, as might be expected from an English 
draft, details the consequences of naturalisation in different 
circumstances, instead of contenting itself with granting natura- 
lisation in broad terms and leaving the ex(icutive and the courts 
of law to deal as they can with the difficulties arising in their 
respective spheres^. 

Natui'alisation eftected in the British colonies or dependencies 
presents a question similar to that which has just been discussed 

1 See above, p. 229, note 1, tlie opinion of M. Cogoi dan, erroneous as 
wo think, that a Danish statesman, expressing himself with similar caution, 
was radically opposed to the singleness of nationality in principle. There 
are articles on the Jkmrgoifie case, whicdi is reported both Ixdow and on 
appeal 41 Ch. D. tllO, in the Law Qaartvrhf Heviewy v, 4, p. 22(> (Barcday); 
V. 5, p, 488 (Dicey); and v. 6, p. 879 (Mcllvvraith). Mr Barclay and Mr 
Mcllwraith agree with the view taken by us of the (vffect of tin* Naturali- 
sation Act 1879 on M, Hourgoise's nationality. Mr Dicey seems to lean 
to the opposite ^dcvv, but his principal contention is that M. ]b>urgoise*s 
nationality was immaterial to that of the cliihlren to whom the question 
of appointing a guardian arose; ‘^^in short, that the son of a naturalised 
British subject is, when born abroad, at birth an alien"’ — a j)oiiit on which 
Lord Justice Bowen expressed a doubt in discussing the appc^^l. It has 
certainly been made clear by JDe Geer v. , Stone ^ 22 (8i. D. 248, that the act 
of parliament w'hich extends British nationality by tlie/M.v sampmiia to the 
second generation horn abroad by male descent does not enable the last 
of those generations to transmit British nationality, which would be 
equivalent to giving an iiideiinite extension to the jas fianguirm. But 
the Naturalisation Act 1870 is not hi pari materia. As the naturalised 
person does not come in through any statutory adoption of jm sanguinis 
or of any other rule, the (juestion whether a rule has been adopted to a 
limited or an indefinite extent does not arise in his case. Tlie object of 
naturalisation is to place an alien in the general position of a British 
subject, and bis after-born children must consequently be in the general 
position of the children of British subjects, and able to transmit their 
nationality as such subjects generally can. Surely the interx)retatioi] even 
of the saA\e words in ditferent acts of parliament must be guided by the 
objects of the acts. 
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with regard to naturalisation effected in Great Britain or Ireland. 
By the Naturalisation Act 1870, s. 16, the legislature of any 
British possession may make laws ‘^for imparting to any person 
the privileges or any of the privileges of naturalisation, to be 
enjoyed by such person within the limits of such possession.*” 
The French court of cassation, by a judgment of 14 February 
185)0, has held that laws made under this authority do not grant 
a complete naturalisation, and that therefore French nationality 
is not lost by accepting such naturalisation as they grant. But 
here again our opinion is that the British parliament cannot be 
held to have contemplated double nationality in principle, not- 
withvstanding that overlapping effects may be produced by the 
conflict of states in conferring nationalities single in principle; 
that therefore complete British nationality^ is given by colonial 
naturalisation, the seemingly restrictive words in the act of 1870 
being merely intended to prevent one possession from interfering 
with the internal law of another. The naturalised person, 
though no longer an alien, wdll continue to be subject to any 
disabilities, such as that to hold land, which the laws of another 
possession may have attached to him while he was an alien. It 
is in accordance with this view that the Foreign O Hi ce grants 
passports to persons having colonial natuialisation, and protects 
them everywhere except in their old country, and that the 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894, s. 1, allows persons naturalised 
in British possessions who have taken the oath of allegiance 
to become owners of British sliips. Also, although persons 
naturalised under colonial laws are not expressly mentioned in 
any of the orders in council which regulate the (exercise of 
British jurisdiction in foreign states, the Morocco order and 
that for the Persian Coast and Islands, both of 1889, apply 
without limitation to British subjects ^‘by birth or naturali- 
sation."’ 

It may here be noticed that the king of England was always 
and is still able to make a person a subjc?ct without the aid 
of parliament, by letters of denization, but these have fallen 
into almost complete disuse. Their effect was to give the national 
character from the date of the letters, not from that of birth as 
naturalisation does, a difference which was important so long 
as aliens could not take or hold English land, its cons^aence 
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being that a denizen, ^the defect of what was called heritable 
blood not being cured in him, could not inherit land, not could 
his issue born before his denization inherit it from him. And 
a denizen is still under certain incapacities by the st. 12 and 13 
W. 3, c, 2, s. 3, passed from jealousy of the Dutch friends whom 
William introduced. 

The doctrine of perpetual allegiance, expressed by the maxim 
nemo potest exuerc patriam — no one can divest himself of his 
nationality by his own act — once generally prevailed. It is 
now as generally discarded, and a right of expatriation admitted. 
Many countries, as we have had occasion to notice in tlie case of 
France, disclaim their subjects who accept naturalisation abroad, 
while others permit expatriation without troubling themselves 
to enquire whether another nationality has been obtained, as 
Germany, whicli withdraws her own nationality from those who 
have been absent ten years from her territory without inscribing 
themselves at one of her consulates. Great Britain, by s. 6 of 
the Naturalisation Act 1870, makes the Joss of its iiationality 
the consequence of voluntarily l)ecoming naturalised in a foreign 
state while in that state, but tliis, by s. 15, will not discharge 
from any liability in respect of any avt done before such loss. 
And in most countries thii-e are exceptioijs or reservations by 
which expatriation is either refused to those who liave not 
performed their military obligations or is attended with penal 
consequences to them. 

To the modes of legal exj^atriation must be add(‘d the 
practical expatriation which may arise from the action of the 
executive. Thus if a person, entitled by the respective laws of 
Great Britain and of some other country to the nationality of 
each, pi'oves by his conduct that he chooses the latter as his 
state, and that state by its conduct accepts him as Iris subject, 
he may be treated by Bi'itisli authorities as an alien for the 
purposes of international law^. 

i Dnmimond' s Case, on the award of the cotnmissi oners for 

liquidating the claims of British subjects in France ; 2 Knapp 295. See 
the Countess de Contoays Case, on the same award, 2 Knapp 384, as to the 
circumstances in which protection may he given to one not strictly a British 
subject, a 
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NationaUty and Naturalimtion in India. 

We have referred to India as presenting an anornalons case 
in the classification of states, the territory in which Great 
Britiiin exercises power, or her empire in the looser sense of the 
word, being more extensive than that which is n rider her direct 
dominion^ It might be expected that this anomaly should be 
reproduced in the matter of nationality, and we find in fact 
that the subjects of ^Hhe several prances and states of India in 
alliance with His Majesty stand in their relations to the 
British crow^n on dilferent planes for different purposes. First, 
they do not enjoy the general laghts of British subjects, and 
they are not included undcn* the term ‘^subjects'” when used 
without express interpretatioir in a British act of parliameirt or 
in a law of British India. They can even be naturalised under 
the British Indian Naturalisation Act, no. 30 of 1852. Never- 
theless, loyalty to the British sovereign is required from tliem as 
fully as from those to wliom the name of subject is given. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda w^as tried for an attempt to poison the 
Britisli representative at his court, under a proclamation of 
13 January 1875 in which it w^as said: “ wheu'eas to instigate 
such an attempt would be a liigh crime against H.M. the Queen, 
and a breach of tlie condition of loyalty to the crown under 
which Mu] bar Rao Gaekwar is recognised as raler of the Baroda 
state,**’ And that this doctrine is not applied only to the rulers 
appears from the case of the Manipurees who were tried and 
punished in 1891 for breach of the conditions of loy^tlty. One 
of them had indeed usurped the throne but had not been 
recognised on it by the Indian government, and that govern- 
ment officially enjoined ‘‘the subjects of the Manipur state to 
take w’^arning by the punishments inflicted on the persons guilty 
of rebellion and murder.” Nor is the government backward in 
furnishing the protection w^^hich, sulrject to the necessary discretion 
of the executive, is the correlative to the duties of subjects, and 
which is here all the more due in that Great Britain jealously 
excludes all foreign intervention on behalf f)f these pcj'sons. 
The st, 39 and 40 Viet., c. 46, declared the subjects of the native 


* Above, p. 41. 
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Indian princjes and states, when on the high seas or residing or 
being in any part of Asia or Africa which the sovereign might 
specify by order in council, to be entitled to the protection of 
the British government. And by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
1890, s. 15, when the orders in couiicil relating to the exercise 
of British jurisdiction abroad eittend “to persons enjoying 
protection, that expression shall include all subjects of 
the several princes and states in India t’’ Further, in the treaty 
of 1873 with the sultan of Muskat it was agreed that in all 
treaties between him and Great Britain the words “British 
subjects’’ should include subjects of native Indian states, w^hich 
can scarcely be regarded as any thing less than a representation 
to the sultan that those to be so qualified are really British 
subjects. 

We have then to ask ourselves which of the two planes, on 
which stand the relations of the peoples of the native Indian 
states to the British crowm, has the best claim to be identified 
with the nationality of international law^ ; and w^e can scarcely 
doubt that the answer must be in favour of the Iowan* and wider 
plane, on which stand all the relations external to tlie British 
empire in its looser sense which those peoples can have. Outside* 
interference with the British empire in ii:s looser sense being 
ijxcluded, all those within the <leniarcation so established must 
for outside powders be its subjects and nationals, and the question 
whether internally they are allowed tlie name and rights of 
subjects belongs to the same category as the (question whe ther 
the Filippinos are allow^ed the name and rights of citizens of the 
United States. The exclusion of international law from the 
relations between l:he king-em})(‘ror of India and the native 
states under his suzerainty, wdiich we have seen to be the 
imperial principle"^, re(|uires the frank adoption of international 
law up to the point at wdiich the empire, iiieludiug tliose states, 

^ The protection of persons not British suhjects is contem]>late(l by the 
Ottoman oril(?r of 187^), and by the Morotjfio, Persia, Persian Coast and 
Islands, and Siam orders, all of 1889. Ilie Indians spoken of in the text 
would come in under these orders, though they also apjjly to forei^^ners to 
whom protection is extended under the practice the existence of which in 
the East is mentioned above, p. 2(K). 

2 Above, p. 42. 
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is marked off* as one of its units* It follows that the natural- 
isation in so-called British India of an individual belonging to 
one of those native states is an act without any international 
significance. It merely raises him to a higher plane of rights 
within the empire, substituting a direct subjection to the king- 
einperor for an indirect onet through a feudatory. But if a 
European or American, or any other true alien, should be 
naturalised under the Indian law, the same question would arise 
as to the effect of such an act which we have discussed with 
reference to the efi*ect of naturalisation under liritish colonial 
laws, and wuuld have to receive the same answer^ 

Native Races in Colonial Protectorates. 

There is an obvious analogy between the position of the 
natives in a British colonial protectorate and that of the subjects 
of an Indian feudatory state, there being in each case the 
exclusion of outside interference combined with a more or less 
futile attempt to represent the area concerned as not l)eing 
British territory. The two cases are practi(;ally dealt with in 
the same way. The Ottoman order in council of 1889 extends 
Britisli protection i;o natives of any pi'otectorate of His Majesty, 
and it is only for reasons of convenience that the Somaliland 
order 1899 and the Zanzibar order 1897 limit such protection to 
natives of British protectorates ‘‘beyond Africa and Arabia ’’’ in 
the former instance, and “ beyond the dominions of the sultan of 
Zanzibar in the latter. 


NationaMy of Wives and Minor Children, 

The Naturalisation Act 1870, s. 10, provides that “a married 
woman shall be deemed to be a subject of the state of which her 
}iusl)and is for the time being a subject.’’ This rule, though by 
no means of great antiquity, is now all but universally in force 
for the case of marriage betw^een persons of diff'erent nationalities, 
perhaps the only exceptions being those of some American states 
in which the woman does not lose her origtnal nationality by 

^ This is also Haifa view : Foreign Jurisdiction of the Briiish Crown, 

§ 21 . 
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marrying a foreigner^ For the case of a man already married 
being naturalised without his wife being also expressly natural- 
ised tliere is no such agreement, but two systems are met with, 
each of which deals witli the minor children on the same principle 
as with the wife, though with varieties of detail in different 
countries. The most widely prevalent of these has for its object 
to secure the unity of the family. Thus by tlie law of Great 
Ilritain not only docs the naturalisation there of a husl>and confer 
British nationality on his wife, but that of a fatliei*, or of a 
mother being a widow, confers it on ev^ery child of such father 
or mother who during infancy has become resident with the 
parent in any part of the United Kingdom ; and wliere a father, 
or a mother being a widow, loses British nationality, whether 
by the exercise of an option, by being naturalised abroad, or by 
marriage, the loss extends to every child of such father or 
mother who during infancy has become resident in his or her 
new country and is accepted by it as its subject^ And natural- 
isation in Germany extends, in the absence of contrary expression, 
to the wile and the minor children still iinder tlie 
and expatriation by ten years’ x’esidence abioad extends to the 
wife and the minor children under the patria luytcHtas^ if abroad 
with the husband or father *. 

The other system lias for its principle that nationality 
cannot be changed without the express or implied consent of 
the party. Marriage willi an alien is deemed to imply the 
wife’s adoption of her liiisbaiars country, but sinc^e tlie natural- 
isation of the husliand or parent involves no act of t he wife or 
children from Avliich their consent could be implied, they should 
in strictness neither acquire nor lose tlieir nationality by reason 
of it. But in France, the only Furopean country of the first 

1 Mr Bassott Moore, in a note in Dicey’s Conflict of Lrursj p. 204, 
quotes Pequiynot v. Detroit, 10 Fed. Hep. 21 I, for, and Comitls v. Parkenfon, 
50 Fed. Rep. 550, against, a woman’s loss of United States nationality by 
marrying an alien. Cogordan quotes Haiti (p. 202) as having enacted in 
1800 that its nationality is not lost by marriage, and Venezuela and Brazil 
(pp. 238, 237, 444) as permitting an alien who has married a w oman of the 
respective state to fclaim its citizenslnp. 

2 Naturalisation Act 1870, s. 10. 

^ havf of the North German Confederation of 1 «)iine 1870, applied to 
the empire by the ordinance of B January 1873, secs. 11, 21. 
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magnitude in which this system exists, French nationality now 
accretes to the minor children of a fiather or surviving mother ^ 
who is naturalised, subject to their option of declining it within 
a year from their majority^. In the United States the executive 
has acted in an analogous manner. A German naturalised 
there returned to Germany, thereby again becoming a German 
under the treaty of 1868 , and taking with him a minor son born 
in the States after his naturalisation and therefore a natural -bom 
citizen. The executive declined to interfeio for his soirs pro- 
tection against the claim for the perfoi rnance of military duty, 
matfe on him at the age of twenty, but the opinion given to it 
by the attorney -general was that, when of age, he would have 
the option of returning to the States and taking up the nation- 
ality of his birth which lie had not lost®. 

^ Art. 12 of the Code Civil, as modified by the Jaw of 26 June 1680. 

^ 2 Wharton’s § 184 ; Moore in Dicey’s ConJHct of Law6‘y p. 205. 

See above, j>. 281, for the treaty. 



Notes to Chapter X. 


Pages 206, 207. (1) On 8 August 1905 the international 

Hague Court of arbitration pronounced a sentence in a cause 
between Great Britain and France, relating to the legitimacy of 
the grant of the French flag to dhows {boutres) belonging to 
subjects of Muscat, which struck an important blow at the 
indefinite right of the Western powers to grant protection in 
the East. The judges on the occasion were Mr Melville W. 
Fuller, chief justice of the United States, chosen by Great 
Britain ; the Jonkheer A, F. de Savornin Lohman, chosen by 
France; and Dr Henry Lanimasch, professor of international 
law in the university of Vienna, appointed as third arbitrator 
by the king of Italy. All three signed the sentence, of which 
the following paragraphs are worthy of textual citation. 

l^liereas, since the restriction which the term protege underwent in 
virtue of the legislation of the Ottoman Porte of 1863, 1865 and 1869, 
especially of the Ottoman law of Sefer 23, 1280 (August 1803), implicitly 
accepted by the powers which enjoy the rights of capitulations — and since 
the treaty concluded between France and Morocco iu 1803, to which a 
great number of other powers have acceded, and which received the 
sanction of t)jo convention of Madrid of 30 July 1880 — the term protege 
embraces, in relation to states of capitulations, only the following classes ; 

1st, persons being subjects of a country wdiich is under the protectorate 
of a power whose protection they claim ; 

2ndly, individuals corresponding to the classes enumerated in the 
treaties with Morocco of 1863 and 1880, and in the Ottoman law of 1803 ; 

3rdly, persons who under a special treaty have been recognised as 
protegea, like those enumerated by Art. 4 of the Franco-Muscat convention 
of 1844 ; and 

4thly, those individuals who can establish that they had been considered 
and treated as proteges by the power in question before the year in which 
the CJ’eation of new proteges w'as regulated and limited, that is to say before 
the year 1863, those individuals not having lost the status which they had 
once legitimately acquired : 

Whereas, althougli the powers have eocpressis verbis resigned the 
exercise of the right to create proteges in unlimited number only in 
relation to Turkey and Morocco, nevertheless the exercise of this pre- 
tended right has been abandoned also in relation to other Oriental states, 
analogy having always been recognised as a means to complete the very 

16—2 
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deficient written regulations of the capitulations as far as circumstances are 
analogous : 

Whereas on the other hand the concession de facto made hy Turkey, 
that the status of proteges should be transmitted to the descendants of 
persons who in I86S had enjoyed the protection of a Christian power, 
cannot be extended by analogy to Muscat, where the circumstances are 
entirely dissimilar, the proUges of the Christian powers in Turkey being 
of race, nationality and religion different from their Ottoman rulers, 
while the inhabitants of Sin* and other Muscat people who might apply for 
Freiicli flags are in all these respects entirely in the same condition as the 
other subjects of the Sultan of Muscat. 

This sentence is an instructive example of what might have 
been foreseen, namely that in the hands of an international 
court international law, like the English common law in the 
hands of the judges, would enter on a freer course of develop- 
ment than could be given to it by jurists not writing with 
authority. 

(2) The protection which France extends to Roman 
Catholics in the East is no longer absolute. In September 1905 
the Italian mission of Saint Antonio at Constantinople having, 
after asking the advice of the papal delegate, applied as usual 
to M. Constans, the French ambassador, for protection of its 
interests threatened by the action of the ''Furkish authorities in 
making a new road through its property, be replied that the 
matter was no concern of iiis embassy, and that he should quite 
approve of their appealing to his Italian colleague. This they 
did, and the Marcliese Imperiali undertook to assist them. 
Times correspondent at Rome, in issue of 11 November 1905. 

Page 216. That an alien lias no legal right to enter British 
lerritory was decided in Mus<»rove v. Chun Teeong Toy [1891] 
Ap. Ca. 272, judgment of Judicial Committee delivered by Lord 
Herschell. 

Page 229. In the case of ties of unequal strength binding 
the same person to the kings of England and France, homage 

to both but liege liomage to one, the law of Bracton^s day 

was prepared to meet the case of a war between the two kings : 
the amphibious baron must fight in person for his liege lord, 
but he must also send his due contingent of .knights to the 
opj)osite army (Braeton, p. 4276).” 1 Pollock and Maitlatid 

44a 
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Page 237. By a law of the United States on passports, 
enacted in 1907 on the request of the department of state, an 
American native citizen who resides more than five years, or 
naturalised citizen who resides more than two years, in the 
country of his birth, shall be deemed to have voluntarily 
expatriated himself, and shall not be able to claim the protection 
of the United States. 



CHAPTER XI. 


NATIONAL JURISDICTION. 

General considerations: Private International haw. 

After considering a sovereign or independent state in 
relation to its territory and the ships which carry its flag, we 
have considered it broadly in relation to its subjects. But 
many problems which arise out of these two sets of relations 
await our consideration, and are delicate. What is the normal 
protection which a state is allowed to extend to its subjects in 
foreign countries ? When a subject is abroad, may there not 
be a conflict between the autliorities under which he stands in 
respect of his local situation and his personal allegiance? If 
tlie claim of either were strained to the full extent whic*h the 
crude notion of sovereignty, territorial or personal, would bear, 
it would cover the whole ground and leave no field for the other. 
The local authority might apply a uniform law and jurisdiction 
to all pei’sons within its territory, whether subjects or aliens, 
and to all things within its territory, wliether belonging to 
subjects or to aliens: the personal authority might insist that 
its subjects should everywhere be independent of any law or 
jurisdiction but its ow n. Of course no state dreams of pursuing 
so extravagant a course in either direction, but are there any 
rules by which less extravagant conflicts may be avoided, or 
settled if they arise ? And the question affects not only the 
freedom of action which a subject of one state may have in the 
territoiy of another, but also the legal app^*eciation of the 
consequences of such action as he may be free to take. It is not 
only whether what he desires to do is forbidden — ^which it may be 
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either as a crime or as being against public policy, for example, 
to marry within certain degrees of consanguinity — but also what 
will be the legal consequences of those acts of civil life which are 
not forijidden but of which the consequences differ in different 
systems of law. Nor is the conflict between local and personal 
authorities the only one conceivable. Since ships, which are 
within the physical limits of sovereignty, can penetrate the terri- 
torial waters of foreign states, what takes place on board them 
may lead to a conflict between two authorities botli local in 
their nature. 

So long as we know’' no more of international sovereignty 
than that it is equivalent to independence, it will be vain to try, 
often as the attempt has been made, to deduce the answeis 
to these questions from sovereignty itself: it is precisely in re- 
conciling the independence of different authorities, in the 
circumstances in wdiich the territories, ships and persons subject 
to them may be placed, that the difficulties arise. If there were 
an accepted deffnition of international sovereignty which did not 
merely negative dependence but told us positively what a 
sovereign state might do, we should have what W’e want. But 
it would be idle to expect such an accepted delinition in a 
system like that of international law, which is not the \vork of 
any legislator, but has arisen by the gradual clearing up of a 
confusion wdiich specially affected the limits of authority. In 
Germany and Italy the 3*esuscitated phantom of the Roman 
empire overshadowed all other authorities without extinguishing 
them. In France and under continental feudalism generally, 
a hierarchy of graduated authorities obscured the royal powder. 
So far from sovereignty being the key to the solution of the 
questions indicated, it is only by putting together the solutions 
which they shall have severally received that it will become 
possible to form the complete picture or deffnition of inter- 
national sovereignty. 

In fact we have to travel outside the life of states for no 
small part of the materials from which this portion of inter- 
national law has been framed. The life of individuals, in the 
relations of family and business which they form with one 
another^ and in the relations which arise between them and 
constituted authorities whether in the ordinary course of 
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administration or from crime, expands beyond the boundaries 
of the states to which tiiey belong, and forces the life of states 
to take cognisance of it. And for our purpose the life of 
individuals is the older of the two. Prehistorical .research 
indeed makes it probable that the really oldest units of social 
existence were family or other groups, on the one hand effacing 
the natural individual and on the other standing apart from one 
another like little states, but that primeval condition left few 
traces in the developed form of Homan law. In that system, 
in which only one state was contemplated, individual life W6us 
brought under legal ideas and rules, administered by courts 
which had to do justice in all the circumstances to which human 
activity might extend, and which have not the less continued to 
exercise that function because international sovereignty has 
arisen as a later product by their side, and the incidents with 
wliich they liave been called on to deal have occurred under 
different sovereignties. Thus international law' has had to 
recognise the jurisdiction of courts which are not international, 
as at least under certain conditions an authority in matters 
concerning individuals, even although tlie circumstances of the 
contest may be such that if history had been different it might 
have had to be settled by the direct action of states. 

The first of the conditions, which are indispensable in order 
that the sovereignty of a foreign state may surrender its right 
to interfere, is that the intelligence and integrity of the courts 
whose jurisdiction is to be trusted shall be above suspicion. 
This condition is fulfilled in the case of those states w^hich 
possess European civilisation, indeed its fuhilmcnt is presumed 
in reckoning a state as belonging to tlie full communion of 
international law : not to share Ji^uropean ideas would not be a 
uiore fatal bar to that coininunion than a want of probity in 
carrying out those ideas, and the expedient of consular juris- 
diction in foreign territory would have to be resorted to^ 

Next, the territorial courts to which so much faith and 
authority is given must confine themselves within the generally 
accepted rules of jurisdiction, wliich, though not originally based 
on any principles of public interna tional law, have been adopted 


^ See above, p. 40. 
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by that law through their continued acceptance since those 
principles have been developed. Thus art. 14 of the Code 
Napoleon enacts that a foreigner, even not residing in France, 
may be sued in the French courts for tlie execution of obligations 
contracted by him in foreign countries towards Frenchinen. 
This violates the generally accepted rule that in tlie absence 
of special circumstances a man cannot be called on to defend 
himself before a jurisdiction to which he is not personally subject : 
the plaintiff is the challenger and must seek his adversary. 
Consequently a Fi'eiich judgment given tinder art. 14 is not 
binding on the defendant‘’s state : it is not within the conditions 
under which that state has entrusted the protection of its 
subjects to foreign courts of justice. And although such a 
judgment would not be considered to present a case important 
enough for direct intervention, its exorbitant c haracter is marked 
by refusing to enforce it against the defendant or his property 
as foreign judgments are usually enforced. 

The illustration just given may be taken an a type of private 
international law, or, as it is also called, international private 
law or the conflict of laws. This is that branch of law adininis- 
tered by national courts — and therefore a branch of national law, 
since such courts have no other authority than that of the 
national sovereign — which deals with cases including a foreign 
element, whether of persons — and whether these are foreign by 
residence or donucile or by nationality — of things, or of occur- 
rences. It is as impossible as unnecessary to enter on it here at 
length, as well because it requires a volume to itself — and that 
a highly technical volume, as everything concerning the laW' 
administered by national courts must be — as because it is so 
separate from the rest of international law both in its methods 
and in its origin. One characteristic of it must however be 
pointed out. The decision of a case involving a foreign element 
as often turns on the question what national law shall be applied 
to it as on the question w hat is the proper national jurisdiction to 
entertain it, and from this fact comes the name ‘‘conflict of 
laws which we lij^ve mentioned. For instance, shall an English 
court apply French or English law to the marriage of a French 
minor in .England, or to a contract made in France lietween 
parties of undoubted pex'sonal competence ? The protection 
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due to a foreigner may depend on the right answer being given 
to such a question of law as well as on its being given to a 
question of jurisdiction, but the former kind of question is 
usually more technical than the latter, and so much more 
difficult that there is much less agreement on it even among 
tecrhiiical persons. It is therefore very natural that statesmen 
and diplomats should have little to say about it, and this leads 
us to an observation which holds not only in the conflict of laws 
but, since law is always highly technical, whenever a matter in 
whicli a state is interested, for itself or for its subjects, is 
before a court of justice. Let that court be one of which the 
jurisdictional competence is clear and the integrity undoubted, 
an international objection is then seldom made to the legal 
merits of its decisioii. 

We have spoken of the authority which in matters con- 
cerning individuals intt^rnational law recognises as belonging to 
courts which are not international. Does that authority extend 
to the civil rights of states, as those of property or contract.? 
that is, is it coextensive with the class of right concerned, 
whether claimed by a private person or by a state ? lliere is no 
reason in the nature of the case why this should not be the rule, 
and much reavson why it should. A natural court has better means 
of deciding the point raised than are possessed by diplomacy 
or even by an interaational arbitration ; it is indicated as the 
proper authority to decide whether a civil riglit of property 
exists by the fact that, if it exists, it will have to be enjoyed 
under national protection : and a state may without indignity 
submit to a jurisdiction whicli it deems sufficiently enlightened 
and honest for its subjects to submit to. There is no general 
agreement on the question. In England the king may sue but 
cannot be sued in the ordinary course of justice ; a claim against 
the crown is made by the extraordinary method of a petition of 
right. And a foreign state or sovereign c*nnnot be made a 
defendant in an original suit on a personal claim though it or 
he may sue, and will then be subject to all the proceedings in 
defence which could be taken against a private plaintiff. On the 
continent the opinions of jurists and the practice of the courts 
vary. , 


• See below, p. 251, note. 
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The most remarkable incident thai? has occurred of late years 
on the question is that between Greece and Rumania, of the 
succession to Vanghely Zappa, by birth a Greek of Ottoman 
nationality but who had obtained what is called the little 
naturalisation in Rumania. He bequeathed his immovable 
property to a public purpose in Greece, subject to a life interest 
which ended in 1891, whereupon the Greek government claimed 
to be put in possession of the inheritance in Rumania by the 
Greek consulate there. At the same time the nephews of the 
testator claimed the possession in the national court of first 
instance at Bukharest, on the ground that only Rumanians 
were allowed by a law of 1879 to acquire immovables in 
country districts, and then the Rumanian government inter- 
vened in the same court to claim the succession as vacant. The 
Greek government, by a note of May 1892, expressed its 
surprise that the Rumanian state persisted in desiring to bring 
differences between states to the judgment of the national courts,**’ 
and withdrew its representative from Bukharest, a step which 
led to a long interruption of diplomatic intercourse between the 
two states, each of which published opinions given in its favour 
by eminent international jurists. The faculty of law of the 
university of Berlin gave an opinion which is specially worthy of 
mention. It was tliat national courts are not competemt as 
between states in matters of civil right arising out of inter- 
national treaties, but are so in matters arising from pure private 
law$ so far as regards the forimi rei slta\ the forum liereditatw 
and \hG Joriirn pror'ogatimi^ , AVe differ from that opinion only 
in desiring that matters of civil right arising out of international 
treaties should not be excluded from the competence. The 
rights given by such treaties will in general be political, but 

^ 20 Ileime de IK L et de L. C. 488 ; and see other articles in the same 
volume at pp. 95 and 165, and t. 25, p, 178. The mention of the forum 
rei &c. shows why we have qualified our statement of the impossibility 
of suing a foreign state or sovereign in England (above, p. 250), by saying 
^^on a personal claim/’ Notwithstanding the generality of the language 
in w^hich that impossibility is laid down in the cases, it may be considered 
certain that some mdans would be founds in case of need, to prevent the 
title to property in England being withdrawn from the cognisance of the 
English CO art. We have dealt with the subject in Westlake's Private 
International Law, 4th edii, pp, 246 — 253. 
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where thev are civil the ^parties cannot be supposed to have 
intended that their enjoyment should be on a different footing 
from that of rights otherwise arising, except in cases which are 
sufficiently provided for by not giving against a state a forum 
rex or a forum rex gestae. The cautious wording in that respect 
would protect a state from being sued in a court of law for a 
sum of money which it might have agreed by treaty to pay. 


Criminal Jiirisdictioxi : Extradition, 

Crime is conduct forbidden under threat of punishment, 
as distinguished from conduct of which public disapproval is 
only shown by imposing legal disabilities on those who practise 
it, or by refusing to recognise it as the source of legal duties, 
as gambling, of whicdi English law marks its disapproval by 
refusing to recognise a legal obligation as resulting from a 
gambling contract, though it is not criminal except in the 
special circumstances in which it is visited with punishment. 
The motive of punishment may be the maintenance either of 
external order or of a standard of personal conduct, and from 
these points of view criminal jurisdiction has I'elations with both 
territorial and personal sovereignty. The maintenance of ex- 
ternal order is the peculiar province of a territorial power, 
consequently it has never been doubted that foreigners are 
subject to the criminal jurisdiction of the territorial courts for 
what they may do in the territory, or that the criminal law 
to be applied to tliern in respect of what they may so do is that 
of the territorial sovereign. A })crsonal sovereign on the other 
hand may claim to maintain a standaid of personal conduct 
among his subjects, regardless whether the external order which 
their acts niay disturb is that of his or of any other country, 
and whether the country in which they n)ay act looks on what 
they do as disturbing its public order at all; and for that 
purpose he may make his criminal legislation binding on his 
subjects in all parts of the world, provided that he does not 
attempt to enforce it in violation of another territorial sove- 
reignty, hut only against the persons or property of his subjects 
when found within his own dominions. The English common 
law stood at one extreme in these respects : it punished nothing 
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not done in England, thus adopting fully the piinciple known 
as the territoriality of crime. At the other extreme, as we have 
seen in speaking of the control over nationalvS abi’oad, there are 
states which divest their criminal law so far as regards their 
subjects of all territorial limits To carry the personal principle 
to that length is to adopt the view that criminal law is primarily 
an intervention on behalf of morality. The system introduced 
in the United Kingdom by acts of parliament is intermediate. 
That it does not wholly ignore the moj*al view is shown by the 
legislation against slavery and the slave trade embracing the 
acts of llritish subjects everywhere, but tire larger part of 

the cases in which it avails itself of the persoi]aI element in 

sovereignty may be explained on narrowau' grounds. One of 
these is self-defence, as appears in the enactments ap[dying to 
treason and misprision or concealment of treason committed 
abroad by British subjects, to which may be added that applying 
to bigamy, since the bigamy of a sulrject, even if committed 
abroad, must tend to disturb the family relations of his own 

country. Another is the view that the frequeiuy of inter- 

national intercourse has caused tiro public order of each country 
to become so general an interest that all countries ought to 
cooperate in tnaintaining it, and to this may be referred the 
statutory liability of a Britisli subject for murder or rnau- 
slaughter committed abroad. 

The view last mentioned finds another (expression in the 
extradition of criminals, which in practice is usually regulated 
by treaties and laws. ''Idle former are needed in order to secure 
fair treatment to the persons whose extradition is claimed or 
granted, and, it may be added, in order to secure a recipi-o<*ity 
betwa^en states which national pride commonly demands, al- 
though that condition is not called for eitlier by justice to the 
persons surrendered or by the real interest of the state into the 
territory of which they have found their ivay. But this general 
adoption of the treaty method does not imply that a state would 
be held free to make its territory a slielter for fugitives from 
justice, and thereby a nuisance to its neiglibours. It may lie 
allowed much freeclorn in settling the terms of an extradition 
treaty, for instance, what crimes shall be considered as grave 

^ See above, p. 215, ou the present paragraph generally. 
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enough to be included in it; but that it should consent to 
reasonable treaties, if its constitution prevents the surrender of 
accused persons in reasonable cases without them, must under 
the necessities of modern intercourse rank as an international 
duty, corresponding to which other states have a real though 
imperfect rights Further, unless the executive of a state has 
very large powers under the constitution®, laws will be necessary 
to enable it to enter into extradition treaties, perhaps under 
specified conditions, or to sanction them after they have been 
concluded, and to lay down the procedure necessary for carrying 
them into efiect. The British laws now regulating the subject 
are the extradition acts 1870 and 1873, st. 33 and 34 Viet., 
c. 5% and st. 37 Viet, c, 60. To these and to the special books 
on them, such as the excellent one by Sir Jkiward Clarke, 
readers must be referred for the details as affecting this country. 
The more ini})ortant of the points relating to extradition from a 
more general point of view can best be noticed in connection 
with tlie resolutions on the subject, commonly referred to as the 
Oxford resolutions, which w^ere adopted by the Institute of 
International Law at its Oxford meeting in 1880, Arts. 13 and 
14 however being remodelled at the Geneva meeting in 1892®. 

A demand for extradition doCvS not necessarily come from 
the country in wliich the crime has l)een committed. It may 
also be made by the state of which the accused is a subject, if 
the crime is one of tliose for which that state punishes its subjects 
when guilty i>f them abroad. In the one case the jurisdiction 
asserted by the demanding state is the forum delicti comrm>ss% in 
the other the forum re\^ wliich in criminal matters is the forum 

^ As to imperfect rights, see above, p. 15(5. 

^ 111 18(54 the executive of the United States surrendered Arguelles to 
Spain in the absence of a treaty and l>y its own authority ; 2 Wharton’s 
J)ige.st, §2(>8; M’hartoii’s Conflict of Laws ^ note. And in 1876 Spain 

surrendered Iweed to the United States in the absence of treaty, a 
paragraph in Meyiioriai Diplomatique explaining that the extradition had 
been made to the municipality of New York and not to the government of 
Washington, which always refused it (the precedent in Arguelles’s case 
had not been followed): Lawrence, Commentaire sur Wheaton, t. 4, p. 400. 
An extradition treaty between the United States anh Spain was concluded 
in 1877. 

^ Oxford, o Anmiaire 127 ; Geneva, 12 Armuaire 182 j the whole. 
Tableau General, p. 104, 
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or of nationality, not that of domicile; and so it may 
happen that the extradition of the same person' is demanded by 
two states. In that case art. 9 of Oxford declares that the 
preference ought to be given to the state on the territory of 
which the crime has been committed, a decision justified by the 
probability that the witnesses will be there and cannot be 
carried to another country without delay and expense, and by 
the comparative ease witli which any supplementary information 
that may be desired can be procured there. To take down the 
testimony and transmit it would be regarded as a poor substitute 
in countries attached to oral examination before the judge, and 
jury if any. Art. 6 of Oxford lays it down in more general 
terms as desirable that tlie Jorum delicti commissi should as far 
as possible be employed, a proposition which invites a state to 
surrender its own subjects for trial in the country of the crime, 
and this has been done by Great Britain^. But it is rarely or 
never done by other states, the practice of asserting criminal 
jurisdiction in respect of what is done by subjects abroad, 
at least in the graver cases w'hich the treaticNS make the subject 
of extradition, having been so wudely extended that the powx*r 
to try is rarely lacking in the domestic law, and tliere being a 
strong feeling on the continent that, wliere that power is given 
by the domestic law, it is the right of the criminal to be tried 
by what are called his natural judges. Art. 7 of Oxford, taking 
note of this actual practice which exempts nationals from 
extradition, points out that at least a nationality acquired after 
the commission of the fact for wliich extradition is demanded 
ought not to be respec;ted^ Art. 8 declares that the juris- 

^ See above, p. 222, as to the fonirn resulting’ from 07‘igo. On the 
continent the judges of thiijoriimongmis' are described as the natural jud^^es 
of an accused person. 

^ Burley, though a British subject^ was surrendered by Canada to the 
United States : 1 Upper Canada Law Joamaly N.S., 20. And DeTourville, 
a Frenchman naturalised in England, was surrendered by England to 
Austria in 1870, notwithstanding that by the Anglo-Austrian treaty of 
1873, s. 3, it was provided that the contracting parties should not be 
obliged to concede thp extradition of their own subjects : Annual liegvsteTy 

1876, p. 111. 

® Vattel^does not mention extradition to the natural judge; he not only 
says that grave offenders are generally surrendered on the requisition of the 
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dictional competence claimed by the demanding state must not 
be in contradiction with the law of the country of I'efuge, but 
the discussion on it shows that contradiction was not intended 
to be inferred from silenc^e, so that domestic legislation neither 
giving nor expressly condemning theyorwm rei slioiild not be a 
bar to granting an extradition demanded on the ground of that 
forum Art. 10 completes the subject of jurisdiction in 
extradition by suggesting that if the same person is demanded 
by different states in respect of different off*ences, the preference 
should in general be given on the ground of the relative gravity 
of tlie offences, and, in case of doubt on tliat point, on the 
ground of the priority of the demand. 

Arts. 11 and 1$2 of Oxford lay down that extradition ought 
only to be granted for ac^ts wdiich ai‘e also criminal by the law of 
the state on whicli the demand is made, and whicli are of some 
gravity, and arts. 13, 14 and 15, the two former as modified at 
Geneva, deal as follows with a very difficult question. 

in. Extradition is inadmissible for purely politicaJ cr'inies or offences ; 

Nor (ran it be admitted for unlau ful acts of a niised cliaracier or c.on- 
iKN’ted with political (jrimes or offences, also called relative politi(^al 
offences, unless in tlie case of crimes of f^rcat gravity from the point of 
view of morality and of the common lavv‘^, sucli as murder, manslaughter. 


sovereign in whose lauds the crime has been conimittvMi, hut mentions with 
a])proval the Swiss pra<;ti(*e hy which tlie proper magistrate of the accused 
liaiids him over to the magistrate of the place wluire the crime was com- 
mitted, on letters rogatory from the latter ; 1. 2, §70. The first instance 
of a refusal to surrender nationals of the country on which the demand is 
made is said to have been that of the Austrian Netherlands, in (larrying 
out an extradition arrangement of IT^JO with France, although no such 
exception was made in the arrangement ; France tlien similarly refused on 
tln^ ground of reciprocity : 2 Calvo, § 1227. It may he ohscu'ved that 
though the word ^‘extradition” is modern, the thing is at least as old as 
the twelftli century, the treaty of 1171 h(itvva*,en England and Scotland 
having provided for the i-eciprocai surrender of persons accused of having 
committed felony in tlie other country, unless tliey preferred to stand 
trial wliere they weiai : 1 llymer’s Fiedera 'dU. The old terms in French 
were reMutifm^ Ihmn^s'on ; and the first offhual ot^currenco of extra- 

dition is said to he in a Frencli edict of I7i>l : 2 § 122(». 

^ 5 Anrmaire ll;j. 

Common o[>posed to political, llie words translated as^ murder and 
manslaughter are asmssinat and meurtre. 
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poisoning, mutilation, grave wounds inflicted wdlf ully with premeditation, 
attempts at crimes of that kind, outrages to property by arson, explosion 
or flooding, and grave robbery, especially when committed with arms and 
violence. 

So far as concerns acts committed in the course of an insurrection or of 
a civil war by one of the parties engaged in the struggle and in the interest 
of its cause, they cannot give occasion to extradition unless they are acts of 
odious barbarism or vandalism forbidden by the laws of war, and then only 
when the civil war is at an end, 

14, Criminal acts directed against the bases of all social organisation, 
and not only against a certain state or a certain form of government, are 
not considered political olfeiices in the application of the preceding rules. 

15. In any (lase, extradition for crimes having tlie characters both of 
political and common law crime ought not to be granted unless the 
demanding state gives the assurance that the person surrendered shall not 
be tried by extraordinary courts. 

Since, the fall of that diplomatic system known as the Holy 
Alliance, it has been agreed that the society of states does not 
number among its ol/jects the propagation or maintenance of 
given principles of government in them respectively, nor even 
the prevention of revolutionary changes in their government ; 
it follows tliat extradition for political oflences cannot be 
claimed by any international riglit, and cannot be conceded 
without shocking the sentiment of free countries. The question 
then arises how common are to be distinguished from political 
offences, so that, while the latter are duly protected, the former 
may not enjoy under cover of politics an exemption from 
extradition to winch they have no just claim. It is clear that 
motive must have much to do with the distinction, but not 
everything, as well becaxise motives are often mixed as be(*ause 
an admissible motive may be pursued by inadmissible means. 
As an example of the necessity of considering motive we may 
take what must often happen at the commencement of an 
insurrection. When an insurrection is on foot it is easy to 
admit, with art. 13, that the line for the refusal or grant of 
extradition should lie between acts which are or are not allowed 
by the laws of war. But it may be impossible to slai t such a 
struggle otherwise than by acts, such as an attack on a sentry, 
which, if viewed iiT relation to the state of peace out of which 
they suddenly spring, would be undistinguishable from common 
crimes except by the political motive. We may say of such 

17 


WE. 
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acts, similarly to what we have observed about the pretension 
to treat insurgents as pirates, that it would be absurd to subject 
to extradition acts necessary for setting up a state of things in 
which they would not be subject to extradition ^ As examples 
of the necessity of not making motive a conclusive test we may 
take the case of anarchists provided for in art. 14 and that of 
regicide. In 1856 the Belgian court of cassation, in accord- 
ance with what we venture to think must be the general opinion, 
opined for granting, but the chambre des niises en accusation of 
Brussels opined for refusing, the extradition of a person charged 
with an attempt to murder the emperor of the French by 
blowing up a railway train. The motive here was political and 
umnixed, but the Belgian extradition law was amended by 
enacting that attempts on the life of the head of a foreign 
government or of a member of his family should not be 
considered to be or to be connected with political oHences. 
And a clause to tliat effect has since been inserted in a large 
number of extradition treaties, though Switzerland and Italy 
have refused such a clause to France, the former however 
reserving to the federal authority the duty of examining in any 
particular case whether the act in question was political or not. 
In Italy it was thought that a different classification of crimes 
from that made by the national law covild not be permitted in 
a treaty, but this seems a strained objection, considering the 
different purposes of classification on such occasions^ 

Perhaps for the purpose of laying down rules more cannot 
be said on the distinction betw-een political and common offences 
for the purpose of extradition than is said in the above art. 18, 
but judges and statesmen will often be aided by the considera- 
tion of motive in administering any rules on the subjects 

^ See above, p. 185. It lias been sug-gested that for tlie purpose of 
extradition acts done in commencing an insurrection should be judged as 
tbe}^ wmuld be judged if the insurrection had been on foot w hen they were 
done. But it would often he imjiossible to liiid among ac.ts of war any 
pre-senUng in their circumstances a .sufficient resemblance to those in which 
the act to be judged w^as done. 

^ 2 Calvo, §§ 12()4 — 12(58. 

In (JuHioms [IBDl] 1 Q. B. 149, Justices Denman, Ilaw^kins and 
Stephen acted on the iuterprelatioii of the extradition acts ^proposed by 
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The most important of the remaining Oxford resolutions 
express the A^iews generally held, and ai’e as follows, 

16. Extradition ought not to be applied to the desertion of military 
persons belonging either to the land or to the sea forcesji nor to purely 
military offences. 

Hie adoption of this rule does not prevent handing over sailors belong- 
ing either to the service of the sbite or to the merchant service. 

The desertion of sailors in ports it is thought would be too 
frequent but for the reserve thus made. England had conventions 
for the surrender of sailors in merchantships, under the Foreign 
33eserters Act 1852, which contained an express exception of 
slaves, but that act wits repealed by the Merchant Shipping Act 
1894. In the eighteenth century England had such conventions 
for soldiers. 

17. A law or treaty of extradition may be applied to facts committed 
before it came into force. 

This is the rule for all laws of procedure, which extradition 
essentially is. Only substantive laws have no retroactive force. 

19. It is desirable that the judicial authority in the country of refuge 
should be invoked, to appreciate the demand for extradition after hearing 
both sides. 

21. 'rhe examination should have for its object the general conditions 
of the extradition and the probability {vraiaemhlance^ of the accusation. 

The extradition court in the country of refuge is in the 
position of a magistrate cominitting a prisoner for trial, and 

the last mentioned in his History of the Criminal Law of England, v. 2, 
p. 71, namely that ^‘fugitive criminals are not to be surrendered for extra- 
dition crimes if those crimes were incidental to and formed a part of 
political disturbances.’* At the same time they made it clear that this does 
not include all crimes committed in the course of an insurrection, while on 
the other hand crimes committed in furtherance of an insurrection must not 
be closely scrutinised as to their being necessary for the i)urposc. Meunier 
was surrendered by Great Bribiin to France in 1894, Justice Cave saying : 

it appears to me that in order to constitute an olFence of a political 
character there must be two or more parties in the state, each seeking to 
impose the government of their own choice on the other, and that if the 
ohence is committed by one side or the other in pursuance of that object it 

is a political olFence,j^otherwnse not. In the present case the party with 

whom the accused is identified by the evidence and by his own voluntary 
statement, namely the party of anarchy, is the enemy of all governments.** 
Justice Collins concurred. Clarke’s Law of Extradition , 4th edn, p. 187. 

17—2 
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must limit itself to seeing that there is reasonable ground for 
the commitment, as if the trial were to take place at home 
instead of abroad. But special rules may be required in order 
to enable the coui*t to receive for that purpose evidence sent 
from abroad, as the depositions of witnesses taken in foreign 
form or the reports of foreign magistrates chai'ged with pre- 
paring the accusation. For this, if necessary, the extradition 
law must provide. 

22. 'Die government wliicli has obtained an extradition for a given 
foct is bound, in the absence of a treaty to the contrary, not to allow the 
surrendered person to be tried or punished except for that fact. 

This understanding is necessary in order to prevent the 
extradition of politic^al suspects being obtained for common 
offences and availed of to bring them to trial or punishment for 
political offences. Of course it does not apply to acts done after 
the extradition, nor even to prior acts if the person, after being 
liberated, freely remains in the country to wliich he has been 
surrendered. Under the British extradition acts a prisoner 
(?annot now be surrendered unless a coiKlition to the effect of 
art. 22 is recognised by the demanding country, but the cases 
referred to in the correspondence between Great Britain and the 
United States arising out of Winslow’s case, wliich occurred in 
1876, {)rove that such a condition was not deemed necessary in 
the older prai'tice of either country \ The rule was embodied 
in the convention of 1890 between the two countries. 

2o. The government which has granted an extradition can afterwards 
consent to tlie trial of the surrendered person for facts other than those for 
which he was surrendered, if they are such as might support extradition. 

^ See 2 Wharton’s Dige.st, § 270. In Winslow’s case the British govern- 
ment had maintained, and the United States had denied, that the rule of 
art. 22 applied as ])art of international law' to extraditions under a treaty 
not expressly incorporating it. It is remarkable that afterwards, but be- 
fore the convention of 1800, tlie supreme court of the United States 
decided in U. S. v. Rauscher, 110 U. S. 407, tliat a man surrendered under 
the old treaty on a charge of murder could not be tried for a minor but 
not extraditable offence constituted by the same facts. Art. 22 would 
appear to allow trial and punislimeiit for any offence constituted by the 
facts alleged as the ground for extradition, whether or not technically 
described as in the extradition proceedings, provided that the offence would, 
have been extraditable under the description used. This js also JDr 
Whartoifs view of the international law ; 2 JJigeat, p. 708. 
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24. The g-overnment which has a person in its power through an ex- 
tradition cannot deliver him to another government without the consent of 
that which surrendered him to it. 

The last provision is a further and necessary safeguard for 
political suspects. 

Criminal Jurisdiction over aliens in respect of Facts 
not committed in the Teriitoy'y. 

As one of the conditions subject to which international law 
accepts national jurisdiction as an authority in matters con- 
cerning individuals^ we have mentioned the rule that in the 
absence of special circumstances a man cannot be called on to 
defend himself before a jurisdiction to which he is not personally 
subjects The illustration we then gave was drawn from the 
law of obligations, but it is at least etjually objectionable that 
a man should be prosecuted criminally in a country not his own 
for a fact not committed in that country, such prosecution 
wanting both a territorial base in the locality of the crime and 
a personal base in the nationality of the accused, and involving 
the pretension of the state of the jvroseciition to regulate by 
penalties the behaviour of persons not its subjects in territory 
not its own. '^riiat pretension however has been made, and 
brings into conflict tW'O applications of territorial sovereignty, 
one supporting it by reference to the ])]ace w here the penalties 
threatened are enforced, the other rejecting it by reference to 
the place where it claims to regulate the behaviour of the 
population ; and the difference of opinion about it furnishes a 
striking example of the impossibility of solving, from the sole 
contemplation of international sovereignty w ithoiit: a more exact 
definition than it has yx^t received, all the delicate (piestions 
arising on the scope of national jurisdiction^ Historically, the 
criminal prosecution of aliens for facts committed abroad is 
perhaps not traceable earlier than towards the close of the 
eighteenth century®, but since that time it has been enacted in 

1 Above, p. 249. 

2 See above, p. 24t7. 

® The only earlier authority in favour of it quoted by Ftelix {Droit 
Internatiorud PrM, 1. 2, t. 9, c. Ji) is that of Paul Voet, IJe Statutu eorum- 
que concursuy sect. 11, c. 1, nos. 1 and 5. 
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France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, for offences the enumerations of which are not quite 
uniform but which may be described generally as being against 
the safety of the punishing state or its cunency, so that the 
principle of self-defence may be invoked in support. This 
legislation has the sanction of the Institute of International 
Law, except that to the condition that the facts constitute an 
attack on the social existence of the state in question and 
compromise its security,” the Institute adds the condition that 
‘Hhey are not provided against by the penal law of the country 
in the territory of which they have taken place^.” Russia, 
Greece and Mexico go further, punishing all offences committed 
by aliens abroad against their subjects, and the Netherlands do 
the same for the graver of such offences. 

The international validity of the Mexican law was contested 
by the United States in the case of Cutting, one of their citizens 
who was arrested and convicted under it in 1886 for a libel on 
a Mexican published in the States. The matter ended by the 
release of the prisonei’ on the plaintiff' (for it was not a public 
prosecution) withdraMing his action in order to appease the 
trouble, but the Department of State of the Union issued a 
i*(‘port on the case by the assistant-secretary Mr J. Basset 
Moore, in which all prosecution of aliens for fficts committed 
abroad was condeinned^ And neither the Union nor England 
lias given to its criminal law any operation of that description. 
Indeed such an extension of criminal law seems to be quite 
unnecessary for the maintenance of common social order. 
Ordinary crimes will be punished wliere they are committed or 
ill the oftenderis couiilry, or extradition of the offender will be 
granted. It is especially as a defence against attacks made 
on a government, whether in the press or by more active means, 
and which in the country where they are made are not repressed 
to the liking of that government, that the extension is desired. 
But these are the very offences for which extradition is refused, 
so generally is it felt that they are not matters on which 

^ In 1870, 3 Anmmire 281, and in 1883, 7 Annu(n7'e 167. 

2 Mr Moore's report is summarised and supported by M. Alberic Roliix 
in an article in 20 R. de D, L et de L, O. 659. The earlier ^^proceedings 
in Cutting s case may be seen in 2 Vyharton’s §§ 15 and 189. 
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governments ought to make common cause with one another, or 
to facilitate prosecution in a state of which the government is 
an interested party* The same principle ought to prohibit any 
relaxation, for such objectionable purposes, of the common rules 
limiting national jurisdiction. Conspiracy against the govern- 
ment of a friendly state ought to be punishable in the forum 
delicti commissi^ and usually is so. Against sligliter attacks to 
be less sensitive is a better remedy than one which would place 
really harmless public writers in dangorj when travelling, of 
punishment for some language of theirs, forgotten by them, 
which might be qualified by a foreign power as lese mcijestL 
We are glad that these views had the concurrence of so judicious 
an authority as Halb, and we must express the opinion that 
a single century of a practice which, however widely extended, 
does not include two such countries as Great Britain and the 
United States, cannot be considered to have given international 
validity to a very enlarged view of national jurisdiction. 

An example which rests on the same principle is furnished 
by national legislation declaring some fact committed at sea to 
be piracy which is not within the international definition of 
that crime, as has been done by Great Britain and the United 
States for the case of the slave trade, and by France for that of 
an armed vessel navigating in time of pc'ace witli irregular 
papers. Such laws cannot arm the courts witli the international 
title by wliicJi “ piracy under the law of nations may be tried 
and punished in the courts of justice of any nation, by whom- 
soever and wdieresoever committed*'’: they “can only be applied 
by the state whicli has enacted them, and then with reference to 
its own subjects and in places within its own jurisdiction'^.*” 
And this would be true even if the accused persons, as might 
sometimes happen, had voluntarily entered the territory of the 
state which presumed to try them, thus supplying the element 
necessary for an exact parallel with such a case as Cutting’s. 
It cannot be considered that by entering a given territory an 
individual waives the international rules of jurisdiciion which 
exist for his secijrity in it. 

1 

* Wlieaton, Elements^ part 2, cb. 2, § 124 (Dana's numbering). 
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Jurisdiction in the cose of Foreign Ships in Littoral 
Seas and Harbours. 

We next come to the conflict between a right of jurisdiction 
resting on the basis of geographical territory, and one in which 
the personal element of jurisdiction is reinforced by an element 
so far of a territorial nature that the ship on which the right 
is claimed is described by a metaphor, not unreasonable if 
metaphor is to be admitted, as floating territory. What is 
true is that the ship is a scene on which the use of force is 
normally allowed only to the state to which she belongs, and, 
this being so, it cannot be overlooked that the same is true of 
the quarters of an army, and that therefore the case of an army 
permitted to march through foreign territory in time of peace 
presents much analogy to that of a ship in a foreign harbour. 
In each case the physical extent of the normal operation of a 
foreign force penetrates a geographical territory, and in each 
that circumstance is only brought about by the express or tacit 
permission of the geographical sovereign. Consequently, in 
both, the international rules of jurisdiction to be applied are 
often treated, especially by British and American writers, as 
dependent on the terms on which tlie geographical sovereign 
may be presumed to have given his consent to the presence of 
the foreign element. But vsince usage and reason furnish the 
only arguments which can be employed in ascertaining the 
terras to be presumed, that mode of treating the question is 
merely a veiled method of referring it to usage and reason. 
And it cannot even in theory be applied to the case of foreign 
ships passing through littoral seas, which presents the same 
circumstance of the interpenetration of territorial and quasi- 
territorial rights, since the ships are there by virtue of no 
permission, even tacit, but by virtue of the right of innocent 
passage, which has alw ays been deemed to be reserved when the 
right of a land sovereign over any part of the sea has been 
described as one of sovereignty^. 

^ Except in such ancient isolated and extrav&gant cases as are 
mentioned above, p. 165. If we believed in an original partition of the 
world, winding up a previous state of nature ( which even to •the school 
of the jus ruituroi et gentium was probably more a way of putting an 
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Standing then on the ground of usage and reason, the case 
which may occur on land is one on which no doubt has been 
felt, and it may be disposed of in the words of Wheaton. ‘^‘The 
grant of a free passage [to an army] implies a waiver of all 
jurisdiction over the troops during their passage, and permits 
tbe foreign general to use that discipline and to inflict those 
punishments which the government of his army may require^/’ 

Next, two distinctions must be made with regard to ships. 
One is that between public and private ships, not, it will be 
observed, between ships of war and merchaiitnien, fishing boats, 
yachts or other vessels of a peaceful description. The rights of 
a public ship in territorial waters are those of the state to which 
she belongs, the. honour and interest of which are directly 
engaged in her, and are therefore no weaker when slie is built, 
equipped or employed for trade or any other peaceful purpose 
than >vhen she forms a part of the military marine^. Tlie other 

argument than an historical belief), we should say that nations did not 
agree to allow sovereignty (the old writers would ofteiier have said 
property) in the sea excejit subject to a right of innocent passage. Now 
w^e say that the two institutions have grown np together, sovereignty over 
the sea never having had a prior existence to the right of innocent X)assage, 
so that the latter cannot be considered to have bt^en <*arvDd by concession 
out of the former. 

^ Elements y Atlay’s edition, p. 155, §91) in Dana’s numberiiig. Chief 
Justice Marshall expressed himself to the same elfect in the case of the 
Exehange, 7 Oanch 140. 

2 The Parlement Belge^ L. R., 5 P. D. 197; Lords Justices James, 
Baggallay and lirett. Their lordships speak of tlie ship in question as 
^^the property of a friendly sovereign in his public ca|>acity, and used for 
purposes treated hi/ him [tlie italics are ours] as public national services” ; 
hut they also say that to bring her under the local jurisdiction ^'it must he 
maintained citlier that the ship has been so used as to liave been employed 
substantially as a mere trading s]nj> and not substantially for national 
purposes, or that a use of her in part for trading |)urposes takes away the 
immunity, although she is in possession of the sovereign authority by the 
hands of commissioned officers and is substantially in use for national 
purposes.” This proposition however was not really intended to narrow 
the doctrine involved in the first extract, for the court proceeds to get rid 
of the question of substantial employment by mentioning that ^^the shij» 
has been by the sovereign of Belgium, by the usual means, declared to be 
in his possession as sovereign and to be a public vessel of the state” - a 
declaration on the part of the foreign sovereign which would always result 
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distinction turns on whether a ship is a passing one: it is that 
between her using the right of innocent passage and her being 
either in a foreign harbour or stationary or hovering in foreign 
littoral waters, not that between the waters in which she is. 
She gains nothing by the possibility that she might have availed 
herself of a right of innocent passage which is actually dormant 
and her legal position while stationary or hovering in littoral 
waters will be the same as if she were in a harbour, in which 
that right does not exist. 

Distributing our subject with reference to these distinctions, 
a public passing ship is entirely free from the jurisdiction of the 
geographical sovereign, whether in matters concerning the ship 
or in tliose concerning what takes place on board her. A public 
ship in a foreign liarbour, or in a littoral sea but not passing, is 
free from the jurisdiction of the geographical sovereign in all 
matters concerning the ship herself, such as the title by which 
her state has acquired her^, the damage wliich she may have 
done by a collision'^, the salvage which may be due for services 
rendered to her'*, or the possibility of seizing her in satisfaction 
of a debt due from her state^. The local jurisdiction is equally 
excluded in the case of disturbances on board her, those having 
to be dealt with by her commandant alone; but that rule does 
not apply if the crew, though remaining on board, commits 
against otlier ships in the anchorage, or against the inhabitants 
of the port, acts of a nature to disturb public order. The local 

by implication from liis flecliniri^ to submit to the jurisdiction-— and by 
repudiating- tbe jiotion ^^that any court can enquire by contentious 
testimony wbeiber that declaration is or is not correct/' Die st<atement 
in our text is therefore supporbHl in all its breadth by the effect of the 
case. 

^ The E.\-changc v. McFaddon^ 7 Cranch 116. 

2 The Parkment Beige, L. 11., 5 P. D. 107. 

^ The Prhu’ Frederik, 2 Dodson 451; The Constifuthm, K R., 4 P. D. 
Ot). J he cargo of tlie Con.stitation was held to be equally free fx'om the 
local jurisdiction on the claim for salvage. The judge. Sir 11. Philliniore, 
said ^^it is on hoard a foreign vessel of war, and is under the charge of 
a foreign governnieut for public purposes"; 48 L. J., N. S., P. D. 
and A. 15. c 

^ Bynkershoek inent ions the seizure of f^^panish ships of war at Flushing 
for a debt due from tlie king of Spain. The states general ifiterposed, 
and the ships seem to have been released; Marshall, C. J., 7 Cranch 145. 
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authority has in that case a full right to take the jgeasures 
necessary in the interest of general security, and may even 
require the foreign ship of war to quit the port. When the 
crew is on shore and there commits offences, they are triable by 
the oi-dinary courts; only the facts ought to be brought at 
bnce to the knowledge of the commandant of the ship, and an 
arrangement should be made with him for the prosecution and 
punishment of the offenders either by the local courts or by the 
military authorities of the ship. In logic, the exclusive com- 
petence of the courts of the port ought to be admitted ; but the 
wish to keep on good terms with foreign powers lias caused this 
extension of the maritime jurisdiction of the foreign state to be 
currently adopted in practice^.” 

With regard to persons betaking themselves for protection 
to a foreign public ship in territorial waters and not merely 
passing, the general rule must be distinguished from the conduct 
to be observed in the case of political refugees or in that of 
slaves. The local interest that asylum shall not be granted to 
common criminals is not encountered by any contrary interest 
of the ship or her state, but the political and social feelings of 
the latter deserve at least some degree of respect under the 
immediate shadow of her public flag, as they do when tlie action 
of a government is concerned in dealing with demands for 
extradition. Taking first the general rule, the United States 
attorney-general Bradford gave in 1794 the opinion that writ 
of habeas corjms may be awarded to bring up an American 
subject unlawfully detained on board a foreign ship of war*'*.*’*’ 
And Lord Stowell, then Sir W, Scott, in answer to a question 
put to him by the admiralty ‘^whether any British subject, 
coming on board any of H.M.’s ships of war in a foreign port, 
escaping from civil or criminal process in such port and from the 
jurisdiction of the state ivithia whose territory such port may 
be situated, is entitled to the protection of the British flag — ■ 
said “ I know of no such right of protection belonging to the 

British flag I am led to think that the Spaniards would not 

have been chargeable with illegal violence if they had thought 
pi'oper to employ force in taking this person out of the British 

• 1 Bluntschli, Droit International Codifie, § 321. 

* 1 Wharton s § 36. 
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vessel, ’" which w^as H.M.S. Tyne lying in the port of Callao^ 
And Lord Palmerston was of the opinion that it would not be 
right to receive and harbour on board a British ship of war any 
pei'son flying from justice on a criminal charge, or who was 
escaping from the sentence of a court of law 2.” There is therefore 
a consensus of high authorities in favour of the proposition that 
the local jurisdiction as to crime committed outside a foreign 
public ship is not ousted by an escape to her deck, and an 
opinion given by the United States attorney-general Cushing 
during the Crimean war, wdiich is sometimes quoted against it, 
only affirmed the very different point that a prisoner of war 
brought into a United States port on board a foreign ship of 
w ar or her prize could not be taken out of her by habeas coi'pus^. 
Such a prisoner would clearly be under the military jurisdiction 
of the foreign state, which we have seen to be respected both in 
the case of disturbances on board a public ship and in that of 
an army allo\\'ed to cross a territory on land. 

The exceptional protection extended to political refugees by 
a public ship in a foreign harbour was not only rather vaguely 
acknowledged as we have seen by Lord Stowell, but w^as broadly 
asserted by Lord Palmerston in the same communication from 
which we have quoted his opinion on the case of common 
criminals. In that communication he gives the following 
practical instructions about it. “ Although the commander 
of a ship of war should not seek out or invite political refugees, 
yet lie ought not to turn away or give up any who may reach 
his ship and have obtained admittance on board. Such officer 

^ Report of Roijal Commi.s)iion on Fugitive Shwes\ pp. Ixxvi, 22(5. The 
person in question was John Brown, a political refugee, wlio was brought 
by the Tvnc to England and there dismissed without restraint. Lord 
Stowell reserved the possibility that cases might arise in which such 
protection as was given by the Tyne ^^might be indulged, but,” he added, 
^^such cases are justified only by their own peculiar and extraordinary 
circumstances, which extend no further than to those immediate cases 
themselves, and furnish no rule of general practice in such as are ordinary. 
How far the case of Mr Brown comes within such a descri])tion I am not 
enabled to state confidently by any exact knowledge of the facts.” 

Comm uiiicat ion from the Foreign Ofiice to the Admiralty, 4 Aug. 
1841); Uk, p. 155. 

* 1 Mliai ton’s DigeH, § 36, 
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must of course take care that such refugees shall not carry on 
from on board his ship any political correspondence with their 
partisans on shore, and he ought to avail himself of the earliest 
opportunity to send them to some place of safety elsewhere."’ 
This correctly expresses the conduct which the navies of states 
internally free follow in their visits to foreign ports. 

The case of refugee slaves is not parallel to that of political 
refugees, for it concerns the permanent institutions of the 
country visited by the ship, and these might be seriously 
disturbed if the rule of not turning away or giving up any 
who may have succeeded in getting on board were extended to 
slaves. Yet here also some respect is demanded by the feelings 
of nations which reject slavery, and it has been found difficult to 
arrange a modus vhwndi between such nations and the slave- 
holding peoples which their public ships may visit. No settled 
rules had in fact b(?en arrived at before the importance of tlie 
question as one of general international law had been destroyed 
by the universal abandonment of slavery among the peoples of 
European civilisation wlio alone are admitted to the full com- 
munion of that law. As between Great Britain and the slave- 
holding peoples of other civilisations which are visited by the 
British navy, among which rank conspicuously those of Arabia 
and Persia whose coasts are resorted to for trade or for the pearl 
fishery by Indians recjuiring British protection, the subject is 
therefore left open to be regulated on the particular considera- 
tions arising. And readers who desire information on it may 
be referred to the Report of the Royal Commission on Fugitive 
Slaves, 1876. 

In the case of a private ship the foreign jurisdiction w hich 
has penetrated the geographical sphere of the local one, not 
being exercised by a naval officer but by a private captain or by 
a consul acting in pursuance of a treaty between the foreign and 
the local state, does not place the digni ty of the foreign state so 
directly at issue, and is less capable of satisfying emergencies. 
A larger range therefore is allowed to the local jurisdiction. 
Matters concerning the ship herself, as the proprietary title to 
her, damage done by her, salvage due from her, or her seizure 
in satisfi\ction of a debt, will belong to the local courts w henever 
referred to them by the accepted rules of national jurisdiction 
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applied to her actual situation or to the persons of her owners 
or others interested in her. If her crew, whether on shore or 
while remaining on board, commit offences against other ships 
ill the anchoi’age or against the inhabitants of the land, the local 
courts will punish them, and the local authorities will not be 
under the necessity of requiring her to quit their waters but will 
use on board of her whatever force may be needed. Even 
offences committed on board her against persons and things also 
on board her will fall under the local jurisdiction if, in the words 
of the Institute of International Law which we have quoted, 
they “ involve a violation of the rights or interest of the littoral 
state or of its subjects not forming part of its crew or passengers 
And all this will be equally true of private ships exercising the 
right of innocent passage, although in their case the occasions 
for applying it will be rare. The Territorial Waters Jurisdiction 
Act 1878 recognises the doctrine by declaring in general terms 
that offences committed on the open sea witliin the territorial 
waters of H.M.’s dominions’'' are within British jurisdiction 
(sect. 2), while requiring (sect. 3) the consent of a secretary of 
state or of the governor of a British dominion for the institution 
of proceedings. Thus, before there can be a practical assertion 
of jurisdiction over persons on board passing ships, an oppor- 
tunity is given to the executive authority of the state for 
considering the principles by w^hich such an assertion ought to 
be limited, while the difficulty is avoided of giving to those 
principles so exact a definition as English courts of law are 
accustomed to require of the rules wliich they administer. 

If such an exact definition were attempted the question 
would arise whether the interests of the littoral state in the 
language of the Institute, or its peace and tranquillity as is often 
said in expressing the same idea, are to be understood only in 
a material sense, or w^hether the inoial perturbation which 
a crime committed on board a ship would cause on shore is 
sufficient to call the local jurisdiction into lawful activity. The 
latter view has been generally adopted for cases of grave crime, 
even although those who are physically injured belong to the 
sliip, and this not only from the probability*' that the mental 

^ Art. (>, above, p. 393. The reservation made for public ships in 
an. 9, p. 194, reduces the scope of art. 6 to private ships. 
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excitement of the population may lead to material disturbance, 
but because it concerns the duty and dignity of a country to see 
that grave crime committed within its geographical limits does 
not go unpunished^. If the oftence were committed on board 
against a person belonging to the shore, the injury to the littoral 
state would be too unmistakable for the local right of inter- 
ference to be questioned, whatever the gravity of the fact; and 
we agree with Ortolan that the same would be true in the case 
of an offence committed on board against any one by a stranger 
to the ship. In case of doubt to which of the jurisdictions a case 
most appropriately belongs, the local government (either by its 

1 In the cases of The Sally and The Newton y 1806, private vessels of tlie 
United States in French ports, jurisdiction in respect of offences of no 
great importance, committed on board them by and upon persons belonging 
to them, was claimed by the United States consuls and by the local 
judicial authorities. The council of state decided against the latter on the 
ground that their assistance had not been asked for and that the tran- 
quillity of the ports had not been compromised. In the case of the 
Swedish vessel Forsattning in the Loire, 1887, tlie <;ouncil of state directed 
the surrender to her commandant of one of the crew who was accused of 
poisoning some of his fellow seamen. But it seems that this was felt to 
have been wrong, and in 1859 the court of cassation maintained the 
conviction of daily, the mate of the United States merchantman Tempe^st, 
for the murder of one of his sailors committed on board. Ail these cases 
are given in Ortolan, Diplomatie de la mer, 1. 2, c. 18, and Annexe J. 
But the supreme court of Mexico held, 1876, that that state had no 
jurisdiction in the case of the murder of one Frenchman by another on 
hoard the French merchantman Anemonoy the tranquillity of the in- 
habitants of the poi*t not having been disturbed, and the people of the 
ship having simply brought the body on shore without making an 
accusation or asking protection : 8 Journal Clunet (J\ d, D, /. P. et de la 
X. G,)y p. 413. This however is a rare exception. In conformity with 
the case of The Tempest and the oX)iniou of Ortolan the suj)reme court of the 
United States, 1886, refused to deliver to his consul on habeas corpus a 
Belgian who had killed a fellow seaman on board a Belgian steamer 
moored to a dock in New Jersey: Wildenhiis*s CasCy 120 U.S. 1. It may 
be observed that when the local jurisdiction deems the case to be not one 
for itself, the jurisdiction of the ship’s commandant or of the consul of tiie 
ship’s nation may extend over persons not members of that nation who, by 
enlistment in its emw, have made themselves subject to the ship’s internal 
discipline: in re lioss, 140 U.S. 463, in which the punishment by the 
Unitied States consular court in Japan of a British sailor forming part of 
the crew of a United States ship was upheld by the supreme court. 
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executive or by its judicial department as the constitution may 
require) will have to decide between them, and thus it may be 
said from one point of view that the foreign jurisdiction is only 
admitted by concession. But from what in our judgment is a 
more correct point of view it sliould be described as based on an 
international right, which cannot be ignored though for its full 
enjoyment it may require the action of some authority bound to 
apply principles in good faiths 

When a disturbance occurs on board a foreign private ship, 
and the local authority treats it as beyond its jurisdiction, that 
autliority ought, if required, to lend assistance to the captain or 
consul in support of his jurisdiction. To permit anarchy must 
always be a breach of its duty. This rule has however to be 
considered in connection with the question of slavery. A private 
ship in territorial waters is not an asylum — we need not say for 
common criminals, for whom a public ship is not an asylum — 
but not even for political refugees or slaves escaping to her. If 
she brings persons who by the law’^ of her state are slaves into 
a port of a country vvliere slavery is not allowed, the local 
authority will not be justified in inciting them to rise, but it 
will not be bound to assist the captain or consul in holding them 
down. The moral objection will override the general rule of 
assistance. If they rise, the local autliority sliould warn the shij) 
to leave its waters; and if she cannot or does not leave them 
it may be under the necessity of interfering in order to put 
a stop to anarchy, in whicli case the slaves will practically be 
freed 

^ See what we have said, p. 11)5, on the predoiniiiant (not exclusive) 
part which tlie geographical sovereignty of the littoral state gives it in 
deciding on new cases. And consider tlie analogy between this matter 
and those, as extradition and the navigation of international rivers, on 
whicli we have maintained the doctrine of imperfect riglits. 

2 Mr Bates, a highly respectahle merchant of United States nationality, 
employed as umpire between his (!oiintry and Great Britain in the case of 
The Creoku gave in 185;j a judgment too favourable to slavery. See 
Moore’s Infcnuifional Arldtrathm of the U,S,A,y p. 410. In Cases 

on i. L., p, 255 (Freeman Snow, p. 138), an opinion of Jlana on that 
judgment is quoted agreeing with wdiat is said in our text. 
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Diplomatic Immunities from. Jurisdiction: Eooterritoriality. 

We have now to consider the limits of national jurisdiction 
with reference to the persons composing legations, whether 
embassies or of inferior rank, and their suite, and to the house’s 
and precincts occupied by them. A legation is not like a ship, 
a scene on which the quasi-territorial authority of a state is 
habitually exerted, so that its occasional presence within foreign 
geographical limits exhibits the interpenetration of two juris- 
dictions resting on similar principles, a modus vivendi between 
which must therefore be found. The members of a legation 
merely have a certain personal character which makes it necessary 
or convenient for the intercourse of states that they should 
enjoy a certain immunity from the territorial jurisdiction of the 
country in which tlieir diplomatic functions require them to 
reside, and the suite and precincts of a legation merely enjoy 
cei'tain privileges auxiliary to those of the rnembei’s and to the 
quiet indispensable to the performance of their duties by the 
latter. Historically these exceptional rights cannot be traced 
to a single source. The inviolability of ambassadors is a 
principle known even to savages, but it l)elongs to a state of 
war, to which without it a termination would be difficult, or to 
a state of such peace as may exist among savages, in whicli the 
approach of members of another tribe is not freely permitted. 
When so much civilisation has been attained tliat all foreigners 
are inviolable except so far as they may be arrested under 
process of law, the inviolability of ambassadors in time of jpeace 
means no more than the special immunity from such process 
which is accorded to them, although it is probable tliat the 
sanctity with which the older notion fenced them may have 
helped to give that immunity a larger measure than for diplo- 
matic purposes is necessary. A contributory cause has been 
the jealous dignity of the sovereigns of monarchical states, 
whose persons are deemed to be represented by ambassadors, 
while the latter have set the measure of the professional privi- 
leges shared by diplomats of lower rank though only agents for 
business. ^ Then came the desire to find a juridical ground for 
privileges already enjoyed, which led to the fiction that the 
WK. 18 
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precincts of a legation are part of the territory of the state 
wliich sends it, and consequently to the term ‘‘ exterritoriality,” 
indicative of absence or exclusion from the geographical territory, 
being used to describe the legal position of diplomats and their 
precincts. The logical result of that fiction would be to give 
the ambassador and the state represented by him a larger 
authority within the precincts than even a sovereign has ever 
had in the quarters occupied by him when travelling; at the 
same time the fi(!tion is unnecessary for holding that a diplomat‘'s 
domicile is unclianged by his mission, that conclusion follow- 
ing, on the common principles about domicile, fron» the nature 
and precarious duration of the mission. l^his being now 
re<*ognised, exterritoriality is no longer used as a starting-point 
for deductive ]*eavSOiiing by which diplomatic immunities may be 
measured : it is an expression wliich sums them up as they exist. 
The same expi'ession is also often used for tlie legal position of 
foreign sliips in territorial waters, but since that is not the same 
as the diplomatic position it seems better to reserve it for the 
latter, in connection with which the term was first used. 

The first point to be noted about diplomatic immunities is 
that they are an affair between the state which sends tlie 
legation and that which receives it: ambassadors passing through 
tliii’d states can claim from them no moi*e than courteous 
treatment and such facilities for tlieir mission as they can grant 
without damage to tliemselves, and ambassadoi's falling in to the 
hands of enemy states may be treated by them as other enemies 
may be. Accordingly no complaint could be or was made when 
in 1744 the Marex*hal de Belleisle, chargcxl with an embassy 
from France to Prussia, was arrested in crossing the electorate of 
Hanover, allied with F^iigland in war against France, and sent 
to England as a prisoner of war. And in 1854 tlie French 
government was ready to allow Mr Soule, the United States 
minister ac<‘redited to Spain, to pass through France on his way 
to his post, but not, on account of liis antecedents, to make any 
stay in the countiy. If the third state which has the powxu’ of 
aftecting an ambassador is tlie enemy, not of his state, but of 
the state to which he is sent, it must not impede the exercise 
of his functions without urgent military necessity or the existence 
of grave reason for suspecting the sinceiity or discretion of his 
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conduct or of that of his state towards it. The accrediting as 
well as the receiving state is interested in those functions, and 
that they may prove beneficiixl to the latter will not justify 
their interruption to the prejudice of the former. During the 
siege of Pai’is in 1870 the German authorities announced their 
intention to give passage to the despatches of the foreign 
ministers shut up in that city only if they were open. The 
ministers, and the United States whose minister was one of 
them, protested, but the representative of the United States, to 
whom the protection of Prussian subjec'ts at Paris had been 
entrusted, was alone allowed to receive and send his despatches 
sealed. The correspondence between Wasliington and Germany 
on the subject, and on some detention of the despatches, does 
not seem to betray any serious diffin-ence as to ttie ]:>rinciples. 
It is true that Mr Fish wrote that ‘‘ the rights of legation 
under such circumstances must be regardcxl as paramount to 
any belligerent right.’’ But he added, somewhat inconsistently : 

they ought not to be questioned or curtailed unless the 
attacking party has good reason to believe that they will be 
abused, or unless some military necessity, which upon proper 
statement must be regarded as obvious, shall recpiire the curtail- 
numt.” And Count Bismarck wrote to the minister in Paris : 

the delay occurring now and then in the transmission of your 
despatch bag is not occasioned by any doubt as to the right 
of your government to correspond with you, but by obstacles 
which it was out of my power to remove.” The obstacle which 
he mentioned was a rule adopted by the general staff of thc! 
German army that no sealed packages or letters should jjass 
through their lines in either direction without a stoppage of 
several days^. 

^ 1 Wharton’s Dif)est, § 97; both for this and for Mr Soule’s case; 
1 Calvo, § 002, for tlie case of IH/O. Grotius does not seem to have 
thought that any particular consideration was due to the embassy of a 
friendly state. In laying down the rule that third states are not obliged 
to treat ambassadors as inviolable, he classes together the cases ^nqiiidum 
ad hastes eorum emit aut ah hosiibus veniunt: 1. 2, c. 18, §6. It must be 
noticed that, contraiy to the opinion which we have expressed in the text, 
the judges of the state of New York have extended the diplomatic 
immunity ^om civil suit to the diplomatic agents of foreign powers 
passing through the state on their way to the countries to which they are 

18-2 
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Coming now ^to what is ^ due from the state receiving a 
mission, we will take first what is due to the members of it w ho 
belong to the diplomatic service in any rank, down even to 
that of attaches. These are exempt from the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the territory. That indeed was a moot point in the 
time of Grotius, though the differences which he mentions were 
probably more in theory than in practice^, but a century later 
we find it to be a settled practice, in accordance with his 
opinion, that an ambassador, even guilty of conspiracy against 
the government to which he is accredited, can only be sent 
away, or at most arrested and detained until it is known how 
his government will treat the affair^. Iliis was done, and the 
papers of the delinquent were examined, by England in 1717, 
when the Swedish ambassador, Ckiiint Gyllenborg, engaged in a 
Jacobite conspiracy^, and by France in 1718, when the Sjianish 
ambassador, the Prince of Cellainare, organised a conspiracy 
against the regent'* ; and on each oc(*asion the diplomatic world 
was generally satisfied of the correctness of the proceeding, the 
only dissent expressed when the facts were known being that of 
the Spanish ambassador to Great llritain in the former case. 

accredited : WiUon v. Guzman Blanco, 5() N. Y. Superior (^ourt 582. 
They have on their side, among other authorities, Wheaton {ElenumtHy 
§§246, 247 — Dana’s nunihering) and Tvviss (Laiv of Nations in Time of 
Peace, § 222), who speak of a sacred character, Wheaton also assimilating 
an ambassador on his route to a travelling sovereign. But Bynkershoek 
(de Foro Legaiorum, c. 9) is against them, and immunity from suit is not 
necessary to inviolability, even were an ambassador in a third country 
more inviolable than any one else now is. 

1 Queen Elizabeth was advised in the case of the bishop of Ross, 
ambassador of Mary queen of JScots, by Englisli lawyers, that an am- 
bassador cons})iriiig against the sovereign who had received him, might, 
and in the case of Mendoza, ambassador of Spain, by Albericus Gentilis 
and Ilottoman, that he might not bo punished by that so^ ereign. Both 
were sent away, 2 Ward’s Enquiry into the Foundation and History of the 
Laic of Nati one, 487., quoting Burleigh’s State Papers for the bishop’s case; 
and 528, quoting Zonch, i^olat, Qua^st, 180, for Mendoza’s case. 

^ Grotius, 1. 2, c. 18, § 4. He says that in case of extreme necessity 
cf ret in eri et interrogari kgati poterunt ’Phis would not be so in England 
whore the interrogation of accused persons is unknown. 

^ Martens, 1 Carnes Oelebres, 75. t 

* lb. 130. 
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As to the civil jurisdiction of the country to which a mission 
is accredited, the facts that its members do not acquire a 
domicile in it by their diplomatic residence and that they very 
seldom belong to its nationality prevent a large part of the 
possible causes of suit against them from falling within that 
jurisdiction. The Institute of International Law has expressed 
the opinion that where they do possess that nationality they 
ought not to be able to claim immunity from suit, but it has 
been held in England that a British subject received as a 
member of a foreign mission will have the privileges of exterri- 
toriality so far as the government has not expressly excluded 
them in its reception of him^. Where a suit would be enter- 
tainable against an ordinary person notwithstanding his foreign 
domicile and nationality, distinctions may be drawn. 

It is generally admitted that a diplomatic person is exempt 
from the territorial jurisdiction on engagements contracted by 
him either in his oilic:ial capacity, or in a purely private as 
distinguished from a mercantile or professional capacity, and 
that so much of his property, movable or immovable, as is 
necessary to his dignity and comfort cannot be seized for any 
debt. But opinions and the practice of courts differ as to points 
beyond these, and since in such circumstances no international 
agreement can be asscvrted the question is one for national law, 
on which we cannot here enter into details. It is enough to say 
that in England the widest views as to diplomatic immunity are 
adopted. The st. 7 Anne, c. 12-, which is the most formal 
document we have on the subject, declares the goods of an 
ambassador or other public minister without limitation to be 
incapable of distraint or seizure, and makes no exception on the 
ground of trade to his immunity from suit, but only excludes 
from the benefit of the act any person “ within the description 
of any of the statutes against bankrupts who shall put himself 
into the service of any such ambassador or public minis ter.*’*^ 
And though in one case it seems to have been thought, 

' 14 Annuaire^ p. 244; art. 15 of resolutions of 1895. Macartney v. 
Garbutt, L. R., 24 Q. B. D. 368. 

This act was passed in consequence of the ambassador of the Czar 
being arrested, and has always been considered in England as declaratory 
and not innov^iting. 
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somewhat doubtingly, that a foreign minister who engages in 
commercial transactions may be made a nominal defendant 
to a suit ‘^ merely for the purpose of ascertaining the liability of 
the othefr defendants,” no attempt being made to enforce against 
liim any judgment which may be obtained’, a later case decides 
against that view 2 . Again, although Wheaton says that ^^the 
hotel in which [a foreign niinisterj resides, though exempt from 
the quartering of troops, is subject to taxation in common with 
the other real property of the country, whether it belongs to 
him or to his government V’yt^t it has been held in England that 
the payment of local rates cannot be enforced by suit or distress 
against a member of a mission^ and the same would no doubt 
be held in the case of national taxes. 

A further imvnuinty which may be noticed is that a foreign 
minister “is exempt from the payment of duties on the importa- 
tion of articles for his own personal use and that of his family. 
But tin’s exemption is at present, by the usage of most nations, 
limited to a fixed sum during the continuance of the mission. 
He is liable to the payment of tolls and postage's 

The iinnumity of a diplomatic person from jurisdiction 
includes his not being compellable to give evidence in court, and 
this privilege is usually insisted on in practice, though such 

^ Taylor v. 14 C. 15, 487. 

^ Maydalena Steam Navigation Company v. Martin^ 2 E. and E. 94, 
the ambassador lias contracted jointly with others, the objection that 
he is not joined as a defendant may be met by showing that ho is not liable 
to be sued” : p. 11/5. 

3 Elements, § 242, liana’s numbering. As to the enforcement of liens 
on the elFects of a diplomatic person, it will be useful to refer to the 
dispute wliich Wheaton liad at Berlin about the enforcement of a lien on 
his furniture for rent due for his dwellinghouse, which he recounts and 
argues at great length; §§227—241. He admits, however, §227, 
that ^^any other real property or immovables [besides his dwellinghouse] 
of wdiicli he may be possessed within the foreign territory is subject to its 
laws and jurisdiction. Nor,” he says, the personal property of which 
he may be possessed as a merchant carrying on trade, or in a fiduciary 
character as an executor Arc., exempt from the operation of the local 
laws.” ^ 

* Parkinson v. Potter, 16 Q. B. 162; Macartney v. Garbutt, L. R., 24 
Q. B. D. 368. 

^ Wheaton’s Elements, § 242. See Lehr, in 7 R. de D, L et de L, C,, 
2me stu'ie, p. 414. 
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persons are usually ready when their evidence is required to 
make declarations oh oath out of court, refusing to l>e cross- 
examined on them^ Whether any use can be made of such 
declarations against a person on trial, or otherwise in a suit, 
must depend on the national law of the country in which the 
proceedings are taken. 

If the result of his diplomatic immunities should be that a 
member of a foreign mission should not pay his just debts, 
complaint must be made to his government. In 1772 the 
French government relVised to give to the Baron de Wrech, 
minister plenipotentiary of the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the 
passports necessary for liis quitting Paris, until the landgrave 
made an arrangement with his creditoi.s®. 

Diplomatic immunities are not enjoyed by consuls resident 
in states of iAiropean civilisation. They are only agents for 
their governments so far fis these are concerned with the affairs 
of individuals, and liave no part in the political or even the 
general commercial representation of their states, which is 
carried on by a different description of functionaries ; but in the 
east Christian powers have appointed consuls with a diplomatic 
in addition to their properly consular character, and such 
accordingly have the privileges belonging to their higher em- 
ployment. Fven in the Kuropean and Ameri(‘an world consuls 
are occasionally attached to legations as members or assistants, 
and will then have the immunities proper to such service. It is 
in this sense that the position of consuls is now^ generally settled, 
notwithstanding various attempts, chicHy by France or French 
writers, to rate it higher^. 

1 Dubois* Case, which occurred in 185(3 at IFashington: Lawrence’s 
Wheaton, j), t3y8, note 127; I Vyharton^s Digest, §08. The VeneziieJan 
minister^ hy the iiistriictioiis of his government, gave evidences in coui’t on 
the trial of tlie murderer of President Garfield, out of respect for his 
memory and friendship to the United States : Guiteau*s Case ; 1 Wharton’s 
Digest, § 98. In Dillons Case (ib.), the question arose in the United States 
whether a Frencdi consul enjoys the diplomatic freedom from being 
compelled to give evidence, and was practically settled in favour of 
France, which cojiiitry rates consuls high. 

2 Martens, 2 Causes C^lebres 110. 

3 1 Calvo, §§ 450, 460. See Dillons Case, mentioned in note 1 on this 
page. England and the United States have always maintained this view 
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Besides the persons who are on the diplomatic staff of the 
mission^ immunity from the territorial jurisdiction, civil or 
ciiminal, is generally enjoyed by those who are living with them 
as part of their family or household, and to those who are in 
their fixed service, as distinguished from persons, such as work- 
men, occasionally employed by them. But the service must be 
real and not colourable^, and the immunity will not extend to 
rnattei’s quite unconnected with the service*; also the am- 
bassador or minister may waive the immunity of any one not 
on the diplomatic staff, but not his own or that of a member 
of the mission, their immunity being the right of their state®. 
He usually furnishes to the local authorities a list of the 
members and suite of liis mission, but to be named on such a list 
‘‘is no condition precedent to the being entitled to the privilege 
of a public minister’s servant^.” An attempt made by the court 
of Bavaria in 1790 to assert the local jurisdiction over persons in 
attendance on the members of a mission did not succeed in 
attracting sympathy®. The exception wliich obliged us to limit 
our statement of the foregoing by the word “ generally ’’ is that 
in England an exemption from the local criminal jurisdiction is 
not allowed to any one not on the diplomatic staff. Thus in 
1653, under Cromwell, Don Pantaleon Sa, brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador, was tried and executed for murder; and 

of the position of consuls: Buvot v. Bnrhut, or BarhuiCs Case, Cas. Temp. 
Talbot 281, quoted with :ipj>roval by Ixird Mansfield in Triquet v. Bath^ 

8 Burrows 1480, and in Ueathfield v. Ohilton, 4 Burrows 2010; Clarke 
CreUco^ 1 Taunt. 100; Vimaali v. Becker, 3 M. and S. 284; Gommonwealth 
V. Koaloff, 5 Sorg. and Rawle (Pennsylvania) 545; Mr Justice Story in The 
Anne, 3 VVTieaton 445. 

^ Triquet v. Bath, 3 Burrows 1478; Lockieood v. Coifsgavne, 8 Burrows 
1676; Beathfield v. Chilton, 4 Burrows 2015; Fisher v. Begrez, 1 C. and M. 
117, 2 C. and M. 240; m re Cloete, 65 L. T. 102. 

^ In NoveUo v. Toogood a chorister of the Portuguese ambassador was 
held liable to distress for poor rates in respect of a house in which, and 
not in the ani])assador’s house, he lived, and in which he let lodirinsrs: 

1 B. and C. 554. 

^ U.S. V, Benner, Bald. 284, quoted in Scott's Cases on International 
Law, p. 196. • 

* Lord Mansfield in Beathfield v. Chilton, u.s.. Justice Ashton con- 
curring. * 

^ Martens, 2 BouveUes Causes Cclebres, 22. 
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in 1827 the Foreign Office justified the arrest of the coachman of 
Mr Gallatin, the United States minister, for an assault, although 
the arrest was made in the minister’s stable, only admitting 
^Hhat courtesy requires that their houses [those of foreign 
ministers] should not be entered without permission being first 
solicited, in cases where no urgent necessity presses for the 
immediate capture of an ofiender^.” 

The Precincts of Legations : Asjfhim in them. 

It is with reference to the precincts of legations that the 
fiction of exterritoriality the most ran riot. liarge quarters of 
cities were sometimes included in those precincts, and every 
inference was practically drawn which could follow in logic from 
tl^ir being held to be parts of the ambassador’s country. No 
process of the territorial law could be executed in them, and 
lienee they became the rc^fuges and haunts of criminals and 
debtors, an Alsatia. On the other hand the foreign sovereign 
and his ambassador were held to have in them a jurisdiction 
which, from the want of means to organise it, could not remedy 
the mischief, even were it not an offence to tlie territorial power 
for which logic could not atone. As late as 1867, a Jlussian 
subject, Mickilchenkorff*, having committed an attempt \o 
murder in the Russian embassy at Paris, and having been 
arrested and his prosecution coiiiinenced by the; Frencli authori- 
ties, the ambassador disputed their competence and claimed his 
extradition. But such a notion was quite antiquated, and the 
Fi’ench government refused to admit that the fiction of exterri- 
toriality could have such a scope, independently of the fact that 
on the occurrence of the outrage the Russians had themselves 
called for the aid of the local force*-’. One of the first influences 
to effect a breach in the old syst(.‘m was the desire of the jiower 
represented not to make its legation the harbour for rebels and 
conspirators against the territorial sovereign, a desire founded 
on mutual courtesy and on a sentiment of the solidarity of 
goveniments ; and thus political refugees, in whose favour the 
last vestiges of the system now exist, were among the first to be 

1 Lawrence’s Wheaton^ p. 1006; 1 Wharton's Digest, §94. 

2 lCalvo, §571. 
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denied its advantage. In 1726 the Spanish government forced 
an entrance into the British embassy at Madrid in order to arrest 
the duke of Ripperda^ the surrender of whom and of his papers 
had been refused^; and in 1747 the Swedish government used 
such means of annoyance, short of a violent entry, to obtain the 
possession of Springer, accused of treason, who had taken refuge 
in the British embassy at Stockholm, that the ambassador 
suiTeiidered him under protest*. His government supported 
that protest, without effect, and, since no one would now treat 
common criminals with more indulgence than politica ones, 
these two cases may be considered to have settled the rale of 
international law as not allowing an asylum in legations to 
accused persons of either class. Nevertheless such an asylum is 
in practice allowed from time to time in Spanish America, and 
has been given in Europe as late as 1862 in Greece and 1873 in 
Spain. Humanitv has triumphed over the law, and not alto- 
gether without approval in the countries concerned, in which the 
victors do not know but that their turn for availing themselves 
of foreign hospitality may soon come. The United StatcKS have 
done their best, so far as instructions from Washington may go, 
to put an end to the practice; but the pressure of circumstances 
has been too great for either their or the British diplomats, and 
even consuls, on the spot to resist it. We may hope that the 
marked improvement which has taken place of late years in the 
political stability of the states in which asylum has been given 
will allow the practice to fall into desuetude’^ 

In non-poli tical matters, and in political ones wdiere revolution 
is not so frecjuent as to be almost a recognised form of opposi- 
tion, the exterritoriality of the precincts of legations has now in 
this country only a very limited range of operation. Where a 
{)ersoii is not protected from suit by any personal diplomatic 
immunity, nothing wdll prevent his being ultimately reached by 
the territorial jurisdiction, though the convenience of the 
minister must first be consulted as to the time and mode of 
effecting an arrest or serving process within the legation 
premises. In the last resort what was said by Lord Dudley, 

^ Martens, 1 Carnes G^lebres, 174. 

2 //>., p. 326. 

* Hall, § 52, with the notes, is worth consulting. 
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secretary of state for foreign affairs, in the case of Mr Gallathrs 
coachman before referred to, will apply : with respect to the 
question of the supposed inviolability of the premises occupied 
by a foreign minister, I am not aware of any instance, since the 
abolition of sanctuary in England, where it has been held that 
the premises occupied by an ambassador are entitled to such a 
privilege by the law of nations.’’ The same view was stated 
by the court of appeal of Rome in a judgment of 30 August 
1899, in which, while denying exterritoriality to the Vaticfin, 
the conclusion drawn from it, had it existed for that palace, 
was thus repelled : the hotels in which [foreign sovereigns and 
persons entitled to diplomatic^ immunities] reside are not the 
less considered as a part of the national territory, and... penal 
justice has the right and tlie means of following criminals, in 
case of urgent necessity, into the places which enjoy an 
indirect immunity But in some countries the inviolability 
seems to have more vitality. The Institute of International 
I jaw resolved that ‘^no agent of the public authority, ad- 
ministrative or judicial, can penetrate into the hotel of a 
minister for the peiformance of his functions without the 
express consent of the minister^.” If the minister raised undue 
difficulties, such a rule would necessitate a reference to his 
government, causing a delay which in some cases might del^at 
the ends of justice. The question is one in which tliore is no 
international agreement tliat can be op[)osed to the national 
law and jurisdiction. 

^ 31 Journal du D, L P, et da la J. C. 216, quoting Monitore dei 
Trihunali, 1900, p. 339. 

2 14 Annuaire, p. 242. 
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Page S59, Meimier‘‘s case is reported [1894] 2 Q. B. 415* 
The passage quoted from Mr Justice Cave is at p. 419. 

Page ^62. It may be admitted that a state is entitled to 
punish a person wlio has entered into its service for an offence 
committed anywhere against its service. See von Bar, daj$ 
Strqfgesets^ § 48, 

I^ige In 1903 the govenirnent of the Netherlands 

refused the execution against a ship at Flushing, belonging to 
the Ifelgian state and employed by it as a trainingsliip for pilots, 
of* a judgment whicli had been obtained against that state and 
had been affirmed by the supreme court at the Hague : 11, de D. 
/. et de L, J^me serie, t. (j, p. 290. 

Page 269. The British patent law will be enforced on board 
a foreign ship in a British port : Coldxmdl v. Vanvllsslngen,^ 
9 Hare 415. The contrary has been held in the United States: 
Brown v. Dudiesne^ 19 Howard 183. In consecjuence of the 
former decision the st. 15 and 16 Viet., c. 83, s. 26 was passed, 
and has since been replaced by st. 46 and 47 Viet., c. 57, s. 43 ; 

which enactments a foreign vessel, on condition of reciprocitj" 
being allowed, may use a British patent for her navigation 
within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom, but not for the 
manufacture of any thing to be sold or exported from the 
United Kingdom. 

Page 272. That a private ship is not an asylum for political 
refugees was recognised by France in Sotelo'" h case (Calco, § 1130), 
and by Lord Aberdeen (Report of Royal Commiss’ion on Fugitive 
Slaves^ p. 154) as to hired vessels carrying mails, which would 
not be public ships within our doctrine on p. 265. The United 
States have varied, probably, as Freeman Snow suggests (Cases on 
Inter natioiud Law,, pp. 149 — 151), on account of the exceptional 
character of the Spanish American states, as to which see our 
p. 282, 



CHAPTER XIL 

DIPLOMACY. 

Dijdomatw Agents. 

States, like other ideal bodies, can only negotiate and 
contract with one another by agents, except in the case of 
monarchical states identiHed with their sovereign rulers; and 
since in modern methods of government even the most autocratic 
sovereigns do not personally conduct binding negotiations, the 
physical necessity of employing agents for the purpose is merely 
replaced for them by an ecpially cogent practical necessity 
The right of embassy or diplomatic representation which is 
often said to belong to states is, therefore, not really separable 
from their right of contracting : the former must exist if the 
latter does. The minister of foreign aflairs of a state is tt.s 
standing diplomatic agent for business transacted at its coiu't. 
That a person may be a di|)loniatic agent for business transacted 
with and at other courts he must be accredited by the one state 

^ The Holy Alliance, signed hy the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and 
Pi*ussia oil 26 September 19io, and to which most of the other European 
sov'ereigns acceded, is scarcely an exception to wliat is here said. It was 
a vague and mystical statement of the Christian principles by which the 
monarchs agTeed to he guided, and so far was it from containing definite 
and really binding stijiulations that its practical purport (if indeed it had 
any) can only be gathered from the policy whiih was afterwards followed 
by its authors, and which is coinnionly called from it that of the Holy 
Alliance. Even such as it was, the Prince Regent of England refused to 
become a party to it w ithout the signature of a responsible minister, though 
he stated that he ])ersoiKilly agreed with its sentiments, as well he mig*ht, 
so long- as ail that ‘could be known of them was what a])peared in the 
document. 
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and received as such by the other; and the purpose of his 
mission would be defeated or at least its utility impaired if he 
was not an acceptable person, persona gratd^ to the latter. If 
the latter state declines to receive him, or objects to the con- 
tinuance of his mission, on frivolous grounds, it will give just 
cause of offence to his state, which will protect its dignity and 
interests by appropriate measures, among which the dismissal of 
the ambassador or other representative of the offending state 
is sometimes employed. But however groundless may be the 
objection taken to an individual he will not be a diplomatic 
agent unless received as such, nor longer than he continues to be 
so received, although he will enjoy his immunity from the 
territorial jurisdiction of that state during a leasonable time 
while travelling through its territory, both on entering it in 
order to present his credentials and on leaving it, whether on the 
termination of his mission or, if the case should arise, after he 
has been refused reception or disiiiissed. In ilie case of negotia- 
tors at a congress or conference these rules have to be slightly 
modified. Those negotiators are not, as such, accredited to the 
state in which the meeting takes place, altliough the permanent 
diplomatic agents at that couit are usually included in the 
representation of their respective states at the meeting. The 
re<5procal examination of their powers by the members of the 
congress or conferencte amounts to a virtual accrediting of them 
all round, and to a virtual or presumed acceptance of them all 
round : in a common negotiation between many states it would 
be very inconvenient that personal obje<*tions sliould be raised 
by single states. And correspondingly the diplomatic immunities 
from territorial jurisdiction will attach in favour of all the 
members of the congress or conference, as w^ell during its sitting 
as during their rt.‘asonable travel to and from the place of 
meeting through tlie territories of all the states represented, 
no one of which can be considered as a tlurd or outside party. 

Diplomatic agents are classified in rank and precedence by 
rules made at the congresses of Vienna (1814) and Aix la 
Chapelle (1818). The first class consists of ambassadors, among 
whom w^ere formerly the legates and nuncios of the pope, 
respectively his special and ordinary resident ambassadors. The 
pope having lost his temporal power, his legates and nuncios ai’e 
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no longer ambassadors in the same sense as those of states, but 
they retain their rank in the first class, 'JThe second class 
consists of envoys and ministers plenipotentiary, the third of 
ministers resident ; and these three classes are accredited to the 
sovereisrn monarch or other head of the state. The fourth class 
is that of charges (TqffatreSy who are only accredited to the 
minister of foreign affairs ; and these ai*e either chargh 
iVaffaires ad hoc, “ sent out originally with express credentials 
as such/’ or ad interim, promoted temporarily to that position, 
as members of an embassy or legation, during the absence or 
inability of their chiefs” ‘‘The classification,” as Hall says, “is 
of little but ceremonial value; the right which ambassadors are 
alleged to possess, of treating with tlie sovereign personally, 
having lost its practical importance under modern methods of 
government^.” 

Consuls have no diplomatic character®, nor have commis- 
sioners sent for special objects. Among the latter are persons 
employed in the exercise of the right thus expressed by Earl 
Russell in his despatch of 26 Nov. 1861 to Mr Adams : “states 
may lawfully enter into communication with de Jiicto govern- 
ments, to provide for the temporary security of the persons and 
property of their sul)jects.” Such communications do not 
amount to a recognition of the de-facto government as a state, 
or, if the case be one of a T*evolution in a state already recognised, 
to a recognition of the new form of government'*. But in the 
latter case, if the communications are carried on through repi'e- 
sentatives who were accredited to the old authorities, they will 
retain their diplomatic character and immunities pending the 
accrediting them to the new ones. Much the commonest 
employment, however, of commissioners for special objects is 
imconnected with insurrection or revolution, being for the 
transaction of administrative business concerning special depart- 
ments of government, as tlie post office, or on special occasions, 
as universal exhibitions. 

“ Iversons caiTying official despatches to or from diplomatic 
agents liave the same rights of inviolability and innocent passage 

^ Ihylor, § 280. 

2 § 98. ® See above, p. 279. 

♦ See OefFcken*s Heffter, § 222 ; aud aF>ove, pp, 50, 59. 
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that belong to the diplouuitic agent himself, provided th^t their 
official character be properly authenticated. It is usual to 
provide this authentication in the form of special passports, 
stating in precise terms the errand upon which they are 
engaged V’ 

A few words will not be out of place on consuls, if only to 
mark more clearly the difference between them and diplomatic 
agents. Their functions will be understood from the headings 
of the chapters in the Genercd Insti^uetioihs for H, M.'^s Cormdar 
Officers^ 1893: Mercantile Marine, Trade and Commerce, 
Quaravitiue and Cattle Disease, Assistance and Advice to 
British Subjects, Relief of Distressed British Subjects, Caixi 
of Property of British Subjects and of Deceased British Subjects, 
Passports, Notarial Duties, Marriages***, Registration of Births 
an<l Deatlis, Royal Navy, Foreign Navies (of course only to the 
extent of sending reports and intelligence) and Slave Trade. All 
the functions thus pointed to are administrative ones in the 
interest of the consuPs state or of its subjects, and the only 
allusion to the exercise by the consul of any jurisdiction, 
namely to that over the persons on board a ship of his country 
in port, in matters purely internal to the sliip*'^, is so made as 
not to claim it of right. Tluis it is said that consular officers 
are not entitled to any riglits, privileges, exemptions or immu- 
nities, except those defined by treaty and those regulated l)y local 
law or custom.*” And : the discipline on board a British 
merchantship while in a foreign port is usually allowed to be 
regulated by the master in conformity with English law, and 
it is desirable that he should be supported in maintaining it. 

1 Hall, § 104* 

2 Tiie celebration of marriages in consulates and legations can only 
take place when the law of the consurs or diplomatic representative's 
country allows it. When Great Uritain is that country, such law is 
contained in the Foreign Marriage Act 1892 and the Foreign Marriages 
Order in Council 1892. And even then it will depend on the doctrines of 
private international law (see above, p. 249), as understood and practised 
in each country, what validity the marriage so celebrated will have in 
countries other than that of the consul or diplomatic, representative. No 
general recognition of the international validity of marriages celebrated 
in consulates or legations has a place among those doctrines. ^ 

^ See above, pp. 269 .and 271, note. 
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Consular officers should assist shipmasters in this respect, 
warning them however of any local rules or regulations which 
might interfere with their freedom of «action\'^ Indeed, though 
the jurisdiction of the ship’s master in purely internal matters, 
exercised as it can be without stepping off‘ her cjuasi-territorial 
deck, is a part of received international law, with the principles 
of which it is in conformity, the same cannot be said of any 
intervention by tlie consul, an officer on a foreign shore. Even 
could it be asserted that such intervention was universally 
allowed, still the state which was the sovereign of the soil w^ould 
in the absence of treaty have an imprescriptible right to forbid 
it. For the rest, a consul c;amiot enter on the execution of any 
part of his office until his ajjpointment has received the sanction 
of the government of the territory, which is usually given by 
an exequatnr. Wlien tliat sanction has been given, as it is a 
business matter devoid of political significance, it will remain 
in force without need of renewal if a revolution should bring 
about a change of government. 

The consuls who exercise a large jurisdiction in Turkey, 
China and other countries of non-European civilisation fixll 
strictly under what has here been said, their special riglits and 
position being always the fruit of treaties, elaborated by a 
practice which through ac(|uiescence lias acjquircd an authority 
interpreting the treaties. The system so established is vsuf- 
ficiently uniform to be capable of treatment as a branch of 
pracitical international law, but it concerns private interests and 
could not be usefully treated without much detail. Public 
interests are only touched so far as consuls in the countries 
referred to are invested wuth diplomatic func^tions, w-hich is 
often the case, and then the genca*al rules of international law 
apply. The consuls who exercise Britisli jurisdiction and other 
autliority in colonial jirotectorates have no connection beyond 
the name with the consuls spokcai of in this section. They do 
not act in the dominions of a foreign state, but are the exclusive 
functionaries within the geographical range of their appoint- 
ment 

, * General Inatructions &c., j>p, 87, B9- 
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Treatws and other Iniemational Contracts. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the general principles of 
the law of contract : what is important for us is to notice the 
points in which contracts between states present any exception 
to those principles or any peculiar application of them. First 
then the rule that a contract presupposes the free w ill of the 
parties, and is void when obtained by force or intimidation, is 
applicable to any force or intimidation practised on the con- 
tracting agent of a state, but not*to what is practised on the 
will of the state itself. If it were not so, no valid treaty of 
peace could be extorted by a successful war. But the rule that 
a contract is vitiated by fraud applies, subject to the observation 
that some latitude must be allowed in negotiating treaties of 
peace to the right of misleading an adversary which is incident 
to vvar. One who while the negotiation continues is still an 
enemy cannot be expected to abstain from misstatements bearing 
on his probable means of victory, which he was entitled to 
employ yestei*day, and which if the negotiation fails he may 
find it necessary to repeat tomorrow. But states at peace are 
subject as moral beings to the duty of truth, and there are 
frauds wdiich could not be tolerated even between states at war, 
such as the production of forged maps on questions of boundary. 

The contracts of states are not tied to any form. The 
essential is that they shall be concluded with the assent of the 
contracting authority of each party, which is usually the chan- 
cellor, minister of foreign affairs, secretary of state or grand 
vizier, for all of whom foreign minister may be taken as a 
general expression, although in the United States the senate 
shares that authority, and occasions may arise in which it is 
wholly vested in a national assemblj^ When the contract is 
drawn up in a formal shape, like tliat of a deed or notarial act 
between private persons, it is called a treaty or a convention. 
The terms are synonymous, and even the usage of calling the 
more important acts treaties, the less important ones conventions, 
is far from being uniformly followed. Such an act always needs 
ratification by the contracting authorities of tbe parties, whether, 
as is now^ XTsual, that necessity is expressly reserved in the treaty 
0T not. This rule is as old as Vattel, though in the time of 
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Grotius it was thought that a diplomatic representative bound 
his constituent by whatever agreement he concluded within the 
terms of his credentials^ The actual rule is equivalent to saying 
that credentials, however expressed, and notwithstanding the 
implication of full powers contained in the name plenipotentiary, 
empower the representative to nothing more than to negotiate 
and to conclude provisionally. The contracting autlioi'ities, of 
whom only one can in general be present at the court where the 
treaty is signed, reserve to themselves the power to conclude 
finally. The ratification may be refused by any party, and 
although this would be offensive if done without grave reason, 
it is impossible to limit the right of doing it, and there are 
sufficient examples of its being done even by foreign ministers 
who all along had control over the negotiations. Where the 
contracting authority is shared by a body having no such 
control, as the senate of the United States, refusal of ratification 
may result from the exercise of independent judgment and is 
very natural. Sucli a body will occasionally attempt to qualify 
its ratifii?ation by a modification of the terms of the treaty, hut 
such a proceeding is nothing more than the proposal of a new 
treaty which may or may not be accepted. The discussions 
which take place in congresses or conferences are recorded in 
protocols, in wliich it often happens that the representatives 
of the parties have caused reservations made by them, or 
interpretations phuied by tlK‘m on the terms adopted, to be 
entered. The subsequent signature of the resulting treaty will 
prove tliat tliose reservations or interpretations were accepted by 
the other negotiators, and a simple exchange of ratifications 
will leave the benefit of them to the party on whose behalf they 
were made. But if a J)arty attempts to make a reservation or 
interpretation by its ratification, the case will be the same in 
principle as that of a ratification in w hich it is attempted to 
modify the terms of the treaty, and it will be for the other 
parties to determine whether they will sanction the attempt 
by carrying out the exchange of the ratifications. 

When the ratifications of a treaty have lx?eii exchanged, it 
operates as to public rights retrospectively from the date of its 

1 Grotius, L 2, c. ll, § 12 : Vattel, L 2, c. 12, § 160. 

19—2 
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signature, which is also that named as the date of the treaty in 
quoting it ; and even before the exchange stipulations, the 
execution of which during the interval between signature and 
ratification has been expressly provided for, must be carried out 
subject to a claim which the party burdened by them may make, 
to be placed in his original position or to receive compensation 
if the treaty be not ratified by the other contracting stated” 
Indeed in treaties of peace, when ratification by no authority 
which has not been concerned in the negotiation is needed, such 
an immediate commencement of execution will often be very beiie- 
ficial. But when such an authority as that referred to has to be 
called in, private persons can neither act on the assumption that 
its independent opinion will agree with that of the negotiators, 
nor can they be expected to suspend tlieir operations. And 
it has accordingly been held in the United States, with referen<‘e 
to a private transaction which took place while a treaty was 
before the senate, that to construe the law so as to make the 
ivitification of the treaty relate back to its signing, thereby 
divesting a title already vested, would be manifestly unjust and 
cannot be sanctioned-^.” 

Contracts between states are often concluded not in the 
shape of a treaty or convention, but in that of an exchange of 
notes, these being usually signed by the foreign minister of the 
country in which the negotiation is carried on, and by the 
ambassador of the otlicr country. In such cases the foreign 
minister of the latter country also has usually been a real party 
to the negotiation, by his despatches addressed to his ambassador 
and communicated by him to tlie other side ; and the very terms 
of the notes to be exclianged have usually been settled in that 
correspondence. The result therefore is that at which the two 
contracting authorities have already arrived, and there is no 
need of ratification, nor is such a formality used. Again, the 
international agreement may be in the form of a declaration 
signed by plenipotentiaries assembled in conference, as in the 
case of the Declaration respecting Maritime I^aw signed at Paris 
on 16 April 1856. On that occasion the foreign ministers of all 
the concurring powers except Russia were a/nong those who 

1 Hall, § 110, ^ Haver v. Yaker, D Wallace 32, 
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signed, and Count OrlofF, who on the 14th had stated that he 
must refer to his court before expressing the opinion of the 
Russian plenipotentiaries, made known on the 16th that he 
had received the instructions of his court. Another form is 
that which was employed for the St Petersburg declaration of 
11 December 1868, prohibiting the use in jvar of explosive 
bullets of less weight than 400 gi'amines. That document did 
not issue from a conference, but it recited that the signatories 
had been authorised by the orders of their governments to make 
the declaration. In neither of these cases could there be any 
question of ratification, the concuri*ence of the highest contracting 
authorities of the states which were parties being otherwise 
assured. If any form of international agreement can be 
imagined in which or as a preliminary to which the .‘xssent of the 
highest contracting authorities has not been assured, it will 
require, like a treaty, to be ratified in some manner by their 
subsequent assent. 

The interpretation of treaties has been considered at much 
length by many writers on international law, and rules on it 
have been suggested which in our opinion are not likely to be 
of much practical useh 

The important point is to get at the real intention of the 
parties, and that enquiry is not to be sliackled by any rule of 
interpretation which may exist in a particular national juris- 
prudence but is not generally accepted in tlie civilised world. 
On the whole we incline to think that the interpretation of 
international conti’acts is and ought to be less literal than that 
usually given in English courts of law^ to private contracts and 
acts of parliament. In the first place, English drafting is more 
minutely careful, and correspondingly English interpretation 
is more literal, than is common in those countries to wliicli most 
of the ministers and diplomats wdio are responsible for the 
wording of international contracts belong. And secondly, the 
nature of the matters dealt with by those eminent functionaries, 
and the peculiar conditions under wliich they work, must be 
considered. A style of drafting accommodated to the expectation 
of a very literal interfere tation w^ould necessitate the suggestion 

^ Hall*, §§ 111 - 113 , is copious on this subject, and his discussion of it 
and the cases to which he refers aft’ord much matter for reflection. 
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and discussion of so many possible contingencies, as would be 
likely to cause needless friction between the representatives of 
countries not always very amicable. It seems best in the 
interest of peace that, when an agreement on broad lines has 
been reached, it should be expressed in language not striving 
to hide a felt doubt, but on the other hand not meticulously 
seeking occasions for doubt; and to such a style of drafting, 
which we believe to be that most common in treaties, a large 
and liberal spirit of inteipretation will reasonably correspond. 
Perhaps no better instance can be given of the difl*erence between 
the two modes of interpretation wliich we have in mind than 
this. State A has concluded with state B a treaty on tariffs 
containing what is known as the most favoured nation clause, 
promising to B the benefit of lower duties conceded to any other 
state. A then concludes with state C a treaty which, for some 
valuable consideration, concedes to it lower duties on certain 
articles than are provided in the treaty w ith B. Can B demand 
the admission of its goods at the same rates of duty as those of 
C? On a literal system of interpretation it can, but on the 
broader system it cannot, unless the case admits of its giving to 
A the same consideration that is given by C, and it is willing to 
do so. The latter answer has been made by the Supreme Court 
of the United States^, and in our opinion justly. 

The classification of treaties has exercised many writers on 
international law no less than their inteipretation, but the only 
class to which it seems necessary here to refer is that of transitory 
or dispositive treaties, which have already been mentioned iii 
connection ^vith the continuity of states through changes of 
territory-, but of which a larger view must now be taken. The 
dispositive character of a treaty may be shown by its vesting 
rights in individuals as well as by imposing a servitude on 
territory ; and the rights so vested will continue to exist 
notwithstanding the outbreak of war betw^een the states which 
made the arrangement, and notwithstanding the transfer of the 
population enjoying the rights to another sovereignty by 
conquest or cession. Thus the right which was reciprocally 
given by the treaty of 1783 to the then owners of land in the 

Whitney v. Moberhon, 124 U.S. 190. * Sec above^ p. 60. 
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United States and the British dominions and their successors in 
title^ to enjoy such ownership notwithstanding their being aliens, 
w>xs not destroyed by the outbreak of war between the two 
countries in 1812\ And we may go a step further, and detect 
something of the dispositive character in a treaty wliich vests 
no right in individuals, but establishes between two states a 
condition of things intended to be permanent and by . which 
the rights of individuals are affected; for example, by providing 
for the execution in either country of the judgments of the 
courts of law of the other country. The mutual rights of the 
two states are disposed of — a line of demarcation is drawn 
between the bodies of rights with which they are respectively 
ecj nipped — and although the outbi‘eak of war between them 
may interpose practical obstacles to the observation of the line, 
on the conclusion of peace, if the treaty of peace be silent on 
the subject, each will reenter on the enjoyment of what may be 
called the ideal territory assigned to it by the old treaty just as 
it will reenter on the cajjoyment of its physical territory. But, 
since the dispositive character in such cases operates primarily 
between the states, tlie population of a district of which the 
sovereignty is transferred by conquest or cession will live for the 
future, as we have seen, under the system which such dispositions 
have created for tluj state to which they are annexed, and not 
under that which existed for their former state 


The Ohsolesecnce (rf Treaties, 

Almost all theorists agree that to manv treaties the tacit 
condition rehies sic stantibus is attiutlKxi : they were concluded in 
and by reason of special circumstances, and when those circnni- 
staiices disappear there arises a right to have them rescinded. 
If then, it is argued, the party for whose advantage sucli a treaty 
was concluded is inecpiitably obdurate, the party burdened by 
it will be justified in treating it as obsolete. Mr Hall, while 

^ Hutton V, Suttony 1 It. and M. 063 ; Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel V. New Ila/t^eny 8 VVheatoii 404. 

2 As to the elfect of the establishment of the German empire on tlio 
treaties between tlie United States and the states included in that empire^ 
see Tcrtmden v. Amesy 184 U.S. 270 — an extradition case. 
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reprobating the growing laxity which is apparent in the 
conduct of many governments, and the curious tolerance with 
which gross violations of faith are regarded by public opinion, "" 
lays down what he calls clear principle’’ on the subject; and 
if we cannob subscribe to its clearness, we will give it in order to 
show how far clearness is attainable. ‘‘Neither party to a 
contract,” he says, “can make its binding effect dependent at 
his will upon conditions other than those contemplated at the 
moment when the contract was entered into, find on the other 
hand a contract ceases to be binding so soon as anything which 
formed an implied condition of its obligatory force at the time 
of its conclusion ts essentially altered But the question only 
arises when there is a diiference as to what conditions were 
implied, or were contemplated, not as existent or possible, but 
as essential. Evidently tlie right of denouncing a treaty is an 
imperfect one, demanding for its perfection in any case better 
definition than in the present state of international law is 
attainable, but not therefore to be condemned in toto^ only to 
be exercised with a grave sense of moral responsibility 

Conspicuous among treaties doomed by their nature to 
obsolescence are those by which a state defeated in war is 
obliged to abstain from fortifying or otherwise making free use 
of some part of its terri tory, wdieii the restriction is not imposed 
as forming part of a system of permanent neutrality. Art. 3 of 
the treaty of Paris of ^^0 November 1815 prohibited the fortifi- 
cation of Huningen by France, not as a part of the neutrality of 
Switzerland but in order to relieve the city of Bale from anxiety ; 
and immediately on tlie revolution of 1848 the French provi- 
sional government declared that article to })e no longer binding. 
By art. 11 of the treaty of Paris of 185G the Black Sea was 
interdicted to the flags of all powers, with the exception of 
certain light vessels necessary for the service of the coast and of 
the mouths of the Danube; and by art. 13 Russia and Turkey 
engaged not to establish or maintain any militiiry marine arsenal 
on its coast ; but neither Russia nor Turkey was subjected to 
permanent neutrality. Russia took advantage of the Franco- 

! § 11 ^^* 

Hooper v. United Staten, quoted in Scott’s CnneH on Internatipnal Law 
from 22 Court of Ciaime 408, 41G, may be referred to. 
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Geriiian war of 1870 to denounce those stipulations, and they 
were abrogated by the treaty of London of 13 March 1871, after 
lip homage had been paid at a conference to the continuing 
force of treaties not abrogated by the consent of the parties to 
them. The reader must exercise his own opinion as to the 
justification in these cases, but he will notice the difference 
between them and the declaration in art. 92 of the Final Act of 
the congress of Vienna in 1815, that a certain part of Savoy 
belonging to the king of Sardinia shall make part of the 
neutrality of Switzerland, such as it is recognised and guaranteed 
by the powers,’*' as well as the provision in art. 3 of the treaty 
of Paris of 20 November 1815 that ‘‘ the neutrality of Switzer- 
land shall be extended to the territory *'’ there defined. By these 
articles a servitude or easement was created in certain districts 
of Savoy, as a part of a system of permanent neutrality created 
for the benefit of all hhirope, and a power affected by that 
servitude can no more by its own mere determination put an end 
to what is recognised as a part of the system than it could to the 
whole. 

We shall have to return to the subject in connection with the 
political action of states. 



Notes to Chapter XII. 


Page 294, On the operation of a most favoured nation 
clause, see an article by Chester Lloyd Jones, Ph.D., in the 
Annals of the Arnerican Academy (f Political and Social Science^ 
vol. m, pp, 119—129. 

Pages 294, 295. See the effect of war on treaties more fully 
considered in the author\s volume on Inteniational Law^ Part II y 
JVar^ pp. 29 — 32. Further reflection has confirmed us in the 
opinion tliat the abrogation of treaties l)y war is preferable, as 
a generalization, to their suspension. In either form the I'lile 
w ill have exceptions, but these seem to be less mimerous, and to 
be more susceptible of being comprised in general statements, 
if abrogation be taken as tlie standard. Also that form is prob- 
ably better adapt(‘d t.o compel the negotiators of a peac^e to 
pay attention to the question, and, which is much to be desired, 
to express distinctly wliat are the treaty obligations between the 
parties which, they desire to be renew^ed. Again, if by an over- 
sight a treaty which both parties desire to continue should not 
be mentioned, and should therefore lapse under the rule of 
abrogation, it will be easy for them to renew it. But if a treaty 
wdiich only one party desires to continue should be overlooked, 
and should therefore continue under the rule of suspension, the 
consequence might be onerous to the party desiring relief from 
that treaty, and raiglit even endanger the duration of the peace. 

It may serve to clear our ideas wdth regard to the dispositive 
character by which a treaty not mentioned at a peace w^ill still 
escape abrogation by the war, if we remember tliat the subjects 
of the belligerents are now to I'esume the intimate intercourse 
w^hich forms part of the daily life of the world, and that they 
will expect to resume it under all the guarantees on wdiich that 
daily life was based before the war. Hence all that concerns 
private law and the administration of justice will possess in an 
eminent degree the dispositive character ensuring permanence. 
This is exemplified by the treaty of 1760 between France and 
Sardinia, relative to the execution in either Country of judg- 
ments rendered by the courts of law of the other countiy, and 
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by the conventions which have resulted from the conferences on 
private international law at the Hague, from which Great Britain 
has unhappily held aloof. Similarly the treaties between Turkey 
and the Christian powers, which are an esstotial element of the 
administration of justice in Turkey to the subjects of the latter, 
cannot be abrogated by war, as the Ottoman porte claimed that 
so far as Greece was concerned they had been by the war of that 
year. That claim was rejected by the Great Powers, which 
intervened in tlie negotiations for peace, on the ground that the 
privileges and immunities of the Greeks in Turkey were a part of 
the arrangements whicli they imposed when the independence of 
Greece was established in 1830. But the arguments applicable 
to the capitulations as treaties could not properly be extended 
to the encroachments on their letter which are included in the 
system as practised, and Art. 3 of the treaty of peace affirmed 
the maintenance of the capitulations but stipulated the conclusion 
of special arrangements to prevent their abuse, which by Art. 5 
Turkey and Greece were within three months to embody in 
a (ronsular convention. See 5 Revue Genlrale de Droit Inter^ 
national Public 154 — 159. 

In the volume on War — p. 31, note — we have suggested tliat 
the stipulation of a servitude iji favour of the subjects of a 
belligerent, to be enjoyed in the territory or territorial waters of 
the other belligerent, is not one that should be deemed to revive 
after a peace which does not mention it. The exercise of such a 
servitude is not a part of tlie daily life wliich revives of itself 
when war is over, but consists in a series of acts on the part of 
foreigners, bringing them into relations with the population from 
which friction dangerous to the conservation of amity may easily 
result. It would be rash to adopt a rule assuming tliat such 
relations will be safe in the state of feeling likely to exist 
between the peoples concerned on tlie morrow of a war, while, if 
in any case tlie parties deem that such relations will be safe and 
desire their existence, they can preserve the servitude by the 
treaty of peace, or renew it afterwards if it is then over- 
looked. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE POLITICAL ACTION OF STATES. 

Legal and Political Claims distinguished. 

We have now considered independent states as possessing 
sovereignty over territories and subjects, and have, traced rules 
for their conduct in the relations which would arise out of that 
character ev^eu if they crarefully restricted themselves to it. 
Those rules however could not always be reached by deductive 
'reasoning, because the sovereignties of different states must 
clash so long as their subjects do not confine their travels and 
their activities within their respective territories. A large 
portion of authority coiu'erning foreign persons and things is 
allowed to the internal jurisdiction of states, and in the second 
part of this work we shall find other considcj-ations coining in 
with regard to war and neutrality, the total result being the 
establishment, thi’ough the joint effect of reason and custom, of 
a modus vivcndi betw^ecn states. A claim which a state may 
make on another for a breach of that modus vivendi, alleged to 
have been committed by tlie latter against the former or one of 
its subjects, resembles in important respects the claims which the 
suTijects of any state make against one another in its national 
courts of justice. There is the same reference to recognised 
rules as the test ; we meet in both cases, as we must whenever 
human action is concerned, with property, contract and tort; 
the notion of projierty is further introduced into the claims of 
states by the analogy which territorial sovereignty has to it ; 
much of the reasoning by w^hich the rules are established, and 
all the reasoning by w hich the claims of states on any 'occasion 
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are asserted or denied to result from them, is rather juridical than 
political. These then may be called the legal claims of states, 
and if we were discoursing of international affairs to an inhabit- 
ant of another planet he might suppose that when we had 
explained them we had covered the whole ground. He might 
ask what more there was to say than that the independence of 
states precludes any interference by one of them with another, 
on any ground other than that of a rule Ibnning part of their 
tnodm vivendi. But we who have to do with men as they are on 
the earth know that a large part of the action of states on one 
another is not confined w^it}lin those legal limits, but is of the 
kind known as political action. What then is its relation to 
internatit)nal law ? 

We have ah-eady referred to three classes of cases in which 
political action is justifiable^. One is that in which no rule 
meeting the cir<aimstances has been sanctioned by the consent of 
the international society. We do not mean only that there is 
no recognised j ule for guiding action in the circumstances, but 
also that there is no general opinion condemning action in them ; 
for such an opinion, if it existed, would be equivalent to a rule 
in favour of the state of things which must continue if action is 
not taken. A second class is that in ^vhich opinion is felt to be 
outgrowing a rule, so that a change in the law may be asserted 
in good conscience to bo necessary, and yet, from the want of an 
international legislature, it is difficult to effect such change 
otherwise than by setting the example of it. And the third is 
that of an imperfect riglit, given by genend opinion, although 
there is no international organ capable of defining the circum- 
stances for its Acis fence wuth the precision necessary for a rule. 
We have met with examph's in the navigation of international 
rivers, extradition and the obsolescence of ti'eaties ; and it must 
be observed of this class that the complexity ajid variety of 
circumstances would often make it impossible, even if an inter- 
national organ existed, that it should pronounce its judgment in 
the form of a rule. These tliree classes correspond to the cases 
arising in the internal affairs of a state in wlut'h the action of 
the legislature is* required to supplement, to amend or to define 


^ See above, pp. 18, 160. 
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those rules of law which the judicature has to apply, or to give 
relief in particular cases where sufficient definition is impossible. 
Action in them by a state is political just as the action of a 
legislature is political. It stands towards international law, 
considered as a body of rules, that is as positive, very much as 
the action of parliament stands towards the law of the land. If 
the action is taken not by a single state but by a congress, the 
analogy is as close as it can be, having regard to the different 
conditions under which law exists among states having no 
common government. Till the parliament of man becomes 
a fact, states have to do for themselves what parliaments do for 
individuals. Of cotuse in doing it a state or a congress is bound, 
like a legislature, to respect the principles of distributive justice ; 
to be sure that all its action, if only on the fringe or borderland 
of law, is within the domain of right^ {droit). 

The cases in wdiich the positive law of nations needs to be 
supplemented, amended or precisely defliied, in order to bring 
it into conformity with justice or right, or in which justice or 
right direct that particular relief from the positive law should 
be allowed, appear to cover between them all the admissible 
political claims of states, ' as distinguished from their legal 
claims arising out of a positive modiis vlvendi. But the subject 
may be presented from different points of view^, and, as exhibiting 
a view of it which we believe to be substantially the same as 
ours, we draw particular attention to the memoranda which were 
distributed by the Ilussian delegates to the members of the 
Hague conference in 1899, explanatory of Articles 5 and 10 of 
the Ilussian draft of a convention on iuternational mediation 
and arbitration‘s. The distinction between the I4!gal and political 
claims of states is there put forw'ard as corresponding to the 
distinction between those which admit and those which do not 
admit of being made the subject of compulsory arbitration, 
that is, of treaties being concluded by which states should bind 
themselves to refer them to arbitration, while it is admitted 
that botli are proper occasions for mediation. The contrast 
is represented as being one between conflicts of rights and of 

1 See above, pp. 9 — 11. 

^ Biuebook C. 9534, Correspondence respecting the Peace Conference at 
the Hague in — 45. 
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interests. The former conflicts are described as questions of a 
secondary order, and as having for their characteristic that 
a state claims from another a material indemnity for damage or 
loss caused to itself or its subjects by acts of the defendant state 
or its subjects which it judges not to be in accordance with law ; 
and it is pointed out that questions of this class rarely cause war. 
The latter are described as touching the national honour of the 
state, or its superior or vital interests and its imprescriptible 
assets, and as having for their characteristic that a state claims 
from another that it shall exercise or abstain from exercising 
certain determinate attributes of sovereign power, that it shall 
do or not do certain determinate acts not touching material 
interests^; and it is pointed out that on such questions depend 
in a large part the security and prosperity of the state, and that 
only the sovereign power can be the judge of them. As examples 
of the former or legal class of claims and of arbitrations to 
which they have been ?*eferred are given violation of the duties 
of neutrality (affairs of the General Armstrong, 1851, and of the 
Alabama, 187J2), violation of tlie rights of neutral states (blockade 
of Portendik, 1843, &c,), unlawful arrest of a foreign subject 
(affairs of Captain White, 1864, of Dundonald, 18T3, &c.), loss 
caused to a foreign subject by tlie fault of a state (Butterfield 
affair, 1888; conflict between Mexico and the United States, 
1872 ; &c.), the seizure on terra Jirma of the private property of 
a belligerent (affair of the Macedonian), illegal seizure of ships 
(seizure of the Veloz, Victoria and Vigie, 1852 ; affair of tlie 
Phare, 1879; and others), violation of fishery riglits (affair of 
the Newfoundland fisheries, 1877, &c.)."’ And it is added : 
‘^obviously in the exceptional cases in which the pecuniary 
interest at stake lias an importance of the first order iTom the 
point of view of tlie interests of the state, for instance when ilie 
question is about the bankruptcy of a state, a power whicli 
appeals to its national honour or its vital interests will be able 

^ Particular material interests are intended, such as might occasion 
legal claims : general material interests are of course included in the 
prosperity of the atatc, which is said largely to depend on these questions. 
Biens impreacinptihleH include moral as well as material possessions, in wh ich 
sense the*term assets"' has lately come into use: we employ it, but with 
an apology, since the term ^^possessions"' has too material a sound. 
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to decline arbitration as the means of deterniining the con- 
flict.” 

The questions arising from the obsolescence of treaties are 
classed by the memoranda among political ones. The re- 
ciprocal rights and obligations of states,’’ it is said, /‘are 
determined in a nota})]e measure by the body of what are called 
political treaties, wliich are nothing else tliaii the temporary 
expression of fortuitous and transitory relations between the 
different national forces. These treaties bind the freedom of 
action of the pai’ties so long as the politic^al conditions which 
produced them remain witliout change, \\nien these change, 
the rights and obligations i*esulti ng from the treaties necessarily 
change also. It may be said generally that the conflicts which 
arise on political treaties turn in most cases not so mucl) on a 
difference in tlie iTiterpretation of what tlie treaty lays dow^n as 
on the changes to be made in its provisions or on its complete 
abrogation. Consequently the powders which take an active part 
in the political life of Europe cannot submit conflicts arising on 
political treaties to a court of arbitration, in the eyes of which 
wdiat is laid down by the treaty would bc^ as binding and 
inviolable as wliat is laid down by the positive law is in the 
eyes of a national court of justicek” 

Indeed the distinction wdiich w^e are considering is generally 
made the basis of treaties by which states bind themselves to 
refer certain classes of differences to arbitration, or provide the 
machinery for international arbitration. In the Hague Conven- 
tion for the Ikiciflc Settlement of International Disputes, Art. 16, 
it is said that ‘‘ in questions of a l(‘gal nature [d’orf/rc 
and espeeially in the interpretation or a})plieation of international 
conventions, arbitration is recognised by the signatory pc)wers 
as the most effective and at the same time the most equitable 
means of settling disputes which diplomacy has f^^iled to settle.” 
Since that convention did not include an obligation to resort to 
arbitration, it could easily recommend a class of cases as suitable 

* III atj article on International Arbitration, in the hiternatiirnal Journal 
of Ethicfi for October 1896 (vol. 7,, pp. 1 — 20), repriijte<I as an appendix to 
this volume, we distinguished between legal and ]>olitical differences be- 
tween states, and pointed out the bearing of the distinction on therir general 
suitableness fur arbitration. 
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for that remedy without declaring them to be the sole class. 
But when an obligation is contemplated the usual course is to 
exclude the cases to which it is not to apply, and so not the 
legal but the political class of differences is brought into pro- 
minence. Thus in the Anglo-French treaty of 14 October 1903 
the condition for submission to arbitration is expressed as being 
that the differences do not involve eitlier the vital interests or 
the independence or honour of the two contracting states, and 
that they do not affect the interests of a third power.*” And 
the plan of general arbitration which at the Pan-Anierican 
congress of 1890 received the votes of sixteen of the nineteen 
American republics, including the United States, the three 
wanting being Chile, Uruguay and San Domingo, laid down 
that “ the sole questions excepted are those wliich, in the 
judgment of any one of the nations involved in the controversy, 
may imperil its independence.*” Of course independence is such 
a vital interest and imprescriptible asset as the ilussian memo- 
randa mention, and on the other liand its notion brings in 
a reference to justice, l)y wdiich we have pointed out that 
political claims transcending legal ones are cons titn ted and 
limited. For the independence of a state is encroached on, not 
only when its separate existence is at stake, but whenever it is 
hindei'ed in doing or not doing any thing that an indc'pendent 
state may justly do or abstain from doing. Thus tlie different 
points of view from which the distinction between legal and 
political claims has been presented in tliis section ai'o in essential 
agreement. 

That distinction is not eo nomme one of old standing in the 
theoretical treatment of international law . It has been brought 
into prominence under the nomenclature of legal or juridical and 
political by the discussi<ms and liegotiations on arbitration, 
wdiich is essentially a juridi<;al proceeding, although in the case 
of claims of the juiddical class the practice by states of arbitra- 
tion for their settlement is so old and frequent that their 
peculiarity could not fail to attract notice in one form or 
another. That there are grave practical difficulties in the way 
of extending beyond them any binding agreement to submit to 
arbitration is plain enough, as we have shown in the essay 
forming the appendix, but even a case of political difference 

vYJi. 20 
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may sometimes happen in which states may reasonably, of their 
free determination, take that method of attaining the peace 
which is promised to men of good will* That however is rather 
a question of statesmanship than of the science of international 
law. It is enough here to urge that while that science, in ac- 
cordance with the general opinion of the world as shown by the 
limitations in arbitration treaties, does not always preclude action 
on claims not given by positive law being taken on independent 
responsibility, such action ought always to be preceded by the 
most scrupulous examination of the justification for it. 


The Alleged Inherent Rights States. 

The common classification of the rights of states has been 
into those which are inherent in them and therefore absolute, 
and those which arise to them from express or tacit convention 
and from contract. I will quote the language in which it is 
described by Ilivier, one of the most accomplished jurists who 
have employed themselves on international law. 

^^These rights of self-prciservation (comervaHon), respect, independence 
and mutual trade, which can all be carried back to a single right of 
self-preservation, ai’e founded on the very notion of the state as a person 
of the law of nations. They form the general statute {hi) of the law 
{droit) of nations, and the common constitution of our political civilisation. 
The recognition of a state in the quality of a subject of the law of nations 
implies ipso jure the recognition of its legitimate possession of those 
rights. They are called the essential, or fundainental, primordial, absolute, 
permanent rights, in opposition to those arising from express or tacit 
conventions, which are sometimes described as hypothetical or conditional, 
relative, accidental rights. The authorities differ in referring to one or 
another of them the fi^gal rights {facultes) which are their manifestations. 
Those differences are scarcely more than external; there is agreement at 
bottom. Every act which violates an essential right is a breach of the law 
of nations, an international crime or misdemeanour. The state injured 
hiis the right to demand reparation and satisfaction, and to compel the 
offending or responsible state to give ith*’ 

Evidently the conditional or relative rights of this quotation 
are those comprising what we have describe/i as the modus 
vivendi between states, from which legal claims spring, and tKe 

c 

^ Rivier, Principes du Droit des Gens^ t. 1, p. 257/ 
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essential or absolute rights serve the purpose of the political 
claims of states, in justifying in certain cases action which the 
strict legal rules entering into the modus vivendi would not 
authorise or would even condemn. But it may be questioned 
whether rights so inherent in a state that they are founded on 
its very notion can properly be admitted. 

Natural persons may have inherent rights, that is, rights to 
be ordinarily enjoyed within the definition given to them by the 
law of the land, but which are so sacred as in extreme cases to 
warrant revolutionary resistance if that law does not adequately 
recognise them. The right of association is one of them, but it 
is one over which the laws of all countries find it necessary to 
exercise a very real control, so much greater is the power of an 
association for evil than that of its individual members. But 
states are nothing more than associations of natural persons, 
acting too outside the salutary control of national law. Surely 
then the natural right of association is pushed to an intolerable 
extent when men are deemed to be empowered by it to give 
absolute rights to their creations in the international world ; for 
instance, to give to a state an absolute right of self-^preservation, 
in circumstances analogous to those w^hich would justify a well 
ordered state in dissolving an association which had been erected 
within it. Surely also it is a logical error to assume, because 
states are moral persons and therefore capable of rights equally 
with natural individuals, that they must have the same rights as 
natural individuals. 

Again, the doctrine of absolute rights threatens to lead to 
no practical result for states, as it would lead to none for men if 
there was not the law of the land over them to measure their 
rights in all ordinary cases. Wolff, to whom more than to any one 
else international law is indebted for that doctrine, taught that 
states have a right to those things by means of which they may 
avert their destruction and what tends to it, or without which 
they cannot perfect themselves or avoid wliat tends to their im- 
perfection. But what two states deem that they require in order 
to avert their destruction or to promote their perfection may be 
incompatible, and then the doctrine gives only a clashing of equal 
rights. To meet this Wolff taught that every nation is free, 
and that by virtue of natural liberty every one must be allowed 

20-^2 
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to be the judge of his own actions, so that the right of a nation 
to what other nations naturally owe it is one which it must not 
enforce against the will of the latter. That view might receive 
support from what Thomasius had taught not long before, 
that the only duties which can be enforced consistently with 
justice are those which arise from the maxim “ do not to others 
what you would not wish them to do to you,’’ in other words, 
that negative duties alone belong to justice, affirmative ones 
being permanently relegated to the domain of morals^. But 
it would prohibit all political action by states, and while it is 
needless to say that it has not been carried out in practice, it 
must be added that most of those writers who admit absolute 
state rights have not even in tlieory adopted Wolff’s negative 
conclusions, but have laboured to reconcile their doctrine with 
positive results by various unsatisfactory methods, one being 
that of a further plunge into the arbitrary in order to establish 
a hierarchical order of rights, indicating wliich must give way 
in the event of their clashing. That system reaches its climax 
wlicn the right of self-preservation is made to swallow up all 
the others, as is done by Bonfils and llivier. Le droit de con- 
senation^ the latter says, est le premier des droits essentials; il 
Ics rhnme tons. And he goes on to quote from Bonfils: cn 
realite il iHy a pioiir les Hats^ personnes naturellcs et necessaires^ 
(ju^un scid droit primordial^ nn senl di'oit fondiimental, le droit 
a V existence*^. This, as well as the prominence given in practice 
to the plea of self-preservation as the warrant for political action, 
justifiable and unjustifiable, will oblige us to consider that alleged 
inherent right in some detail. 

In the mean time a further observation must be made on 
the doctrine of inherent rights. Distributive justice, which is 
practically equivalent to the natural law of certain philosophical 
schools, is the only source from which rights other than legal 
ones can be derived either to individual men or to states^ In 

' WolfF, JiLs genthim methodo scwniifica pertractatum (1749), §§32, 34, 
37^ 158. As to Tliomiisius (1705) see Lorimer's Institutes of Inter- 
national Law^ book 1, cliap. xi. r 

2 llivier, u.s., quoting* Bonfils 241. 

3 Justitia ea.'pkirio' maintains men or states in the enjoyment of those 
legal rights {facultates) wliich belong to them under the distribution of 
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states which have attained the European standard and form of 
civilisation the nature of individual men is so fixed that certain 
decrees of justice about them may also be regarded as fixed, for 
instance, that which excludes slavery except as the punishment 
of crime. Hence there may be inherent rights, as that to 
personal freedom. But the nature of states has varied in 
hiwstorical times, and may again vary. The evolution of society 
proceeds much faster than the evolution of man. Hence inherent 
rights of states, could they be admitted, would have but a 
relative degree of fixity. And indeed we find that while the old 
writers on natural law contemplated their results as being 
applicable to all independent human groups, by the very fact of 
their having no common superior, the tendency now is to treat 
international law as being relative to what is called “the modern 
state.'” Perhaps however that state is not fixed enough to make 
it wise to endow it with inherent rights, instead of working out 
each problem which concerns it on its particular merits. 


The Alleged Inherent Right of Self-Preservation. 

The objections which we have urged against the general 
doctrine of the inherent rights of states must now be follow^ed 
by an examination of the one of those riglits whicli is recognised 
on all hands as being the most important, that of self-preserva- 
tion. We will take the account of what we oppose from Rivier, 
Junwris causa^ aiid especially because of his authority in Roman 
law, the doctrine of which with regard to individuals has been 
made a foundation for what is asserted in the case of states. 

Rivier s/iys, conflict arises between tbe rig*ht of self- 
preservation of a state and the duty of that state to respect the right of 
another, the right of self-preservation overrides the duty, Fnmum vivere. 
A man may he free to sacrilico hiuiself. It is never permitted to a 
government to sacrifice the state of wliich the destinies are confided to it. 
The government is then aiitliorised, and even in certain circumstances 

such rights existing in the society of which they form part. Distributive 
justice {attributriM) regulates that distribution. Its province lies de lege 
fereMdOy or, occasionally, in pointing out that in a particular case relief 
ought t{y be given from the operation of a legal rule which it would be 
inconvenient to modify generally. 
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bound, to violate the right of another country for the safety {mlut) oi its 
own. lliat is the excuse of necessity, an application of the reason of 
state. It is a legitimate excuse*.” 

We will here pause to remark that an argument which may 
be good as between a state and a government entrusted by it 
with its destinies is not necessarily good between it and that 
government together and another state ; or we may put it that 
no state can entrust its government with wider powers than 
itself possesses. But Rivier adds : 

^^The excuse of necessity has always been allowed to private persons; 
a fortiori it will not bo refused to states. — Ulpian, 1. 20, §3, Ad legem 
Aquiliarn, 0, 2: Item Laheo scribit cum vi ventoruni' navis impulsa esset in 
fanes anclioraram alterius et nautm fanes prcecidisscntj si nullo alio modo nisi 
preedsis fmiihus e.vplimre se potiiif nullam acti07iem dandam. The same, 
1. 40, § 1, same title 

In the case so put by Labeo there seems to have been an 
accidental physical entanglement of two ships which had to be 
ended in one way or another, but the cases in which the right 
of self-preservation is invoked to justify the political action of 
a state are those in which action clearly aggressive in its external 
cJiaracter, and not demanded by any physical necessity, is asserted 
to fall in its intrinsic character within that right. There, what- 
ever may have been the Roman law, Britisli law does not permit 
a man to ward off danger from himself by transferring it to an 
innocent person. If he has preserved himself by action externally 
aggressive against another, he cannot justify his action as in- 
trinsically defensive unless the person against whom it was 
directed was in hxult towards him. Tims it has been held in 
England that, whem a shipwTccked crew' is in danger of starva- 
tion, it is not lawful for them to kill and eat one of their number, 
how'ever pressing the necessity®. And it lias been held in 
Scotland that a ship, in harbour during a gale and in want of 

^ Principes da Droit des GenSy t. 1, p. 277. 

* lb., p. 278. 

® Queen v. Dudley and Stephens, 14Q.B.D. 273; decided unanimously 
by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Justices Grove and Denman, and Barons 
Pollock and Huddleston. Their lordships stated that they had Justice 
Stephen’s authority for repudiating an inference in favour of the Contrary 
opinion which had been drawn from some passages in his writings : p. 286. 
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searooin, may not cut the ropes of another ship and send her 
adrift even though it is her only means of escape, but must pay 
compensation ^ Liability to suffer hurt, whether in person, in 
property or in rights, and whether by sentence of law or by 
private action which the law permits, presupposes a duty violated 
by the person who is to suffer it. When a small injury is 
inflicted in obedience to an almost irresistible impulse, the law 
may overlook it, but in principle we may not hurt another or 
infringe his rights, even for our self-preservation, when he has 
not failed in any duty towards us. 

Self-preservation, when carried beyond this point, is a natural 
impulse, an effect of the laws to which human nature is subject 
in the stage of advancement to which it has yet attained. But 
the office of jural law is not to register and consecrate the eff ects 
of the la^vs of nature, but to control them by the introduction 
of the principle of justice, w-here an unreflecting submission 
to the tendencies which in their untamed state they promote 
would be destructive of society. In that way human nature 
itself has been gradually improved, and we may hope will con- 
tinue to be so ; but the contrast between, on the one hand, the 
generalisations which express whatever with regard to self- 
preservation may be its actual condition from time to time, and 
on the other hand the rules to be enforced by governmenb on 
the same subject, funiish an instructive instance of the difference, 
too often overlooked, between the laws of nature, which are the 
generalised expression of wliat is, and jural law^s, which lay down 
w'hat is to be done^. In the case of a state the impulse or 
tendency which justice must control is not even that which arises 
spontaneously on the appearance of danger to natural life or 
individual welfare, but that wdiich arises from the secondary 
attachment formed to human institutions. No doubt the state 
is of all human institutions that to wdiich attachment is the 
most elevating to the emotions and the moral sentiments, 
especially when, as is the case of most states, its origin is so remote 
that the steps which have led up to it are forgotten, and it 

' Currie v. AUmi^ 31 Scottish Law Beportcr 314. See the article on 
that case in 6 Juridical Review 354 — 301, in which Mr W. Galbraith Miller 
criticises 'the common view of the Roman law. 

^ See above, p. 5. 
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wears the semblance of being a mould appointed by superior 
power for the feelings of its members to take shape from. Then 
those feelings, directed towards it, come nearest to pure altruism, 
having the smallest ingredient of satisfaction for ourselves or in 
our own work. Hut even then, although as a general rule we 
must admit the truth of Wolfit’s principle, that a state ought to 
preserve and perfect itself as an association of i ts citizens in order 
to promote their common good, patriotism should not allow us 
to forget tliat even our own good, and still less that of the world, 
does not always and imperatively require the maintenance of our 
state still less its maintenance in its actual limits and with 
undiminished resources. The first interest of a society, national 
or international, is justice; and justice is violated when any state 
which has not failed in its duty is sulyected to aggression in- 
tended for the preservation or perfection of another. 


The True International Right of Self-Preservation, 

What we take to be pointed out by justice as the true 
international I’ight of self-preservation is merely that of self- 
defence. A state may defend itself, by preventive means if in 
its conscientious judgment necessary, against attack by another 
state, threat of attack, or preparations or other conduct from 
which an intention to attack may reasonably be apprehended. 
In so doing it will be acting in a manner intrinsically defensive 
even thougli externally aggressive. In attack we include all 
violation of the legal rights of itself or of its subjects, whether 
by the oflending state or by its subjects without due repression 

^ RIvier g*ets a glimpse of this. Un etat peuf-il perdre son droit d 
feocisteucef en ctre declare dechu ? G'est a (juoi s'exposerait sans doute celiii 
qui violerait d*une maniere persisia7ite les 7’rffles du droit des gens, qui agirait 
contraii'ernent d toute bonne Jot, d toute hinnanite; il se mettt'ait auisi hors dii 
droit de.s gens, hot's la loi internutionale. Immediately however he seems to 
set up again tlie absolute right to existence, by asking mais qui serajugef 
Principes du Droit des Gens, t. 1, p. 25(>. If such a case arose, as it may 
arise with regard to Turkey, the states called on by the circumstances to 
deal with it must in the present imperfect organisation of the woidd be the 
judges ot their own political action, as the Great Powers wei‘e in 1815, 
when they justly determined to exclude Napoleon from the tliroiie oJf 
France, whatever other goveimment France might give herself. 
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by it, or ample compensation when the nature of the case 
admits compensation. And by due repression we intend such 
as will effectually prevent all but trifling injuries (de mmimis 
non curat lex\ even though the want of such repression may 
arise from the powerlessness of the government in question. 
The conscientious judgment of the state acting on the right 
thus allowed must necessarily stand in the place of authoritative 
sanction, so long as the present imperfect organisation of the 
world continues. If its legal rights or those of its subjects are 
concerned, and the necessity is not great and immediate, action 
on the right of self-preservation will seldom be conscientious 
unless arbitration has first been offered and refused ; and there 
may be cases of a political kind not wholly unfitted for 
arbitration. 

In illustration of this doctrine we will first refer to our 
section on Self-Defence on the open sea in time of Peace^^ in 
which some cases of preventive action on behalf of legal rights 
are discussed. Another illustrative case is that of the Caroline 
in 183vS. A large body of Canadian insurgents and United 
States sympathisers had collected in the state of New York, 
where they obtained small arms and twelve guns by force from 
an arsenal, fired shots across the river Niagara into British 
territory, and were preparing to employ the steamer Caroline 
for their own crossing. Thereupon a Ih itish force boarded her 
while at her moorings on the New York side, and sent her adrift 
down the falls of Niagara. The United States complained of the 
violation of territoiy, and said that it lay on England “ to show 
a necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choice of means and no moment for deliberation... also that the 
local authorities of Canada, even supposing the necessity of tlie 
moment authorised them to enter the territories of the United 
States at all, did notliing unreasonable or excessive, since the 
act justified by the necessity of self-defence must be limited by 
that necessity and kept clearly within it.**’ This was good law, 
except as to the emergency ’’s leaving no moment for deliberation, 
which seems to imply, but perhaps was not intended to imply, 
that the act was one which deliberation would condemn. 


^ Above, pp. 167 — 172 , 
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Choice of means there was not, for the United States govern- 
ment, even had there been time for applying to it, had already 
shown itself powerless, and a regiment of mili tia was looking on 
at the moment without attempting to interfere w ith the raiders. 
The British government justified the acts of its authorities, at 
the same time recognising the formal inviolability of foreign 
territory by expressing its regret, and the incident was allowed 
to drop. As Hall points out, it was better for the United 
States themselves that the formal violation should occur, than 
that the lawlessness existing in their territory should be suffered 
to produce consequences for which they might have been held 
responsible^ 

Examples of the same character as the seizure of the 
Caroline have been given by the United States. In 1817 
adventurers, acting in the name of the insurgent Spanish 
colonies of Buenos Ayres and Venezuela, establislied themselves 
on Amelia Island in Florida, then belonging to Spain but very 
near the boundary of Georgia, and in tlie language of Mr Adams, 
United States secretary of state, ‘^assumed an attitude too 
pernicious to the peace and prosperity of this union and of its 
citizens to be tolerated.’’ The Spanish authorities made a 

1 In 1840 McLeod, a British siihject, was aiTested in the state of 
New^ York and tried for the sliare \vhi(*h ho had taken in the destruction 
of the Caroline, but was acquitted on an the state courts having- held 
that the adoption of his acts by the British governiuent as acts of shite w^as 
no defence before them. The federal government, on which a demand for 
McLeod’s release had been made by Great Britain, agreed in repudiating 
that view of the law, and an act of congress (29 August 1842) was passed, 
giving jurisdiction of such cases to the federal courts. The question 
whether a foreigner is answerable to the local jurisdiction for acts done 
under the authority of his state, in the course of an invasion in time of 
war, would have been liable to too plain a negative to he iviised; and since 
the authority of the state is the ground of the immunity there is no reason 
to distinguish, for this purpose, a violation in time of peace for self-defence 
from a w^arlike invasion. But in The Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. 
Blodgett^ 12 Metcalf 56, Scott’s Gases on Inteimaiional Law 308, it was 
decided that the order of a Rhode Island military officer, which the 
Governor of that state expressly refused to adopt, woi.ld not exempt the 
military inferior obeying it from the jurisdiction of the state of Massa- 
chusetts for the violation of its territory. ’Lhe reasoning c^miprehended 
the case of two independent states, and appears to have been just. 
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feeble and ineffectual attempt to recover possession of the 
island,” and the United States forces then occupied it by 
direction of President Monroe^ In 1818, Spain failing to 
restrain the Seminole Indians of Morida from incursions into 
the United States, the same president authorised General 
Jackson to occupy the Spanish post of St Mark’s, in the heart 
of the Indian country, with orders to deliver it up to its 
rightful owners on the andval of a competent force to defend 
it against those savages and their associates 

Perhaps the most memorable instance of political action on 
the ground of self-preservation, justifiable in our opinion, is that 
of the seizure of the Danish fleet by England in 1807. After 
the treaty of Tilsit there was good reason for believing that 
Napoleon and the czar Alexander, in order to ol)tain a great 
increase of naval powder against England, intended to compel 
Dexmiark, by force if necessary, to join them in the war. The 
British government demanded of Denmark the surrender of her 
fleet, offering the most solemn pledge that on the coiK-lusion of 
a general peace it should be restored in the siirne condition and 
state of equipment as when received. And on meeting with a 
refusal it caused the fleet to be captured by force of arms. 
Such a case is essentijilly similar to that of a belligerent lia\ ing 
sure information that his enemy, in order to obtiiin a strategic 
advantage, is about to march an army across the territory of a 
neutral clearly too weak to resist, in whicli circnmstfinces it 
would be impossible to deny liim the riglit of anticipating the 
blow on the neutral territory. The principle tliat tlie legal 
rights of a state are not to be violated without its own fault is 

^ 1 Wharton's DhjeM^ §^50 a. 

2 lb,, §o0b. In the same volume, §o0e, will he found information 
relating to the raids of Mexican Indians and wandering jMexioans on 
United States territory, which the United States authorities were unable to 
suppress without pursuing the offenders acrt)ss the frontier, passing for 
vast distances through wild country, which tliey claimed the right to do 
and to punish the offenders where found. Mexico does not seem to have 
seriously objected, and conventions for the reciprocal crossing of the 
frontier w^ere concluded. The case was one of which the occurrtuice must 
be rare, and although punishment is something beyond defence, the 
principle would seem to w;iirant the injured pai*ty in iniiicting it where 
the repetition of the offence cannot otherwise be prevented. 
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not really infringed, for when a state is unable of itself to 
prevent a hostile use being made of its territory or its resourcjes, 
it ought to allow proper measures of self-protection to be taken 
by the state against which the hostile use is impending, or else 
must be deemed to intend that use as the necessary consequence 
of refusing the permission. It is a pi’inciple of jurisprudence 
that every one is presumed to intend the necessary consequences 
of his actions. We cannot therefore subscribe to the condemna* 
tion which many continental writers have pronounced on the 
conduct of England in 1807. 

It is with relation to the particular topic of international 
law which we are now considering that the principle of policy 
which for centuries has been knowm and acted on as the balance 
of power must be discussed. That principle may be stated as 
requiring that every European state, either by its own strength 
or by that of a political s)^stem to wliich it belongs and on the 
assistance of the other members of which it can rely, shall be 
able to resist all attacks which any other state or system may 
make on it. As a corollary, any state or political system may 
be prevented, by war if necessary, from increasing its relative 
strength so much as to give it a decidedly preponderating 
strength in Europe. The justification of this principle, so far 
as it can have any, must lie in the expectation that any state 
or system Avill use such strength as it has in attacking its 
neighbours or encroaching on their rights. And it would be 
difficult to deny that there have been states as to the conduct 
of which such an expectation w^as well founded, so that other 
states were w\arranted in trying to reduce or limit the strength 
which they could command either in themselves or by their 
alliances, in order to secure their owm safety by a balance of 
power. It is more doubtful whether international practice was 
ever so bad that the expectation of attack could reasonably be 
founded on the mere possession of strength by a neighbour, 
without specific grounds for inferring his intention, and certainly 
now such general and a priori suspicion would be baseless. 
Kothing therefore savouring of the principle of the balance of 
power ought now to remain, except such precautions as in 
particular cases may commend themselves to a cool head not 
easily alarmed, Tiie natural growth of a nation in power, and 
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even the increase of its armaments in a fair proportion to its 
population and wealth and to the interests which it has to 
defend, must be looked on without jealousy, and without any 
attempt to check it, by those nations which by an inferiority of 
character or situation are destined to a decline in relative power. 
Growth by accession of territory presents a different question. 
The principle that any alteration of the map of Europe is a 
matter of legitimate interest even to the i^emotest member of 
the European state system, though no doubt the principle of 
the balance of power as a means of self-preservation had the 
chief share in its establishment, has, now at least, a force of its 
own, due to the general importance of justice in any assemblage 
of men or states which has the least pretension to be regarded 
as a society \ But it is only for the sake of justice that any 
right of interference with an accession of territory exists. 

Intervention, 

The term intervention is used in international law to 
express two very different cases of political action. One is the 
interference of a state in affairs pending between tw^o or more 
other states, the other is the interference of a state in the 
internal affairs of another state. Little remains to be said on 
the former after the observations which we have made on the 
principle of the balance of power. When the relations between 
any two or more states have either passed into war or reached a 
degree of tension clearly threatening war, to deny the right of 
any other state to intervene in support of justice would be to 
deny the existence of an international society. When an 
analogous situation exists betw-^ecn individuals in a nation 
provided with a police, if the police are not present, as they 
cannot always be, it is both the right and the duty of bystanders 
to put an end to a brawl or to intercept a blow^ by which a 
brawl would be commenced. Still more must this be at least 

^ See above, p. 48. Of course every state in turn which exacts a 
cession of territory after a successful war, or seeks to profit by the 
marriage or inheritance of its monarebs, denies that a third power has any 
voice in the matter. But every state in turn claims a voice in such 
matters when it deems it to its interest to do so. 
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a right among states not provided with a police, but having 
commercial and other interests unavoidably affected by a war in 
any part of the world, while it commonly happens that several 
of them have also separate interests connected with the quarrel 
or with the way in which it may be settled. In such circum- 
stances the motive for intervention is always present in more or 
less strength, and the general judgment of history has never 
condemned statesmen for acting on it, when it has been adequate 
to compensate the damage and risk attendant on widening the 
area of an international quarrel, and when the action taken on 
it has been consonant with justice. 

Intervention in the internal affairs of another state is 
justifiable in two classes of cases. The first is when the object 
is to put down a government which attacks the peace, external 
or internal, of foreign countries, or of which the conduct or 
avowed policy amounts to a standing threat of such an attack. 
The second is when a country has fallen into such a condition of 
anarchy or misrule as unavoidably to disturb the peace, external 
or internal, of its neighbours, whatever the conduct or policy 
of its government may be in that respect. 

Of the first class no better example can be given than the 
decision of the great powers in 1815 to exclude Napoleon from 
tlie throne of France, as a man the experience of whose conduct 
precluded belief in any protestations of peacefulness which he 
might make. With this must be strongly contrasted the 
attempt which during a few years after the congress of Vienna 
was made by the continental great powers to rule Europe on the 
principle of legitimacy. In the circular despatch which, on the 
occasion of the insurrection at Naples, the courts of Austria, 
Russia and Prussia dated from Troppau, 8 December 1820, they 
said that the powers have exercised an incontestable right 
in occupying themselves with taking in common measures of 
security against states in which the overthrow^ of the government 
by a revolt, even could it be considered only as a dangerous 
example, must have for its consequence a hostile attitude against 
all constitutions and legitimate governments.” This was to 
assert a right of self-preservation against the contagion of 
revolution ; to deny to a nation the right of establishing for 
itself free institutions, by force if they cannot otherwise be 
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attained, lest the example should be dangerous to autocratic 
governments in other countries. The true principle was expressed 
by Canning, when on 31 March 1823, on the occasion of the 
French intervention against the government which had been 
established by insurrection in Spain, he wrote to the British 
ambassador at Paris : No proof was produced to his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary of the existence of any design on the part of the 
Spanish government to invade the territory of France, of any 
attempt to introduce disaffection among her soldiery, or of any 
project to undermine her political institutions ; and so long as 
the troubles and disturbances of Spain should be confined within 
the circle of her ow'ii territory, they could not be admitted by 
the British government to afford any plea for foreign interference. 
If the end of the last and the beginning of the present century 
saw all Europe combined against France, it was not on account 
of the internal changes which France thought necessary for her 
own political and civil reformation, but because she attempted 
to propagate first her principles, and afterwards her dominion, 
by the swords” The system of the Holy Alliance tieated 
the international society as one for the mutual insurance of 
established governments, arid it was not until its defeat that 
‘Hhe modern state” of which so much is heard on the continent, 
and of w’^hich one essential characteristic is the distinction 
between a state and its government, fully emerged as the subject 
of international law^. 

In considering anarchy and misrule as a ground for inter- 
vention the view must not be confined to the physical 
consequences which they may have beyond the limits of the 
teiTitory in which they rage. Those are often serious enough, 
such as the frontier raids in which anarchy often boils over, or 
the piracy that may arise in seas in w hich an enfeebled govern- 
nient can no longer maintain the rule of law®. The moral effect 

^ We quote the last sentence only for the principle, without implying 
anything as to the historical accuracy of the judgment passed by Canning 
on the wars of the French revolution, further than that it W£is certainly a 
true judgment so far as concerns the part taken in those wars by Great 
Britain. ^ ^ See above, p. 58. 

® The piracy which acquired new vigour in the Levant during the long 
and devastating struggle for the independence of Greece was one of the 
justifications which Great Britain, France and Russia had for intervening. 
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on the neighbouring populations is to be taken into the account. 
Where these include considerable numbers allied by religion, 
language or race to the populations suffering from misrule, to 
restrain the former from giving support to the latter in violation 
of the legal rights of the misruled state may be a task beyond 
the power of their government, or requiring it to resort to 
modes of constraint irksome to its subjects, and not necessary 
for their good order if they were not excited by the spectacle of 
miseries which they must feel acutely. It is idle to argue in 
such a case that the duty of the neighbouring peoples is to look 
on quietly. Laws are made for men and not for cieatures of 
the imagination, and they must not create or tolerate for them 
situations which are beyond tlie endurance, we will not say of 
average human nature, since laws may fairly expect to raise the 
standard by their operation, but of the best human nature that 
at the time and place they can hope to meet with. It would be 
outvside our scope to pass judgment on present or recent cases, 
but it is by these principles that we must try such interventions 
as have taken place in Turkey, or as that of the United States 
in Cuba. 

i.et us now suppose that a state has intervened in the 
internal affairs of another, whether with sufficient justification 
or not: does that fact give to third states a right of intervention 
in the same affairs, on a principle sometimes advanced as that 
of intervention against intervention.^ We must say that the 
affairs in question have ceased to be purely internal from the 
moment of the first intervention, even if it was the body 
internationally recognised as the government wliicli called in the 
foreign aid. Tlie physical forces of two states are de facto 
concerned in them, and tliey have passed beyond determination 
by national power, in favour of which alone foreign power is 
called on to stand aloof. Third staters may thei'efore step in, in 
support of justice or of their interests so far as consonant with 
justice. 

It only remains to observe that the tender of advice to a 
foreign government, even about the internal affaii\s of its state, 
is not intervention and violates no right, though it is generally 
injudicious. Statesmen must remember that though govern- 
ments and states are different, and it is to states that the rights 
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given by international law belong, yet it is governments that 
they have to live with and whose susceptibilities they will 
therefore find it needful to consult. 


The Equality and Independence of States : the Great Powei's. 

The rights of equality and indej)endence are often reckoned 
among the inherent riglits of states. With regard to the first, 
semi -sovereign or dependent .states are manifestly unequal to 
sovereign or independent ones, and even the latter are ranked 
for ceremonial matters in an order of precedence, while it is not 
pretended that they are or ought to be equal to one another 
in the influence which accompanies strength. Their equality 
consists in the fact that in the received principles and rules of 
international law, other than those of a ceremonial nature, no 
distinction is made between great states and small, so that the 
influence of strength is only lawful when exerted in modes which 
the right of self-defence does not authorise those on which it is 
exerted to rcisist. Tims considered, and there is really no other 
way of considering it, the equality of sovereign states is mei*ely 
their independence under a different name. 

We are here irresistibly reminded of the existence in Europe 
of the gi-eat powers as a separiite and I'ecognised class, and are 
led to ask whether it can be reconciled with the equality and 
independ<aice which international law deems to belong to the 
smaller powers. There is no doubt that several times during 
the nineteenth century the great powers have by agreement 
among themselves made arrangements affecting tlie smaller 
powers without consulting them, and with the full intention 
that those ari*angements should be carried into effect, although 
it has not been necessary to resort to force for that purpose 
because the hopelessness of resistance in those circumstances has 
led to an express or tacit, but peaceable, acceptance of the decrees 
by the shites concerned. Ix)rd Salisbury described the grea t 
powers a s being, by virtue of the position thus assumed by them, 
thp jpgiftlrti.iirp of Eiirnpp. Ill a debate in the House of I-rOrds 
on the Cretan question and the attitude of Greece and of cei-tain 
British politicians wdtii regard to it, 19 March 1897, he said : 

21 
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do not take the ihtegrity of the Ottoman empire for a permanent 
dogma. It was established by the legislature of Europe ; it was established, 
it has been modified by them ; no doubt it will be modified again,.,. But 
what is done will be done by the consent of all the powers by which the 
integrity of Turkey was made part of European law. Much was said, 
not I think by the noble lord [Lord Kimberley] but by those who stood by 
him, in condemnation of the powem of Europe on this occasion. At least 
it niray be said for them that they are representing a continuity of policy, 
and that they are maintaining the law of Europe as it has been laid down 
by the only authority competent to create law for Europe, They have 
been defied by a state which owes its very existence to the concert of 
Europe. If it had not been for the coruiert of Europe tlie Hellenic 
kingdom would never have been beard of...,! feel it is our duty to sustain 
" the federated action of Europe. I think it has suffered by the somewhat 
absurd name which has been given to it — the concert of Europe — and the 
intense importance of the fact has been buried under the bad jokes to 
which the word has given rise. But the federated action of Europe — if we 
can maintain it, if we can maintain this legislature — is our sole hope of 
escaping from the constant terror and the calamity of war, the constant 
pressure of the burdens of an armed peace which weigh down the spirits 
and darken the prospeei;s of every nation in this ])art of the world.,..7'he 
engagements into w'hi<;h it enters must be respectxid. ...They must not be 
thrown over at the more w^ill of an outside power 

It would be impossible to put better the argument in fiavour 
of the position assumed by the great powers, and if each of their 
proceedings be considered separately, the ratification subserjuently 
conceded to it by the states affected saves it from being a sub- 
stantial breach of tlieir equality and independence, leaving it 
open only to the (diarge of a want of courtesy in manner. It 
stands as an example of politic.al action, not to be condemned if 
just. But when such proc^cedings are habitual they present 
another character. They then carry the connotation of riglit 
which by virtue of human nature accretes to settled custom, and 
the ac^|uiescence of the smaller powers in them loses the last 
semblance of independent ratification. We are in presence of 
the first stages of a proctvss which in the course of ages may lead 
to organised government among states, as the indispensable 
condition of their peace, just as organised national government 

‘ Times of 20 March 1897. 'The bad jokers to whdm Lord Salisbury 
referred should remember that, since we habitually speak of concerted 
action,’' music has no claim to monopolise the meaning of concert." 
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has been the indispensable condition of peace between private 
individuals. The world in which the largest intercourse of 
civilised men has been from time to time canied on has not 
always been distributed into equal and independent states, and 
we are reminded by what we see that it may not always continue 
to be so distributed. 

In the mean time the notion of sovereignty or independence 
has become tlie object of an extreme, possibly exaggerated, 
respect, which in speaking of the political action of states it is 
important to notice. The conclusion of a tieaty by which a 
state should restrict its action, with a due consideration of the 
benefits to be gained thereby and stopping short of reducing 
itself to a condition of semi-sovereignty, would probably be 
regarded by few or none in England in any other light than as 
an exercise of its sovereignty. Elsewhere however it is often 
regarded as being pro tanto a renunciation of its sovereignty, 
as though the honour and almost the independence of a state 
depended on its preserving the utmost possible freedom to act 
on every occasion, unfettered even by obligations of its own 
creation. This feeling, although we may deem it jealous or 
punctilious, often has to be reckoned with. It was conspicuously 
exhibited in the opposition which Great Britain has met with at 
various times in her elforts to introduce, by conventions witli 
other powers, a reciprocal right of visit for the suppression of 
the slave trade. And a notable in.staiu*e of it has recently come 
under our observation in tlie nauarks wliich have been made on 
the International Sugar Union of Dtrogeant mix kites 

fimpilci admlses en maikre de soiweralnete., la Convent hm de 
Bruxelles a cree au-dessus des Hats contrcuUints ivne. v&ritahlc 
aatorit^ internatlonale vrixvstie de pouvovrs propres. It is re- 
marked that the international unions previously existing for 
administrative purpose's, with tiieir head quarters at Bern or 
Brussels, have no functions but such as are simply consultative 
or ancillary to carrying out decisions. Tonies les Jins qiiil est 
uecessaire de prendre U7ie dvekrion^ c*est anx Hats inUrcssh ou 
a leiirs reprHentants r6unis en conference qiril appartkmt de statuer, 
Et en regie generals pour Hre ohligatoire cette decision doit^ con- 
formhiient mix usages diplomatiques., Hre prise a Vunanimitc des 
z^oix» But among the functions of the Sugar Union il en est qui 

21—2 
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comportent des decisions execiiiovres sans appeL II en est qui 
peuvent aboutir d des decisions definitives ou soiiveraines^. 

is the language of an able writer, not unfriendly to the 
Sugar Union, but pointing out, as a new and interesting step in 
the organisation of the international society, a peculiarity which 
in England was certainly not noticed as an international novelty, 
whatever consideration was given to its expediency. 

The Monroe doctrine proclaimed by the United States has 
often been cited as a parallel to the position asserted for them- 
selves by the great powers in Eui'ope, and the two are indeed 
alike in being claims to regulate, more or less, the aflairs of 
a quarter of the globe. But their relations to international law 
are diftereiit. The Monroe doctrine has not been systematically 
carried out by enforcing on the other American states arrange- 
ments in which they were not consulted, and tliere are signs that 
those states would not allow it to be so carried out. Con- 
sequently it must stand, at least for the present, as a policy 
which tlie United States are entitled to entertain so far as its 
application may in each instance be just, precisely as Great 
Britain and Russia have their policies for Central Asia ; and it 
would be beside the scope of the present volume to examine its 
origin and development. 

qA-9^1 note. J/kt 

Some facts relatnig to tlie growth of the anthority of tlio ^reat powers 
may usefully be giveiij as illustrating what is fast becoming a part of 
international law. Our Chuptrrs on the Ftnnciple.^ of International Law, 
pp. S)2 — 101, may be referred to. 

At the congress of Vienna in 1814 — 15 ‘^the committee of the five 
great powers” — Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia and Russia — was 
formally constituted ; and meetings of eight powers, being the five together 
with Portugal, Spain and Sweden, which had been parties to the alliance 
against France, were recognised. The final act was prepai’ed for signature 
by the eiglit, but was not signed by Spain, whicii among the reasons for 
refusing mentioned the facts that the plenipotentiaries of the five no 

power to determine the destiny of Tuscany and Parma without the 
concurrence of the Spanish plenipotentiary, and that the act included 

» 

^ N. Politis, V Organhation de C Union Internationale den Sucres ^ in the 
Eeime de Science et de Legislation Financieres for January, February, 
March 1804. 
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many articles which had not been reported at the meetings of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the eight powers.” 

In the war of 1815 the smaller powers took part, and claimed, hut were 
refused, admission to the conferences for settling the terms of peace. Tlie 
territories renounced by France and the pecuniary indemnity to be paid 
by her were placed by the treaty of 20 November at the disposal of the 
four great allies, who had determined their distribution by protocols of 
3 and 6 November ; and the other states submissively took the shares of 
territory and money thus assigned to them. 

At the congress of Berlin in 1878, Italy now' ranking as a great power, 
Servia and Human ia were raised to independence, and the indepen_^erice 
of Montenegro, already recognfeed by the other great powers, was 
recognised by Great Britain and Turkey. Tlie boundaries of Servia and 
Montenegro were enlarged and an cxciiange of territory w^as decreed lor 
Rumania, and it was provided that in all three redigion should be free and 
should not be a cause of incapacity. At the same time Turkey was 
recommended to enlarge the territory of Greece at her expense. Yet 
neither Rumania, Servia, Montenegro nor Greece was a party to the 
congress or to the tjeaty of Berlin, nor was Greece a party to the 
convention of 24 May 1881, by which the six great powers fixed with 
Turkey the limits of the enlargement which she was to receive ; and 
although what was treated as an acceptance of her new limits had been 
obtained from Greece, it was not recited in the convention. 

The position of Turkey is ambiguous. It is clear that the six, when 
they are agreed among themselves, treat her as a state on which their will 
is to be enforced : hence, since the great pow ers do not decide by the vote 
of a majority, it follows that at least in case of difforencie with her Turkey 
is not dealt wdth as a great power. But wlien she had arrived at an 
agreement with the six on the limits of the erilargernent to be given to 
Greece — and not by w'ay of simple acquit*scence, such as vvas shown by the 
small states in 1815, for she obtained tlie exclu.sion of Epirus from the 
cession recommended to her at Berlin — she ranked as a seventh great 
powder in imposing on Greece the terms so settled, as was practically done 
by the convention of 1881. 



Note to Chapter XIII. 

Page S04. The Art. 16 here quoted is that so numbered in 
the Hague ( Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes wliich issued from the Conference of 1899. When that 
convention Avas revised and enlarged at the Hague Conference of 
190f the article in question became Art. 38, and the following 
paragraph was added to it : 

Consequently it is desirable that in disputes reg-arding the above men- 
tioned questions [thofie of the inter pretatioji or application of international 
conventionii] the contracting powers should_, if the case shall arise [the failure 
of diplomacy to settle the dispute], have recourse to arbitration as far as the 
circumstiinces shall permit. 

It will be observed that this paragraph does not extend thc5 
class of questions pointed out as suitable for arbitration, though 
it states more expressly the desire that in questions of that class 
arbitration shall be employed. But a step in advance was taken 
by Art. 48 of 1907, which repeated Art. ^7 of 1899 with the 
following addition : 

In case of dispute between two powers, either of them may always 
address to the international bureau [the permanent administratire council 
established by the. necvt arHcle.\ a note containing its declaration that it is 
disposed to siibinit the difference to arbitration. The bureau must at once 
inform the other power of the declaration. 

By this, any power which is party to a dispute and is desirous 
of submitting it to arbitration is invited, without reference to 
the nature of the question involved, to test the pacific temper of 
its adversary by a formal appeal to the Permanent Court. The 
adversary may decline to admit that appeal, but the fact that it 
Avas made will certainly be an element in the formation of public 
opinion on the dispute. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PROTECTION OF SURJECTS ABROAD.* 

General Prinxnples. 

In speaking of national jurisdiction we have seen to how 
large an extent the persons and the rights and property of 
foreigners are left to it, provided that it be exercised witb 
integrity and impartiality and that there be no flagrant injustice 
in its methods or in the law enforced by it. The like conditions 
underlie the subjection of foreigners to the administrative action 
of the territorial government. If they are wanting either to the 
judicial or to the administrative department, the state to whicli 
a foreigner belongs has a claim to step in for his protection 
which often has this in common with political claims, that the 
justice which the foreign power demands for its subject is not 
measurable by definite rules. Often on the other hand the 
subject complains of the breach of a definite rule included in 
the modus vivendi of nations, and even where it is otherwise 
whatever pertains to justice in the case of an individual is 
nearly allied to the science of law', depending largely as it does 
on the general notions on which the peoples of European 
civilisation are agreed that legal and administrative procedure 
ought to be based. Consequently claims which are made in 
order to obtain redress or satisfaction for wrongs alleged to have 
been done to individuals, and which are not based on public 
rights, must as a whole be ranked with legal claims. Con- 
stituting as they do exceptions to the general rule of submission 
to the territorial jurisdiction or administration, they are perhaps 
of all parts of international law' that on w’^hich it is most difficult 
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to say anything precise, and are peculiarly fitted for arbitra- 
tion. .r' 

Vattel says, denied, 1st, by refusing to hear your 
complaints or those of your subjects, or to admit the latter to establish 
their right before the ordinary courts; 2nd, by interposing delays for 
which no good reasons can be given, and which are equivalent to a denial 
or still more ruinous; 3rd, by a manifestly unjust or partial judgment. 
But the injustice must be very evident and palpable h'* 

On this we may say that it must be evident and palpable to 
the general conscience of the peoples of' European civilisation, 
and not turn on the absence of some security to an accused 
person or a litigant which does not enter into the common law 
of those peoples, such as trial by jury or an equivalent to an 
English habeas corpus. Mr Evarts, secretary of state of the 
United States, wrote on 8 December 1877: 

It has from the very foundation of this goverunient been its aim tliat 
its citizens abroad should be assured of the guarantei^ of law ; that 
accused persons should be apprised of the S2>ecilic offern^e with which they 
might be (‘barged ; that th(3y should be (jonfronted with the witnesses 
against them ; that they should have the right to be hoard in their own 
defence, either by t})ein.seh^es or such counsel as they might choose to 
ernj>loy to represent them ; in short tliat they should have a fair and 
impartial trial, with the presumption of innocence surrounding them as a 
vshield at all stages of tlio j)roceedings, until their guilt should be estab- 
lished by compel (?nt and sufficient evidenc/e'^.'* 

To this may be added, from a despatch of Mr Blaine, 
^ June 1881, “ that an accused person shall be afforded an 
op})ortuTiity for a speedy trial-* *’; and from one of Mr Fish, 
27 December 1875, that the trial must be conducted without 
unseemly haste'^.” Unjust discrimination is repeatedly found 
among the complaints made in United States despatches ; as an 
example we may mention that a law^ by which the estate of a 
person dying in the country was to be confiscated unless the 
heirs appeared and claimed it, met with an urgent remonstrance 

* des Gem, 1. 2, ch. 18, § 360. 

2 2 Wharton’s Digest, 623. 

3 lb, 627. 

^ Tb. 620. ’Phis despatch was written on the occasion of the affair of 
the Virginias (see above, p. 171)* 
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from Mr Evarts, 4 September 1879, as an unjust discrimi- 
nation against citizens of the United States^ And Mr Bayard 
wrote, 21 May 1885, with reference to a debtor^s power of 
obtaining his release by making an assignment of his property 
for the benefit of his creditors, that ‘Ho close to an alien 
litigant some given channel of recourse open to a native, without 
leaving open some equivalent recourse, is a denial of justice*^.” 

When there has been a denial or failure of justice the state 
in which it has taken place stands as a unit to bear the 
responsibility of it. It cannot excuse itself by laying the fault 
on the judges or on a jury, howxwer independent of the executive 
its constitution makes them, or on the legislature, however 
defective its laws may be, or on the authoiities of a province 
which its constitution gives the central power no means of 
controlling while it prevents foreign states fi om having recourse 
to those authorities. In 1891 a mob at New Orleans, “as it 
would ap[)ear without any protest from state [I Louisiana] or 
city governments^,” broke open the jail and sliot or hung many 
persons, several Italian subjects among them, who wei*e suspected 
of the murder of the chief of the city police and of tam{)ei‘- 
ing with the jury which had acquitted them. The president 
expressed regret for the occurrence, and declared his purpose to 
recommend congress to grant an indemnity to the families of 
the victims, but the Italian government, quite rightly, demanded 
the prosecution and punishment of the leaders of the mob. 
This the president was unable to obtain, from the feeling in 
Louisiana and the want of power in the federal courts ; and the 
Italian government withdrew the demand for punishment ajid 
accepted a money indemnity instead. 

The grounds on which money compensation to the hunilies 
of the murdered Italians, and satisfaction to their govermnent 
for the outrage by the punishment of tlie criminals, were due in 
the instance just cited were that good will and due diligence on 
the part of the local authorities would have prevented the 

* 2 Wharton’s Digest , 025. The frequency of their citizens* dealings 
with the West Ir^dies and Spanish America is the cause of the United 
States despatches abounding on the subject of their protection. 

2 /5. 043: Van Bokkelen’s case. 

3 Thus the summary in JScott’s Oases on International Law, p. 328. 
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occurrenc^e, and that the necessary power in the federal courts 
would have ensured its punishment; But such grounds are often 
wanting when foreigners suffer in the course of disturbances 
beyond mere riots. During an insurrection the best will on the 
part of the state government, backed by the best laws, is often 
unable to prevent or to punish regrettable occuiTences. In 
those circumstances it is not usual for a state to indemnify its 
own subjects, and foreigners can have no better claim than 
nationals in a matter not generally recognised as one for 
indeninity; while the maxim nemo tenetur ad imposdbilia 
negatives any responsibility of the regular government for an 
indignity which the insurgents may have offered it out of the 
reach of its forces. Foreigners must even be content to submit, 
in common with nationals but not by way of discrimination 
from them, to those measures beyond the ordinary course of 
law or administration which the government may find it 
necessary to adopt for the suppression of the insurrection, so 
long as they do not conflict with humanity or with substantial 
justice. Every state in turn resorts to such measures when the 
necessity for tliem arises, and covers them CcV post facto by an 
act of indemnity if tliey^ are not provided for in advance 
by exceptional laws for extraordinary occasions. During the 
American civil war president lancoln suspendtal the writ of 
hahcas corpus^ claiming constitutional authority to do so under 
the so-called war power, which the Supreme Court, of course 
ineffectiially, denied him. Earl Russell complained on behalf of 
British subjects, but ultimately and rightly acquiesced. The 
measures for putting down insurrection might be frustrated if 
governments had any other duty towai’ds foreigners than to see 
that they are apj)li(id to them on an equality with nationals, 
without undue harshness, and with reasonable grounds in the case 
of each person. If, while governments observe these conditions, 
they are in conflict with and ovemile any other authority of 
their state, as Lincoln did the Supreme Court, their position at 
the worst is that of having possessed themselves of power by a 
coup (riiat^ and international recognition is not denied to those 
who strike successful coups cretat, ♦ 
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Contractual claims. 

Coming now to a more pai'ticnlar condderation of the 
protection of subjects in respect of the contractual claims which 
they may have in foreign countries, we may first notice that the 
United States have been led, by the great extent to vhich their 
citizens have engaged in enterprises in countries where the 
security of civil rights has not been of the highest order, to 
adopt a very cautious policy. Mr Seward, secretary of state, 
wrote on 27 April 1866 : ‘‘ The people who go to these regions 
[South America] and encounter great risks in the hope of gi'eat 
rewards must be regarded as taking all the ciircu instances into 
consideration, and cannot with reason ask their government to 
complain that they stand on a common footing with native 
subjects in respect to the alleged want of an able, prompt and 
conscientious judiciary. We cannot undertake to supervise the 
ari'angements of the whole world for litigation, because American 
citizens voluntarily expose themselves to be concerned in their 
deficiencies k” This language points to a sparing exercise of the 
common right of interfering in case of a denial of justice, and 
we believe that such has been the practice of the United States 
where there has been no unjust discrimination against their 
citizens. 

In the case of contracts between their citizens and foreign 
governments the United States appear to go still further. 
Mr Fish, secretary of state, wrote with reference to such cases on 
27 June 1870: ^‘The department has usually limited its inter- 
position to authorising the proper diplomatiir agent of the 
government abroad to use his personal good offices toward 
obtaining relief for the claimant. The reason for this policj^ is 
that claims based on contract are supposed to stand upon a very 
different footing from those which arise from injuries to person 
and property committed by the authorities of any foreign 
government^’’ But this is not made an absolute rule. 
Mr Frelinghuysen, secretary of state, wrote on 17 January 
1884: There ^are also cases, but not common enough to form 

' 2 W}iartou*s Digeat, Ooo. 

* Ib. 656 . 
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a rule of action, where, the bonds of one government being 
wholly or largely held by the citizens of another, upon default 
thereof the government of which the creditors are citizens may 
endeavour by diplomatic remonstrance or negotiation to effect 
an international agreement between the two countries, pro* 
scribing time and manner of adjustment^’" And Mr Cass^ 
secretary of state, in a despatch of 25 July 1858, promised 
interposition on behalf of citizens whose contracts with foreign 
authorities should be declared forfeited, unless there has been 
a fair and impartial investigation in such a manner as to satisfy 
tile I Tinted States that the proceeding has been jiist^.” Possibly 
a distinction may here be intended between not enforcing a 
contract and allowing it to be declared forfeit. 

It appears to us tliat contracts with foreign governments 
ought not to be treated as forming a single class. We will 
repeat on that point language of which ten years" experienc*e 
and reflection have confirmed to us tlie justice. A distinction 
s(.‘enis to exist between the case of bonds tbrming part of a 
public loan on tlie one hand, and contracts such as those for 
concessions or the execution of works on the other hand. 
Interests of the latter kind usually enjoy regular protection by 
law, notwithstanding that a government is the defendant against 
whom relief is to be sought. There is a petition of right, a 
court of claims, or an appropriate administrative tribunal before 
wliich to go. The case is not essentially different from any 
other arising between man and man. The foreigner who has 
contracted with the government has not elected to place himself 
at its mercy, and the rule of equal treatment with nationals 
re(|uires that he shall have the full beneflt of the established 
procedure, while if in a rare instance there is no sikJi established 
procedure, or it proves to be a mockery, the other rule of 
protecting subjects against a flagrant denial of justice also comes 
in. But public loans are contracted by acts of a legislative 
nature, and w^hen their terms are afterwards modified to the 

^ 2 W harton’s JHgeM, 668. And see Mr Evarts, 31 Oct 1677, ad- 
mitting '‘an exception to the general rule” where the government in 
question does not hold itself amenable to judicial suit by foreign claimants 
on contracts made by it. 

- lb. 661. 
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disadvantage of the bondholders this is done by other acts of a 
legislative nature, which are not questionable by any proceeding 
in the country. If therefore the rule of e(pial treatment with 
nationals be looked to, the foreign bondholder has no case unless 
he is discriminated against. And if the rule of protecting 
subjects against a flagrant denial of justice be looked to, the 
reduction of interest or capital is always put on the ground of 
the inability of the country to pay more — a foreign government 
is scarcely able to determine whether or how far that plea is 
true — supposing it to be true, the provisions which all legisla- 
tions contain for the relief of insolvent debtor's prove tliat 
honest inability to pay is regarded as a title to consideration — 
and the holder of a liond enforceable only tlirough the inter- 
vention of his government is trying, when lie seeks that inter- 
vention, to exercise a dilferent i*ight fioiii tliat of a jierson whose 
complaint is the gross defect of a remedial process which by 
general understanding ought to exist and be efle(‘tiveb'” Hence 
we think that the assistance of tlieir state ought not to be 
granted to the bondholders of public loans, unless the defaulting 
government presumes to treat its internal and external debts on 
terms of inequality unfavourable to the latter. But we see no 
reason for not granting, on other contracts wdth foreign govern- 
ments, the same assistance whicli, on the general principles 
relating to the protection of subjects, is due to them when 
suffering the denial or failure of justice on their contracts with 
private persons. 

Hall however sees no difference in principle bet\veen what 
may be called the private contracts and the public loans of a 
government, though he admits a diflei'cnce in practice relating 
to them. And both Lord l^almerston and Lord Salisbury 
maintained the view^ that the right of intervention on lielialf of 
bondholders is unquestionable, although its exen‘ise ought to 
depend on the balance of considerations, the amount of loss in 
the particular instance being weighed against tlie general 
expediency of discountenancing hazardous loans. Continental 

^ Ghapterff on* the Frinciples of International Law, p. 107^ with sorae 
verbal alterations. 
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writers uphold such intervention as an important exercise of the 
right of self-preservation applied to the national fortune^. 

It remains to notice a special and we think wise rule of the 
United States. adopting a foreigner under any form of 

naturalisation as a citi^sen^ this government does not undertake 
the patronage of a claim which he may have upon the country 
of his original allegiance or upon any other government. To 
admit that he can charge it with this burden would allow him 
to call upon a dozen governments in succession, to each of which 
he might transfer his allegiance, to urge his claim. Under such 
a rule the government supposed to be indebted could never 
know when the discussion of a claim would cease®.'*’ 

^ RiA'ioi* says : La fortune des particuliers, tfujets de V Etaty foinne un 
6Ument de la rieke.sae et de la prosp&rit6 de r Etat mcme. 11 a interet au 
marntieny a laecroisfterrmit de cette fortune. Si done eUe eH compronme par 
le fait d'un J^Aat (Stranger cpii administre mal se.^ finaneeny tpH trahit la 
confiance que les particidiere ont eu en lui lor^qiiils oni munerit a ses eynprunU 
a dee conditions qui ne sont pas observeesy qui viole see engagements d tear 
egardy V ^tat auquel appartiennent les particuliers leses est eoidernnient autoris^ 
d prendre tears mtdrets en main de la maniere quiljugera convenable, T.l. 
p, 272 ; imder the ^euerai head of le droit de eonservation, 

® Mr Fish, 16 May 1871. 2 Wharton’s Digeaty p. 6-36. 
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Page 331. In 1902 Great Britain, Germany and Italy had 
outstanding pecuniary claims against Venezuela on behalf of 
their subjects, for injuries sustained in times of revolution, 
interest on bonds issued by the Venezuelan government for the 
construction of railwa^^s and other public Avorks, and special 
contracts with that government. These were enforced by the 
creditor states through operations which in Fart II of this work 
— War — pp. 15, 16, we have shown to have been, at least on the 
part of Great Britain and Gennany, rather wai* tlnin pacific 
blockade, l^y a note of 29 Dec. 1902 Di* Drago, the minister 
for foreign affairs of Argentina, drew the attention of the 
United States to these proceedings as thi eatening the indepen- 
dence of the smaller Americ^in republics. He was understood 
to deny that force can ever be properly employed against a 
government on Ixdialf of the pecuniary claim of a foreign subject. 
M. C^alvo circulated the note to a number of jurists of ditterent 
countries, witli a request for their opinions on it. The present 
Avriter, who was one of those so addressed, drew in reply the 
distinction contended for in tin* jjresent chapter betAveen jniblic 
loans and special contracts, only the claims arising from the 
former not to })e supported by inic rijational ibree^. Dr Drago 
had not in fact intended to go so far as had been understood. 
His developed doctrine is given in an article which lie contributed 
to the Revtie Ghurale de Droit International Public.^ t. 14, pp. 
251 — 287, and is as follows. As to interest in arrear on a 
public loan, it ought to be accepted as sufficient if foreigners 
and internal liolders rec’eive ecjual treatment (p. 267). Other 
pe<‘uniary claims against a government sliould be determined in 
its court.s, not by any sunnnary procedure (pp. 257, 266), and 
the time to be allowed for payment of the sum ad judged should 
be submitted to arbitration, in Avhich the debtor\s financial 
situation should be examined (p. 266), The award would have 
• 

^ The note and M. Cairo’s circular, with tlie replies to the latter, are 
printed in the Bevue de fX L et de L. a, 2me serio, t. 5, pp, 597 — 623. 
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the force of a treaty (p. 266), and Dr Drago seems not absolutely 
to exclude its enforcement maniimilitari (p. 261). This therefore 
ought to be taken as the true Drago doctrine,’’’ the name 
under wljich there lias been much conti'oversy. 

The question was brought before the Hague conference of 
1907 by General Porter, one of the plenipotentiaries of the 
United States, and Avas answered by the Convention respecting 
the Limitation of the Employment of Force for the Recovery of 
(on tract Debts, Avhich runs as folloAvs, in close agreement with 
the (hmerars proposition. 

Art. ]. The eontractiag powers agree not to luive recourse to armed 
force for the recovery of contract debts claimed from tlie government of 
one country by the government of another country as being due to its 
nationals. 

'fliis stipulation, however, is not applicable when the debtor state 
refuses or neglects to reply to an offer of arbitration, or after accepting the 
offer renders the setilement of the agreement of referenc.e iinpossihle, or 
after tlie arhit 2 *ation fails to conform itself to the award. 

Art. 2. It is further agreed that the arbitration mentioned in the 
se<iond paragraph of the iireceding article shall be subject to the pro- 
cedure laid down in Part IV, cluipter o, of the Hague convention ff>r the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 'Phe award shall (letcrmine, 
except wliere otherwise agreed between the parties, the A^alidity of the 
claim, the amount of the debt, and the time and mode of payment. 

It will be obserAcd that tiie coaveiitioii applies to all con- 
tractual debts, without any distinction between those arising 
from ordinary contracts and those arising from the issue of 
public bonds. Dr Higgins however justly remarks that ^Hhe 
abstention of ten states fi’om signature and the reservations in 
the case of f en others considerably weakens tlie force of this con- 
vention, especially as the vstates abstaiiiing or making i*esei'vations 
are mainly tliose against Avhom it has been found necessary to 
exercise Ibree in the past Argentina, (Tiiatemala and Salvador 
made the reser\ations whieli had been iiiniounced by Dr Drago 
in the cornniittee, excluding an appeal to arbitration on debts 
arising from ordinary contracts until the legal reiiiedies in the 
courts of tlie debtor state have been exhausted, and in the case of 
bonds of a national debt excluding in any circumstances military 
aggression, or the actual occupation of any American soil. 

^ The Hague Peace Conference.^, p. 192. 
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It remains to bo said that, by Art. 53 of the convention of 
1907 regulating the Permanent Court of Arbitration, that court 
is competent to settle the agreement of reference on the re(|uest 
of either party alone, when the dispute arises from contract del>ts 
claimed from one power by another power as due to its nationals, 
and all attempts to reach an agreement by diplomatic means 
have failed. This competence, and the discretion of the court 
to fix the time and mode of paying what is found due, are im- 
portant advances on the power of answering a legal cjuestion put 
to it by the parties in agreement for that purpose. 



CHAPTER XV. 

INTEROCEANIC SHIP CANALS. 


Thf. arrangements as to the Suez canal, and as to the 
intended ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by whatever route may be considered expedient V’ belong to 
international law not merely in the loose sense in which a 
knowledge of that law includes a knowledge of the principal 
contractual arrangements existing among states. Those canals 
are or will be of strategical and commercial importance so great 
that they could not be left simply as internal waters of the 
states through the territories of which they pass, nor on the 
other hand did the general interest allow of their being treated 
on the same footing as natural straits. A system therefore had 
to be elaborated in the case of the Suez canal, as the first, by 
the joint influence of facts and of negotiation ; and now that 
that system has been applied to the intended Ajnerican canal 
by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty between the two great North 
American powers, Great Britain and the United States, it must 
be considered as the 7nodus tuvendi cstal)lished for a class of cases, 
though a ^restricted one, and therefore as belonging to inter- 
national law in the naiTower sense as much as any other rule of 
that science in establishing which the concrete as well as the 
abstract has had to be taken into account. Some detail on the 
process of its elaboration n}ay be excused as an illustration of 
the growth of international law. 

^ The description in the preamble to the llay-Padncetote treaty of 
18 November IbOl. 
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The Pharaohs and Ptolemies contemplated a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, but the first recorded suggestion of a canal 
across the isthmus was made to Mehemet Ali in 1836, by two 
French engineers, old Saint Simonians. The pasha asked the 
advice of Prince Metternich, who postponed giving it till the 
plans should be reported practicable by the engineers consulted 
on behalf of Egypt ; and when this was done in 1838 he advised 
that the canal should be undertaken but neutralised by a 
European treaty, probably not attaching the strict meaning of 
neutrality to the term. The project however remained for 
a time in suspense, owing to the troubles which arose from the 
overweening ambition of Mehemet ; and when, at the conclusion 
of those troubles in 1841, the closure of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles to ships of w^ar while the sultan is at peace was 
embodied in the convention of London between the great 
powers, Metternich pointed out that convention to Mehemet 
as a precedent^. The first concession was made by Said Pasha 
on 30 November 1854 to M. Ferdinand de I^esseps, who in 
pursuance of it formed a company with statutes dated 5 January 
1856, fixing its scat {nvge social) at Alexandria but its adminis- 
trative, legal and jurisdictional domicile at Paris, and adopting 
for its regulation the principles applicable to Frendi society 
anonifjmes (arts. 8 and 73)'*. A second concession of the last 
mentioned date recognised the company, and declared (art. 14), 
subject to tlie sultan‘'s ratification which was necessaiy for l)oth 
concessions, that the canal and the ports dejjendent on it shall 
be for ever open, as neutral passages, to all merchant ships 
crossing from one sea to the other, without any distinction, 
exclusion or preference of persons or nationalities, on payment 
of the dues and observance of the regulations established by the 
company.''’ But nothing was said about ships of war. 

^ Sir Travers Twiss, in 7 72. de D,l, et de L.O. and in the Armuaire 
de riiiMitut de Droit fnteymational, pp. 114, 119. 

2 The effect of this is to make the nationality of the company Jtigyptian, 
wliile transferring- to France and French law tlie consequeTJces as to the 
internal management which would generally result from the nationality of 
a company. Se8 the Concesaiona, Conventioiw^ Stntuteii and Benolntions of 
the Suesi Canal Company, imth the BuUun^s Firman : Parliameut-ary Papers, 
Egypt, no. 6 (1870); c. 1410. 
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Two difficulties retarded the ratification of the concessions 
by the sultan, who in a matter of such worldwide importance 
could not well act without the approval of the powers. One 
was that the concessicins included not only the land re<juired for 
the canal and a freshwater communication which the company 
was empowered to make between it and the Nile, but also all 
the public land which should be irrigated and brought into 
cultivation by the company, subject after ten years to the same 
taxes as similar lands, an immense grant w hich w^as left indefinite 
by the maps referred to in the <*oncessioiis not having been 
really made. The objection raised to this establishment of 
a piactically French company as lord of the soil in the heai t of 
Egypt was ultimately met by the company’s abandoning to the 
pasha its right to the fresh w-ater canal and the land grant in 
connection w ith it, in consideration of indemnities of ten million 
francs for the former and thirty million for the latter. The 
other difficulty was Lord Palmerston’s desire that the (?anal 
should not be large and deep enough to admit line-of-battle 
sliips, to wdiich the Porte on 1 August 18GS direc’ted the pasha 
of Egypt to give effect, but to do so w^as found to be impractic- 
able because the size of merchant ships had increased so gi:*eatJy 
that to admit them and exclude line-of-battle ships w as uo longer 
possible, and the point was tacitly dropped. The final terms 
w'^ere embodied in a eontiact of February 186() between the 
pasha and the company, by art. 10 of which the Egyptian 
government reserved tlie rigid of “ occupying every position or 
strategical point w hich it should deem necessary for the defence 
of the country, such occupatio]i not to obstruct tlie iui\lgation 
and to respect tlie servitudes attached to the banks of the canal.” 
Tliis contract was confirmed bj^ the sultairs firman of 19 March 
1866, and the camd was opened on 17 November 1869. 

Thus wlien the Frarico-Geniian war broke out in 1870 the 
Suez canal was territorial w ater, suliject to no other modification 
of the usual, rights in sucli ^vater than an engagement not to 
exclude mercliant ships or obstruct their passage on any ground. 
The passing of belligerent ships of war through the canal wa^uld 
therefore be legally a breach of the neutrality (irf the Turkish 
empire, and whicliever party to the w^ar was not the first to 
pass through might complain of the others doing so, reserving 
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equal liberty for himself till the strict law should be applied to 
both. Nevertheless the ships of war of both belligerents used 
the canal without any complaint being made. And disputes 
having arisen about the compaiiy'^s tariff, an international 
commission assembled at Constantinople drew up, under date 
18 December 1873 and with the signatures of the delegates of 
all the maritime powers of Europe except Portugal, which 
abstained for other reasons, a scale of dues in which those 
payal>le for ships of war and transports w^ere inserted without 
any exception of belligca-ents. But those incidents, important 
as they were, could not be considered as suflicieiit to settle the 
question, and in the beginning of 1877 the shareholders of the 
company were naturally anxious at the evident approach of war 
between Turkey and Russia, which would raise the (juestion in 
the acute form resulting from the tenitorial powder being one 
ot the belligerents. By that time the British government liad 
become one of the largest shareholders, and inspired by that 
interest, by its duty as a great powca* to consider the general wel- 
fixre, and l)y the peculiar importance to it of the canal as furnish- 
ing the shortest route to India, it took action which was clearly 
political as distinguislied irom legal and was universally approved. 

The (‘ompany^s bulletin of 1J2 February 1877 pul)lished the 
following communication juade by the British government to 
the general meeting of shaixdiolders. An attempt to blockade 
or otht'rwisc interfere with tlie canal or its a.])proaches would be 
regarded by government as a menace to India and 

a grave injury to the commeix'e of tlie wa)rld. On both tliese 
grounds any such sie[), which they ho|>e aii<l lielieve there is no 
intention on the part of either belligerent to take, wa)uld be 
incompatible with tlie maintenance liy them of an attitude of 
passive neutrality.'’'’ An attempt by the British gt)V(a‘nnient to 
unite that of Fi’anc(i with its action led to no result, but the 
former having made to the Russian ambassador (May 6) a 
coinmimication similar to tliat made to the company, Prince 
Gortchakow replied (May that ‘M:lie imperial cabinet will 
neitlier blockade nor interrupt, nor in any way menace, the 
navigation of *010 Suez canal. They consider the canal as an 
international work, in which the commerce of the world is 
interested, and wliich should be kej>t tree from any attack.'” 
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On May 4 Lord Derby made known in the House of Lords 
a determination to maintain the free passage of the canal for 
British ships of war, whereupon M. de Lesseps proposed to him 
to seek an international agreement on the subject, but Lord 
Derby answered that the proposal was “ open to so many 
objections of a political and practical character that 
government] could not undertake to recommend it.’’ And he 
intimated to the Porte and to the khedive (to which rank the 
pasha of Egypt had been raised in 1867) that II.M.’s govern- 
ment would expect them to “ abstain from impeding the 
navigation of the canal, or adopting any measures likely to 
injure the canal or its approaches; and that [they] were firmly 
determined not to permit the canal to be made the scene of any 
combat or other warlike operations’.” 

The general acquiescence in the principles thus laid down 
by Great Britain and Russia, and the use of the canal, subject 
to them, by both Russian and Turkish ships of war, established 
an uncjuestioned understanding that no hostilities or warlike 
operations should take place in the canal, tliat its mouths should 
not be subject to blockade, that on that footing the canal should 
be free to ships of war of belligerents, and that tlie territorial 
powder, if a belligerent, should stand in those respects on the 
same footing avS any other powder. From these lines there has 
not since been any deviation, though more had to happen and 
be determined before their embodiiiient in a convention. Con- 
trasting the system with that in force for the Sound and Belts, 
we see tliat the territorial power, if belligerent, enjoys a protection 
from hostilities in the artificial strait and from blockade at its 
mouths which is entirely wanting to him in the natural straits; 
that neutrals may profit by that pi’ohibition of blockade in cases 
where, if tlie strait wei’c a natural one, they would have no 
security for their commeixie but that resulting from the territorial 
character of the w^ater which might otherwise be the scene or 
base of a given opciation ; and that on the other hand the 
territorial power is obliged to permit the free passage of his 
enemy, which in a natural strait he is not-^, 

’ Annuairey 1871)/B0» pp. 112^ 126; Parliamentary Papers, Egypt, 

tio. 1 (1B77), and Russia, no. 2 (1877). 

2 3 ^^ above, p. 167. 
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In the summei* of 188 ^ the insnrrectioiiary movement of the 
Egyptian army under Arabi Pasha was generally considered to 
threaten danger to the canal. Arabi had expressed his intention 
of respecting its immunities, but the same confidence could not 
be felt in the intentions of a revolutionary government, and of 
leaders not yet firmly seated in their places, as in those of rulers 
tested by experience and holding a responsible position in the 
commonwealth of nations ; and confidence is the life both of 
statesmanship and of trade, A conference was sitting at Con- 
stantinople on the means to he taken for restoring order in 
Egypt. Signor Mancini, the Italian minister for foreign aflairs, 
had desired from the first that it should undertake the preparation 
of a complete international agreement \yith regard to the canal, 
but he did not succeed in getting its object so extended. When 
the danger to the canal was considered to have become iminiuent, 
England invited France and Italy to join her in measures for its 
protection. M. de Freycinet agreed, but the French chamber 
threw out his bill for a pecuniary credit for tlie purpose, and liis 
ministry was replaced by that of M. Duclerc. Mancini also 
agreed, but only on condition that the ])rotection should take 
the form of a maritime police in which it should ho open to all 
interested powers to join, and that operations on land should be 
reserved for a further understanding in case they should l)ecome 
necessary. At the twelfth meeting of the conference the Italian 
representative made a proposal in that sense, so worded as to 
seem to point to a permanent international maritime police for 
the canal. At the fifteenth mee^ting Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Turkey adhered to the proposal ; and England did so also, 
but on condition of the measure being only temporary, and 
reserving the right of any ])ower to land troops for ttie security 
of the canal, and, ex])ress1y, her own military operations under- 
taken with a view to the restoration of the khedive\s authority. 
But the conference was already moribund ; joint action by all 
the powers for tlie protection of the canal could sc*arcely be 
hoped for by the most sanguine; and l^ince Bismarck had 
objected to a mandate for action being given by all the powers 
to some of th<?in, because it would, he said, create an unlimited 
respoi^sibility for the measures resorted to, without control over 
them and without the possibility of withdrawal,’’ The isolated 
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action of England remained Jis the only practicable course, and 
in spite of the formally correct protest of M. de Lesseps Sir 
Garnet Wolseley'^s expedition entered the canal at Port Said, 
sailed tlirough it to Ismailia at its centre, there disembarked 
troops and munitions of war, and made Ismailia the base of the 
operations which resulted in the victory of Tcl-el-kebir and the 
occupation of Cairo. 

These were warlike operations, such as by the general under- 
standing since the Riisso-Turkish conflict were to be excluded 
from the canal. The party against which they were directed 
was the actual government of Egypt, and although it was a party 
of insurgents against a legitimate ruler, yet on that ground to 
pretend tliat they were merely operations of police would be 
equivalent to denying the name of war to Waterloo. But the 
other powers received them with tacit acquiescence, vvhich must 
be taken to have shown that no understanding w^ould l>e allowed 
to interfei-e witli the task of protecting the (‘anal, wlien under- 
taken in case of necessity and in good faith, and carried out with 
no serious disturbance of commerce. 

The occupation of Egypt by England, and luvr refusal to 
renews the dual control in that country wdiicli England and 
Prance had enjoyed before Arabics insiiiTection, hxl to f.ord 
Granville's circular of 3 January 1883 to the po\vers in w hich, 
among other things, he stated the leases of an international 
agreeinent with regard to the canal which H.M.\s government 
thought miglit be concluded with advantage. It is not nccessarv 
to suppose that he thought difterently from Lord Derby of the 
political and practical objections to wliich the proposal of such 
an agreement might be open, but it was plain tliat the otlua- 
g<>vernments would recjuire some more express scicurity for the 
freedom of the (*aual, now^ that it had practically fallen into the 
hands of a strong state, than they had beca? (xmtent with while 
the territorial povver, virtual as well as nominal, wars a wxaik one. 
From this date therefore the (|uestioii of fixing the legal system 
of the canal by treaty w as regularly before tlie world. In 1885 
a commission of delc'gatcs met for the purpose at Paris, Spain 
and tlie Netherlands, and Egypt with a consultative voice, being 
represented on it as well as the great jiowors including Turkey. 
Tile result was a draft to which the only objections were made 
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by England and Italy. The most important objection related 
to an article prohibiting acts of war, or preparatory to operations 
of war, being done in the approaches to the canal or in the 
territorial waters of Egypt.’** England and Italy desired to 
substitute in the ports of access, as well as within a radius of 
three sea miles from those ports'”; while the otlier powers, in 
maintaining the words objected to, reserved the extent of the 
territorial waters of Egypt for an ulterior agreement. The 
Russian delegate, M. Hitrovo, had maintained, in the sitting 
of 11 June, that ^^the treaty would be illusory unless the 
approaches of the canal wei^e made to comprise a neutral passage 
through the Red Sea into the Gulf of Aden.'*'* Afterwards the 
negotiations were resumed between England and France, who in 
October 1887 agreed to an amended draft, whicli w as signed by 
Turkey and the otlier powers on October 1888 and is known 
as the Suez Canal Convention. 

The ratifications were deposited at Constantinople on 
22 Dec. 1888, but not exchanged. At the (‘onference in 1885 
M. Barreie, one of tli(3 French delegates, as reporter of the 
drafting committee, slated that it had abstained from examining 
how^ far the treaty which it was preparing ivas compatilile with 
the tlien transitory and exceptional condition of Egypt. And 
at the close of the conference the Bi*itish delegates, in presenting 
such a draft as llieir government was prepared to accept, stated 
that tliey “^consider it tlieir duty to formulate a general reserva- 
tion as to llie ajiplication of its provisions in so far as they 
would not be compatible with tlie transitory and exceptional 
state in which I'^gvpt now exists, and as they might fetter the 
liber tv of their governnient during the occupation of Egypt by 
tlie forces of Her Britannic Majesty.” In 1887 Lord Salisbury 
accompanied his acceptance of the Anglo-FreMch draft by a 
renewal of that reservation, wliich it may be presumed has not 
been unconnected with the delay in the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the Suez Canal Convention. Now, by art. 6 of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 8 April 1904 respecting Egypt 
and Morocco, ‘^^H.B.M.’s governnient declare that they adhere 
to the stipulations of the treaty of the 29tli October 1888, and 

^ Parliamentary Papers ; Kgypt, no. 10 (1005), p. oOo ; Kg} pt, no. 1 

(1808), p. 00. 
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that they agree to their being put in force so it is to be 
expected that the ratific«ations will be exchanged, if they have 
not already been so. But whether with or without an express 
reservation, it must be considered that, in future as in 1882, 
rules having the freedom of the Suez canal for their object 
cannot be interpreted as hindering the protection of that 
freedom by the po^ver best able to give it, in good faith and 
with no avoidalde disturbance of commerce. 

The articles of the Suez Canal Convention may be sum- 
marised as follows. Art. 1 : The canal is to be open, in war as 
well as in peace, to ships of war and merchant ships of all flags; 
and is never to be blockaded. Arts. 2 and 3 relate to the 
security of the company’s property and of the freshwater canal. 
Art. 4: No act of hostility, or intended to obstruct the free 
navfgation of the canal, is to be done in the canal or its ports of 
access, or within three sea miles of those ports, even should the 
Porte be a belligerent power. Arts. 4 to 7: Particular pi^o- 
visions relating to ships, munitions and material of war, prizes 
and troops, which will interest us when we come to the laws of 
war. Art. 8: The duties of the representatives of the signatory 
powers in Egypt with regard to securing the freedom of the 
canal, now modified by the Anglo-Erench declaration above 
referred to. Arts. 9, 10, 11: The duties of the khedive and the 
Porte with regard to securing the freedom of the canal. The 
immunities of the canal are not to apply to measures taken for 
the purpose by the sultan, or by the khedive in his name, with 
their own forces, or to those which the Porte may concert for 
the purpose with the other powers. But in any case the 
measures are nc^t to be an obstacle to the free use of the canal, 
and permanent fortifications are not to be erected. Art. 12 : 
No power is to seek territorial or commercial advantages, or any 
privileges, with regard to the canal. But the rights of Turkey 
as tlie territorial power are reserved. Arts. 13 to 16 : Not here 
important, except that the convention is not to be limited by 
the canal company ’’s concession, which is one of 99 years. 

In dealing with the extension of the system thus estal>lished 
to tlie other, still future, artificial interoceanic waterway of the 
world, we are not concerned witli the negotiations and questions 
relating to tlie right to construct and regulate the latter. They 
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ended in the supersession of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
19 April 1850 between Great Britain and the United States by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 18 November 1901 between the 
same powers, and in the purchase by the United States of the 
half executed Panama canal, and a treaty between them and 
the new republic of Panama, through whose territory it passes. 
The result is that the United Sbites fully enjoy so far as 
concerns that canal, and enjoy as against Great Britain so far as 
concerns any other route which the intended waterway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans may take, the right of com- 
pletion or construction, as well as the exclusive right of 
regulation and management of the canal when finished; in short, 
a position combining that of the Suez Canal Company with that 
of the territorial power. For their conduct in exercising those 
rights the United States adopt by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
as the basis of what is called the neutralisation^ of the canal, 
‘^the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople for the free navigation of the Suez 
canal, that is to say: (1) The canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules, on terms of entire ecpiality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects, 
in respect of the cotiditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 
(2) The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of 
war be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed witliin it. 
The United States however shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disorder.^’ The remaining rules are 
practically similar to those of the Suez Ganal Convention relating 
to ships, munitions and material of war, prizes and troops, and 
to the security of the property connected with the canal, rule 5 
expressing that the provisions shall apply to waters adjacent 
to the canal within three marine miles of either end."’ 

To the system thus established for the Central American 
canal of the future the exj^ress assent of the Fairopean states has 
not been invited. Their assent may be assumed from their own 

^ It is not really neutralisation, since neutrality does not admit the 
passage of belligerent forces across the territory. 
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establishment of the same system in the old world, and because 
the concurrence of the two great powers of North America must 
carry for that part of the new world something of the same 
authority which the concurrence of the great powers carries for 
the old, especially with relation to a waterway so vitally 
affecting the communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of each. We may treat the conditions, under which 
interoceanic ship canals can be made conducive to commerce and 
all peacehil development, as being henceforth an ascertained 
part of international law. 
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Page 346. Mr Balfour made the following statement in tho 
House of Com in oils on 8 August 190t. ‘‘ No treaty lias been 

concluded with Germany on the subject, but Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy have not oidy, like Russia, assented to the 
khedivial decree, but have also undertaken not to obstruct the 
action of Great Britain in Hgypt, by asking tliat a limit t>f time 
be fixed for the British occupation or in any other manner, and 
agreed that the execution of the last sentence of paragrapli (1), 
as well as of paragrapli (2), of Art. 8 of the treaty of 29 < )ctober 
1888 shall remain in abeyance. On the other hand H.M.\s 
government have givcni an assiiranc:e to those powers that they 
guarantee to their commerce in Egypt most-favoured- nation 
treatment for thirty years — that they will res])ect the rights 
which in virtue of treaties, camventions and usages they 
Egy})t — that their schools in .Egypt shall continue to enjoy the 
same liberty as in the past — and that oilieials of tliose nation- 
alities now in the Egyptian service) shall not lie |)lac‘ed under 
conditions less advantageous than those applying to the British 
officials.” 71f/u'rS’ of* 9 August 1904. 

I^ige 348. We have it on the autliority of Sir ^Ialc*ohn 
Mcll wraith tiiat the statement aliout the Council of Ministers in 
Egypt, wliich in tlie first cxii tionof this volimie was quoted from 
the 7^hfies‘ in the note on p. 331, is witliout fouiuialion, and 
that the prizes wliich they were escorting through the canal 
were released by tlie Russians becausc‘ coal had not been oificialiy 
declared coiitrabaiid at the date of the captures 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 

BEING AN ARTICLE WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS FOR OCTOBER 1896. 

article is rep'tnnied as it stood, its substance beinp still applicable. 
The reader is referred to pages 302 — 305 abovef] 

1. International Arbiti'ation contrasted with 
International Govei'nrnent, 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, Henry IV of 
France and his minister Sully were busy elaborating what they 
called the Great Design. Christian Europe, excluding Muscovy, 
was to be formed into an organised body with a government — 
legislative, judicial, executive — liacked by a common force of 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand soldiers and one 
hundred and seventeen great ships. For this purpose its 
political boundaries were to be rearranged in a very thorough- 
going manner, so that six hereditary and six eh ctive crowns with 
three lepublics should form the fifteen states of the federation, 
sufficiently equal in strength to secui'c its stability. Even the 
internal affairs of tlnise states were to be so far subject to the 
common government that domestic wars of religious and poli- 
tical factions should be prevented equally with international 
wars. The king and the minister well knew that such an 
institution could only be established by force, and it may be 
doubted whether they dreamed of its establishment as possible 
even as the result of the enterprises which Henry was preparing 
when the knife of Ravaillac ended his life. 
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But even the visions with which kings and ministers amuse 
themselves require some explanation when they depart so far 
from the common. Arbitration and mediation were not un- 
known. There has never been a time in history when they 
were unknown, and they had often been the instruments of 
maintaining peace. \^Tiy, then, did Henry and Sully not take 
them as tlie basis of the method by which they dreamed of 
securing perpetual peace ? The answer is that the renaissance 
had not quite spent its force, and the renaissance, like France 
herself^ w^as bold and logical. Over independent states there 
could be no power to enforce submission to arbitration or per- 
formance of an aw ard, nie patli which had led to the existence 
of so much social order as was enjoyed within a state was 
the submission of individuals to government. Ferpetual peace 
could not exist between states unless they, too, submitted 
to some government, sacrificing a part of their independence 
to found an ordeied commouwa^alth of nations. At the same 
time the slow^ processes of evolution liad not been studied; 
w hat the best spirits of that age saw to be ultimately necessary 
they could not l)elievc to be immediately impossible. 

The vision of the Great llesign long haunted thinkers, 
though statesmen had done with it. Saint Pierre, Benthan), 
and Kant in the eighteenth century — even Saint Simon in the 
opening of tlie nineteenth — formed projects of perpetual peace 
founded on the submission of states to government, though, 
not having armies at their back, they could not imitate their 
illustrious forerunam\s by proposing the preliminary I’earrange- 
ment of Cliristendoin. But now' thinkers, too, are no longer 
under tlie spell- Hiey have turned frt)m sketching imaginary 
international governme nts to the more practical, or more im- 
mediately jiractical, task of promoting international arbitration. 
Two powerful causes liave contributed to this change of line. 

First, the idea of national independence has groivn so much 
in strength that twen a theorist w'ould now' hesitate to advocate 
the surrender of any part of that independence. Tlie world 
of Henry and Sully was one in which a very large number of 
men, including many of the best and most earnest, felt them- 
selves nearer, even for purposes of action, to foreigners of tlieir 
religion than to tiieir fellow-countrymen of a difierent religion. 
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Of this state of things the only remaining trace is the senti- 
ment which would disturb national politics in order to restore 
the temporal power of the papacy — a sentiment of such limited 
influence that it may be regarded as one of those exceptions 
which prove rules — the rule in this case being the supremacy 
of the state tie in the modern world. Again, in the time of 
Henry and Sully the liberties known and valued in the larger 
part of Europe were chiefly provincial and municipal liberties. 
If these were left untouched, a province or a city bore with 
equanimity its transfer from one larger political aggregate to 
another, in neither of which was it allowed much influence on 
the conduct of the greater affairs of state. Ihit now every 
Christian country is permeated by a national life; its people 
are powerful and conscious factors in determining its inter- 
national attitude, even though their powder to do so may not be 
recognised in its constitutional forms ; they are deeply attached 
lo the independent national existence whicli they feel to be their 
own existence. 

Secondly, abundant experience of international arbitrations 
has proved that the awards given in them are generally carried 
out. Logic may reiterate the warning that there is no security 
for their being carried out, but the theoretical imperfection of 
arbitrations aiising from tliis cause is not: felt to be practically 
a great deduction from the value of the service which they can 
render to peace. 

The two causes \vhicli have been noticed may be summed 
up by saying that thinkers have turned from schemes of inter- 
national government to promoting international ar1)i{ ratio] i, 
be(*ause the surrende]- of any part of national inde])endence is 
felt to be at once less possil)]e and less necessary. 

Here?, however, before I h?ave the subject of international 
government, I wa^uld guard myself agiinst being supposed to 
imply that tlie ultimate destiny of civilisation will not be in that 
dii'ectioi). What is ch?ar is tliat an ordered commonwealth of 
nations will not come about by coustitution-mongering, but ‘it 
is not clear that evolution is not working for it. I..et anv one 
consider the authority which during the preseiit century has 
been assumed by the great powers of Europe, and exercised 
by them at the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, and at that of 
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B€?rlin in 1878. Let him consider the prohibitions against 
exercising the belligerent right of blockade, to which powers 
not recognised as great ones have now to submit — as the 
Chilian insurgents of 1891, who were not allowed to blockade 
Valparaiso and Iquitpie, though their belligerent right in 
respect of contraband of war was not disputed ; and Japan, 
which was not allowed to blockade the treaty -ports of China, 
It will be difficult for him to resist the conviction that the 
tendencies are already in operation wdiich in a remote future 
may crystallize into some form of international government. But 
the hint, though it may be given, is not one on wliicrh it would 
be useful to enlarge. In certain matters of politics it is easier 
to look forward a thousand years than fifty. By observitig the 
point towards which the great streams of tendency in history 
converge, a glimpse may sometimes be obtained of a distant 
goal, but the route by which that goal will be reached will 
depend on those unpredictable combinations which we call 
chance. Your friend is in London; you have reason to believe 
that he is going to Edinburgh, but whether he will ti*avel by 
York, Leeds, or Preston depends on circumstances in his affairs 
of which you are ignorant. The streams of tendency may 
be dellected in their <‘ourse by obstacles wliich loom large 
for a time and then disappear in their turn. We may believe 
that a thousand years hence there will be a United States of 
Europe and a United States of all Ameiica, without pledging 
ourselves to the belief that that consummation will be sensibly 
nearer fifty year’s hence than it is now. Our duty in the 
interest of peace is to pin‘siie it on the line which at present 
is that of least rCvsistance, and that is certainly the promotioji 
of international arbitration without demanding an organised 
security that the awards of arbiti’ators will be obeyed ; in other 
words, without trying to convert international arbitration into 
international j udicature. 

2. Arhitration contrasied with Mediation, 

Having tUiis cleared the ground for our subject on one side 
by contrasting arbitration with government, it will be well to 
clear it on another side by pointing out the difference between 
VTU. 23 
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arbitration and mediation. Arbitration is a proceeding, in 
whi(;h a difference is re'ferred, by the agreement of tlie parties, 
to the decision of one or more arbitrators. The agreement 
may be a special one made for the c^ase, or it may be a general 
one for referring differences of a certain defined class, when- 
ever such may arise between the parties, or it may be one for 
referring all differences which shall ai'ise between the parties. 
The essential point is that the arbitrators are recpiired to decide 
the difference — that is, to pronounce sentence on the. question 
of 3*ight. To propose a compromise, or to recornniend w^hat 
they think best to be done, in the sense in which liest is dis- 
tinguished from most just, is not w-ithin their province, but is 
the province of a mediator. 

Arbitrations may take place either between private persons 
in a state or between states. If tlie parlies are private persons, 
the agreement by which they refer their difference to the 
arbitrators may be a binding one by the law of tlieir state, so 
that, as the result of contriu:t, the awai;d of the arbitrators w^ill 
be enfoi’ced as effcctaally as if it were the judgment of a court. 
When the jiarties are sovereign states, the sentence of the 
arbitrators will merely create a new right between them. Sup- 
pose that state A w-^as in the riglit in tlie original difference, 
but that the award is given in favour of state JI, tlie good faith 
of the arbitrators being unimpeachable, B now has a right 
by contract to have the award performed, though it cannot 
invoke any legal process for its enforcement. If B was also 
originally in the right, it has tins new right added to its 
original claim. 

IVlediation also may take place eitlier between private per- 
sons or between states, only in the former case the term would 
scarcely be used, because it is so simjile for private persons to 
seek the advice of a common friend that a formal name is 
scarcely wanted for the proceeding. But between statesmen 
giving advice is a serious matter. Neither betw^een private 
persons nor between states does a new I'ight arise out of the 
^idvice given, but when a state commits itself to an ofiiiiion 
about what two other powers had best do, the hope arises on 
the one side and the fear on the other, or perhaps the fear 
on both sides, that it may interfere actively in support of its 
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opii?ion. Even if the state whicli has given the advice is so 
plainly without any interest in the question that its interference 
is not to be expected, still, the advice may add a moral weight 
to the side towards which it most leans, and moral weight is of 
great importance in the society of states, in which appro \ m1 or 
disapproval has to find an outlet in any way that it can, for want 
of organised channels in which its pressure may be brought to 
bear. Hence, between states, trying to l>ring two parties together 
by any amicable means, even without ]jassing sentence on the 
justice of their respect iv^e claims, is an important proceeding 
known l)y the technical name of mediation, or, in its less formal 
shape, by that of good offices. 

We may now mark the position of international arbitration 
as a mean between mediation on the one hand, and the Grt?at 
Design, or what Tennyson called the parliament of man, idle 
federation of the world,"’ on the other hand. Unlike mediation, 
arbitration calls for a sentence; but, imlike the Great Design, 
arbitration, when international, calls for no enforcement of that 
sentence, trusting to the good sense and good feeling of the 
party against whom it is pronounced, and to the pressure of 
international opinion on him. 

8, General consent that there are limits to 
Intei'uational A rbitraikm. 

Such being the nature of the subject with which we are con- 
cerned, the first question which meets us is whether the efforts 
of statesmen should be limited to promoting arbitration in 
every special instance to which it seems possible to apply it, or 
whetlier they should try to conclude general arbitration treaties, 
by which the vstates that may be parties to them shall agree 
to refer to arbitration either all their differences or all fall- 
ing within a certain description. Here we encounttT at the 
outset the fact that scarcely any one appeal’s to think that the 
refi^rence of all international differences to arbitration is pos- 
sible. The Pan-American Congress of 1890 adopted a Plan 
of Arbitration,? of which article 4 ran thus : ‘‘ The sole ques- 
tions excepted from the provisions of the preceding artielcs 
are those which, in the judgment of any one of the nations 

23—2 
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involved in the controversy, may imperil its independence, in 
which case for such nation arbitration shall be optional, but 
it shall be obligatory upon the adversary power. This plan 
rfK‘oived the votes of sixteen of the nineteen American republics, 
including the United States, the three wanting being Chili, 
Uruguay, and San Domingo. Similarly, M. Dreyfus, one of 
the latest and most enthusiastic supporters of arbitration, 
writes : There are controversies to which there can be no 

obligation to apply it. When the independence or the integrity 
of a nation is at stake, ail the treaties in the world could not 
force that nation to accept itk"’ Other writers add lionour 
to independence and territorial integrity as excepting a differ- 
ence from arl)itration. It is true that treaties have been 
concluded by which states have pledged themselves to i*efer to 
arbitration all differences without exception, hut so far as I am 
aware these have only been between Switzerland, Spain, or 
Belgium on the one side and American or African republics 
on the other side, and between Portugal and the Netherlands ; 
all of tliem coun tiles between which any difference falling 
within the principles of exception above noticed is so improbable 
that their governments might well think it unnecessary to be 
at the trouble of formulating a condition to meet such a case. 
We must then admit that, by general consent, there are some 
limits to international arbitration, and we have to ask wliether 
it is possible to assign those limits in a treaty with sufficient 
clearness. 


4. Can the lirtiHs to International Art ht ration be assigned? 

TLhe word independence,^’ when used in this connectioii, 
is extremely vague. The independence of a nation is at stake, 
not only wlien the continuance of its separate existence as a 
nation is directly brought into question, nor even oidy when 
the question is one of reducing its limits so fiir as to make it 
difficult for the residue of the nation to maintain its separate 
existence. A state is injured in its independence whenever, 

\ InternaHonnl. par Ferdinand Dreyfus, avec nne > preface 

de Frederic I'assy, luenibre de I Jnstitut, Paris, 1BD2, p’ 356. 
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without menacing its separate existence, it is hindered in doing 
or not doing anything that an independent state may justly 
do or abstain from doing. Such a case will never appear on 
the face of an arbitrator’s sentence, because the sentence will 
always profess to follow the principles of justice in what it 
awards to be done or not to be done, but it will exist in fact 
whenever the sentence does not really follow the principles of 
justice. Therefore a clause in an arbitration treaty, by which 
a signatory state is allowed to refuse arbitration whenever in 
its judgment the controversy imperils its independence, will 
bear the interpretation that it may refuse arbitration whenever 
in its judgment a decision adverse to it would be so plainly 
unjust as to be an outrage to its independence. An exception, 
however, which was openly expressed to be of that width would 
go lar to destroy the value of the treaty; while, on the otlier 
hand, if it should be meant to restrict the exception to cases in 
which the continued existence of the state as a sepaiate member 
of the society of nations is thought to be imperilled, then, tirst, 
it should be distinctly so expressed, and, secondly, it is doubtful 
whether any two great })owers would conclude a mutual arbitra- 
tion treaty in which the exception was so restricted. 

The word honour,” though as above mentioned it has been 
used by writers, need not be particularly considered. If any 
satisfactory definition could be reached of the outrage to 
independence which should exempt a dilferencc from arbitra- 
tion, that definition would cover all the cases in which the 
honour of a nation was so deeply at stake as to make arbitra- 
tion impossible. 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to perceive the idea which 
underlies all the limitations of arbitration that have been 
proposed. It turns on the distinction between legal and 
political questions. Legal (juestioris are suitable for arbitra- 
tion ; political (juestions are in general not so. But the terms 
^Megal” and ‘‘political,” though they would probably be found 
intelligible enough for practical purposes, are not suitable for 
use in a treaty, seeing that they are not technical terms of 
international ‘law recognised in diplomacy for the purpose of 
expiessing a distinction. It will be worth our while to analyse 
the distinction which they are suggested for expressing, and if 
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the analysis should not result in hitting on language which 
might be used in a treaty, it will at least clear our views on the 
subject. 

By a legal difTerence between states, one is meant which can 
be settled by reference to known rules, having at their back 
that foi(,-e which is derived from the general consent of the 
international society. We have nothing here to do with the 
circumstaiu^e that the force referred to, though very real, is 
unorganised, and tlierefore irregular in its action. Having 
agreed, as students of international arbitration and not of 
international government, to dismiss the question of enforcing 
awards, we have nothing to do with the mode of action of the 
force in question. We have only to do with the existence, in 
favour of each particular rule, of the consent from which the 
force arises. The rules which must govcMii a difference between 
states, in order that it may properly be described as a legal 
difference, must be known and generally consented to as the 
ground of international action, whatever form that action may 
take. This may be illustrated by examples. 

An arbitration is now |>eiiding between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands^ the distinguished Russian jurist, M. Fr. de 
Martens, being the arbitrator, in which damages are claimed 
for Carpenter, tlie captain of an Australian ship, tlie Costa 
Rica Packet,'*' by reason of his arrest in the Dutch Fast Indies 
and the mode in which he was dealt with there by the Dutch 
courts. Here the award must turn on the (juestions whether 
the Dutch authorities had iurisdictiou in the case, and whether 
tliey exercised their jurisdiction in sul)stantial coiifonnity with 
the pivictice of civilised nations. International law is clear that 
the claim must fail if these questions are answered in the 
affirmative, and all that will be required, beyond the ascertain- 
ment of the facts, is therefore Dutch law and a moderate dose 
of comparative jurisprudence. No case could more clearly be 
suitable for arbitration. 

Next let us consider the recent Behring Sea ailntratioix 
No part of international law is better settled than the rules for 
the exercise of authority in time of peace on the high seas, and 
the conditions under which any pai't of the sea can be claime<l 
by a state as being within its exclusive sovereignty are equally 
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clear, subject to some question of measure in causes near the 
border-line of right, which did not arise with regard to the 
Behring Sea, and which, if it had arisen, would have fallen as 
reasonably within the discretion of an arbitrator as certain 
questions of measure in applying the principles of national 
law fall within the discretion of a judge. Here therefore was 
another legal difierence marked out for arbitration by its 
nature, though the rules to be applied were exclusively those 
of international law. 

Now pass to the famous Alabama arbitration. Here 
there had })een a divergence of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States as to the international rules with regard 
to the conduct required from neutrals in war, and so long as 
that divergence continued the question was not one for arbitia- 
tion, unless any one will contend that arbitrator's should be 
intrusted with the power of fixing doubtful law, as to which 
more w Wl be said later. At any rate, the divergence in question 
made it impossible to settle the difference between the countries 
by rules known and consented to, and so prevented its being 
what is here called a legal difference. But as soon as the 
parties agreed on the Three Rules as applicable to the case, 
it only remained to apply those rules to the fac;ts ; in other 
words, the difference became a legal one and suitable for 
arbitration. 

As an example of a political difference we may take the 
following: By the treaty of Paris, which Fingland and France 
imposed on Russia in 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, 
the Blac^k Sea was neutralised, a»Ki Russia and Turkey engaged 
not to maintain or establisli any maritime arsenal on its coast. 
Experience has not shown that such limitations of what a great 
power may do within its own territory can be permanently 
upheld, hoyvever their imposition may suit the circumstances of 
a given moment ; but wdiere, as in this case, the treaty does not 
fix a term for its duration, the lapse of time or the change of 
•circumstances that may give a claim for its rescission is quite 
indefinifce. The claim to rescission depends on the political 
coxiiiguratioft of the world. How far have the dangers ceased 
to exist against which the limitation was intended to provide? 
And in answering this it must be remembered that not only the* 
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might of the diffei^ent powers has to be looked to, but also their 
respective policies and designs. Again, if the dangers against 
which the limitation was intended to provide have not ceased to 
exist, it may still be asked whether the limitation is any longer 
the wisest method of providing against them, whether the 
attempt to perpetuate it would not cause greater dangers in the 
actual political configuration. These are questions which elude 
all definition by rules. In 1871, Russia, taking advantage of 
the disablement of France, denounced the clauses which w^ere 
obnoxious to her and proceeded to re-establish her arsenal at 
Sebastopol, The opinion w^as wridely, perhaps generally, enter- 
tained in England that Russia had no fair claim so to act, but 
it was beyond the strength of any single power to maintain the 
clauses. A conference was assembled, a verbal tribute was 
paid to the binding character of treaties, and the limitations 
were removed by consent. Now, sujipose that France had not 
been disabled, and had concurred wuth England in thinking 
that the IJiack Sea clauses of 1856 ought to be maintained, 
could such a difference between those powers and Russia have 
been referred to arbitration ? An arbitrator must have said 
that from a legal point of view, which was the only one he 
could entertain, there w^ere not two sides to the question ; that 
it was past all doubt that a state canm)t by a unilateral act 
put an end to a stipulation it had signed. Rut would any 
great power have been content for the political question to be 
so disposed ot? Clearly not. As little w^oiild Parliainent be 
content to be prevented from modifying contracts on the 
ground of public policy by the declaration of a judge, true as 
it would be, that a party cannot free himself single-handed 
from a contract. Till “ the parliament of man becomes a fact, 
powers have to do for themselves what parliaments do for 
private persons. The case supposed would have been one in 
whi(?h the claim for relief would not have been repugnant on its 
face to the principles of inter national law. Almost all theorists 
on the subject agi'ee that the tacit but undefined condition,* 
rebus sic stantibus^ is attached to treaties. Even in England, 
thinkers like J. S, Mill approved the claim of Russia to relief. 
But the claim did not admit of being put in a legal shape, 
because the appreciation of the circumstances on which its true 
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value depended could not be reduced to rule, but was a question 
for statesmen. 

Two objections may be anticipated to what has just been 
said. One will come from those who desire that every inter- 
national difference shall be settled on what have been here 
distinguished as legal grounds — that is, by rules known and 
consented to. They would condemn all international action 
which could not show such a ground, and respect the existence 
of every legally existing arrangement for the alteration of which 
the approval of every state concerned could not be obtained. 
But not much time need be spent in repudiating a view of 
international duty which, for example, would condemn all 
interference on behalf of the Armenians or the Cretans, because 
it is impossible to qualify the independence of the Sultan or of 
any other power by legal definition. 

The other objection will take this shape. It will be 
admitted that arbitration, strictly speaking, is a proceeding 
for obtaining a sentence on the legal right or wrong of a 
dispute. But it will be said that that is not what was meant 
ni advocating arbitratioti as capable of being resorted to in all 
international differences. It will be vsaid that every international 
difference can and ought to be referred to some one with power 
to settle it ii) one way or another ; on legal grounds if such can 
be found and are satisfactory ; if not, tlien on all the grounds 
which would be open to statesmen in dealing with the case. 
The arbitrator is to be both judge and, if need be, legislator. 
He is to combine the offices of arbitrator and mediator, with 
the addition that when in the latter character he proposes a 
solution not as what is legally just, but as what is best, his 
proposal shall have wliat the advice of a mediator has not, the 
same force as the awaid of an arbitrator, l)inding the parties 
and creating a new right between them. But this objection is 
not more practical than the other. It is very likely that in 
some cases of no great importance two nations may by special 
.agreement create over themselves a jurisdiction of so far-reaching 
a character, but it is not to ]:)e imagined that any nation should 
in advance surrender its destiny to such a jurisdiction by a 
general treaty. 


23—5 
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5- Coru'lusions from the foregoing. 

The foregoing considerations may lead us to the following 
conclusions : 

International arbitration is not a proceeding that can ever 
be applicable to all international differences, and some reser- 
vation must therefore be contained in every genei al arbitration 
treaty. 

It is difficult to describe the cases which are intended to be 
reserved by any terms which the negotiators of general arbi- 
tration treaties could trust to be understood in any precise 
sense, though some help may probably be given by well-chosen 
words. Even the danger to independence, which the Pan- 
American plan gives as the only reason for declining arbitration, 
may be a useful expression to employ, though it wull not bear 
defining further. The reservation, in w^hatever terms it may be 
couched, must leave it substantially to the parties to decline 
the application of the treaty whenever they think it necessary 
to do so. 

Hut the nature of the cases which will not admit of arbitra- 
tion is clear enough, both from the reason of the thing and 
from the experience of arbitrations which has been gained, to 
make it probable that between parties of good faith there will 
be little difference of opinion as to the applicability of the 
remedy in particular cases. Therefore between such parties 
the employment of loose w^ords to express the reservation will 
probably not do much harm. On the other hand, every refusal 
to apply a general arbitration treaty in a case in wdiich it ought 
to be applied will embitter the original difference by adding a 
charge of bad faith to the original cause of difference. It will 
therefore be best to abstain fix)m concluding general arbitration 
treaties except between states which can count on one another 
to work them in good faith. 

I believe that Great Britain and the United States are 
nations between which a general arbitration treaty may usefully* 
be concluded, pi'ovided that it be concluded, not under the 
impression that any treaties can be panaceas for international 
differences, but after such discussion as may enlighten both 
nations about the reality and meaning of the reservation which 
the treaty will have to contain. 
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6. Should all questions of Law he rf erred to Arhitration? 

The cases for international arbitration have been described 
as legal ones, without pretending to scientific accuracy, but it is 
hoped with some practical degree of clearness. On this it may 
be asked whether, even where law is concerned, it is proper to 
intrust arbitrators with an unlimited power of declaring it. 
Where fhc law is so openly a matter of controversy that that 
controversy is a principal part of the difference to be settled, in 
which case the difference is not a legal one in the sense of calling 
only for the application of known and admitted rules, it is 
scarcely possible to regard an arbitration as a proper means of 
declaring the law. International jurists of any eminence will 
almost certainly be known to lean to one side of the question 
or the other, and will therefore be unacceptable as arbitrators. 
Other jurists, and even judges of state courts who are not 
eminent international lawyei*s, would not be considered qualified 
to take what would be a great step towards legislating for the 
world on subjects with which they are not conversant. Crowned 
heads and statesmen, accustomed to weigh such ejuestions, and 
acquainted by experience with their ramifications and bearings, 
are the class by whose judgment the disputed rule will in the 
main be ultimately fixed ; but this will only be by their 
judgment as a class, when time and the varying circumstances 
of different occasions have eliminated transient bias. Impartial 
and wise members of that class are difficult to find on each 
particular occasion. The best, and perhaps the only, way in 
w^hich cases of disputed international law^ can be submitted to 
arbitration is that which w'^as adopted in the Alabama ” case — 
namely by the parties agreeing, if possible, on rules to be applied 
pro hac vicc^ leaving tliose rules to make their way in the world 
afterwards or not, according to their merit. 

But another case may arise. The international rules to be 
applied may be well known and generally consented to by 
^jivilised mankind, and the claim of one party may have been 
brought forward in defiance of them. Is it a duty of the other 
party to submit to an arbitration on such a claim? llemands 
made in open defiance of law are common enough in private 
life, and are sometimes pushed as far as into the courts of justice. 
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which in that event have the means of dealing with them 
quickly and sharply enough. They cannot be excluded from 
the courts, and the protection which private persons enjoy from 
the law of the land compensates them for the occasional 
annoyance which arises from the coui'ts being open to all. But 
the law of nations, wanting as it is in organised instruments, 
confers no equal protection. Is it therefore always a sufficient 
ai'gument as between states, ‘‘if your ease is so clear*!! trust it 
to an arbitration’’? This is a very important question, both 
as to the use which a state may properly make of the liberty 
reserved to it in a general arbitration treaty, and as to the 
propriety of refusing an arbitration in the absence of such 
a treaty. An illustration will best enable it to be understood, 
and one is unhappily at hand. 

In the difference now pending between Great Britain and 
Wme/uela as to their boundary in Guiana, the Vene^'zuela case 
avowedly comprises the following points : I do not say that it 
rests on them, for w^e are not here concerned to enquire wdiat 
other points it may comprise. It is alleged (1) tiiat the whole 
of Guiana came under the sovereignty of Spain by means of 
a papal grant and of discovery ; that the effect of these 
titles in conferring sovena'gnty was not and is not limited by 
possession in fact, wherefore the Dutch could not advance by 
settlement, even over unoccupied territory, beyond the limits 
within w hich Spain recognised them by the treaty of Munster 
in 1648, wliile the Spaniards w-ere free to extend tlieir settle- 
ments beyond the limits which they had then reached ; and (3) 
that, on questions of territorial sovereignty, international law 
admits no presc^ription l)ut an immemorial one. Now, inter- 
national prescription, short of being immemorial, is admitted in 
principle by the great niajority of jurists : no term of years has 
been fixed for it, and the necessary term may wxdl vary with the 
circumstances, and be left to the decision of arbitrators if 
the principle be conceded. And the doctrines put forward by 
Venezuela concerning the papal grant and discoveiy without 
possession had been denied by Queen Elizabeth as early as 1580; 
the American colonies of England, past and pres^ait, had been 
built on their denial ; they are not maintained by any school of 
jurists; and the King of Spain hud placed himself on much 
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narrower* ground during the Nootka Sound controversy in 1790. 
In these circumstances it appeared to me that the doctrines 
adduced were frivolous, but that the demand for an arbitration 
on them was supported in a manner which might make mere 
frivolity serious. I accordingly wrote (London Times of 10th 
February, 1896) that it did not lie in the mouth of any nation 
to say that its claim was reasonable enough for it to be entitled 
to an ai^htration on it, and at the same time that the other 
party might feel secure of the arbitrators rejecting it. And I 
recommended that England, by a proceeding similar to that of 
the United States in the “ Alabama case, sliould make it the 
condition of an arbitration that certain rules of law relating to 
the title to territory should be laid down to guide the arbitrators, 
or else should limit an arbitration to such part of the territorial 
claim of Venezuela as did not plainly de})end on the inadmissible 
doctrines. 

iNIy opinion on the particular case which lias lieen mentioned 
may have been sound or otherwise. But in an article on 
international arbitration it would be impossible to pass over the 
point that a self-respecting nation can scarcely be (\illed on to 
discuss before arbitrators doctrines which cannot be denied 
without impertinently calling in question its own history and 
the general judgment of the world. 

7. The Use of Medminm. 

Where the ditterence between two states is what has been 
roughly described as a political one, or vhere for any other 
reason an arbitration is impossible, it is a plain duty to seek 
the good offices or mediation of friendly powers. It is very 
unfortunate that this is so rarely done, at least in circumstances 
promising success to the remedy. Thus, the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at the Congress of Paris in 1856 recoi'ded in tlieir 
protocols the wish that states, ‘M>efore appealing to arms, 
should have recourse, as far as circumstances may allow, to 
the good offices of a friendly power and in the treaty which 
they concluded it was stipulated that, before the employment 
of force bet^v^een Turkey and any of the other contracting 
parties, an opportunity should be afforded of preventing sucli 
an extremity by the mediation of the other contracting parties. 
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Tui'key appealed to this stipulation in 1877, as an answer 
to the declaration of war against her by Russia, after all the 
circumstances had been the subject of prolonged discussion 
between her and the great Christian powers, whose united 
demands she had refused; and the appeal wiis naturally in 
vain. Though Russia alone was in arms, it was Christian 
Europe with which Turkey was in difference, and her appeal 
for mediation was substantially an appeal to her opponents to 
abandon, and to induce Russia to abandon, a part of their 
exigencies. If, in pursuance of the wisli expressed by the 
plenipotentiaries of 1856, Irance and Prussia, in 1870, had 
invoked the mediation of the poweis which were not con- 
cerned iji their difference, there can be no doubt that means 
jnight have been found to save the honour of each (country 
witliout a resort to war. 

It may be further observed that there is a class of cases in 
whidi mediation might usefully be combined with arbitration 
— namely, wliere a difference w^hich calls for tlie application 
of legal rules can nevei-theless not be entirely disposed of by such 
rules. For instance, suppose that in a boundary dispute refeircd 
to arbitration it appeared that there was some territoiy to 
which neither party could establish a title in accordance with 
the acknowledged rules of international law. It would be 
desirable that the arbitrator, after awarding to each party all 
that it could lawfully claiiii, sliould possess the power of a 
mediator to propose a division of what remained. And he 
might be (dothed with tliat power by special agreement, wliere 
the possibility that oceasion might arise for its exercise could 
be foreseen. I jiroposed that this course should be taken in the 
difference between Great Britain and Venezuela, considering 
that, after due efiect had been given to possession and prescrip- 
tion, there might remain forests untrodden by civilised men to 
which no legal title could be made t>ut (I^ondon Tbnes^ January 

6, 1896). 

8. General Conclusion, 

It now only remains to impress on all whonf this article 
may reach the duty of ])romoting international arliitralion. 
To the statesmen who ai'e believed to be engaged in negotiating 
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some general arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, it is only possible to wish Godspeed. Those 
who are not engaged in such a task can more usefully occupy 
themselves wdth ideas than with plans : too little can be known 
from the outside of the mental attitude of those w^ho arci 
concerned in negotiating the treaty, or who w'ill be chiefly 
concerned in woi'king it if concluded, what difliculties may 
appear to them the most formidable, and what amount of 
goodwill and flexibility can be relied on for overcoming in 
practice difliculties that look formidable on paper. And after 
all, a treaty of which tlie phiIantlii*opi(; provisions can only be 
concluded or applied with reservation bears a resemblance to 
those formal promises of amendmetit of which the moral value 
to a sinner depends on at least an attempt being made to carry 
them honestly into effect. Without such an attempt, the idle 
words may scarcely have even the negative merit of insigiiificance 
which may l:)e predicatc'd of the Paris protocol in favour of 
mediation, they may lull the conscience to sleep and discredit a 
good cause. Wiiat is wanted is actually to have an arbitration 
on every international difference wdiich can be brought to a<lmit 
of it, whether by application of a general arbitration tit^aty, 
if there sliould be such a treaty between the parties, or by 
special arrangement for the ciise. Every actual instance confirms 
the habit ; it secures peace on the occasion, and makes it more 
likely that peace will be secured on future occasions, 

I spoke just now, advisedly, of international differenc*es 
wdiich can be brought to admit <^f arbitration. The great 
number of international arbitrations which there have been in 
recent years is sometimes paraded as though we were in the 
pi'esence of the beginning t)f a process which only had to be 
continued in order to lead of itself to all but universal arl)itration. 
There is some truth in that view, but there is also another side 
of the facts. Arbitration is already applied between states to 
almost every difference which appears on the face of it to fall 
•within the category which has been roughly described as legal. 
Those are not the differences out of which it need now be 
seriously apjlrehended that wars will arise. What is wanted is 
eaiTiest effort to bring more or less within the range of arbitra- 
tion ditterences which do not at first sight admit of it. It 
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should be considemi on each such occasion whether some part of 
the difference does not admit of arbitration ; whether, as to the 
rest, the powers of a mediator might not be given to the 
arbitrator; whether, if unlimited arbitration be impossible, it 
may not be possible to fence a refer(‘nce by conditions securing 
the honour of the parties, and those real and great interests which 
they must not allow to be imperilled. If it should be found 
practicable to bring the parties together for the quasi -judicial 
discussion of any points before arbitrators, so much will have 
been v ithdi awn from the dangerous part of the case, and their 
temper for the diplomatic discussion of the remainder will 
probably have been improved. Shall I go further, and say that 
even some questions of politics and honour, questions affecting 
independence in the large and true meaning of the term, may 
be referred to arbitrators? to persons from whom, as from 
ordinal y arbitrators, a sentence binding the parties should be 
rcMpiired, although it cannot be given on legal grounds? It is 
possilde theit this may be so, where the questions are not of 
vital importance, and where the arbitrators are carefully chosen 
with a view to tlie special nature of the difference. But to 
extend the practicable bounds of arbitration in the ways 
indicated would be something more than to continue a jirocess 
whicli can as yet be pronounced to be woi king, and will demand 
the active and intelligent co-operation of statesmen and of public 
opinion on each available occasion. 

But for the encouragement of the lovers of peace it may be 
said that from various causes, some of which have bc;en touched 
on above, international arbitration is in the air. When this 
happens to an idea, and as long as it continues to be the case, 
the power of the idea for good ciiiinot be measured by logic, 
necessary as it is that we should do our best to understand the 
conditions in order to work with them. It is the season to raise 
our hopes, and do our utmost to try what the idea of inter- 
national arbitration can acc.omplish. 


J. WESTLAKE. 


July 2, ISDO. 
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49, 83 ; when tlie new state arises 
from insurrection, 57 ; of new 
governments in old states, 58. 
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RivEtts, as boundaries, 144, 

Rivers, International : defined, 
145 ; right of navigation on them 
and its history, 146; an imper- 
fect right, 160; opinions on it, 
146, 161 ; incidental use of banks, 
162. 

Roman Law, a source of interna- 
tional law, 14; of occupation and 
possession, 08 ; of navigable rivers, 
146-162 ; of necessity, 310. 

San Marino, international position 
of, 23. 

Sea, the high or open, 164 ; former 
pretentions to sovereignty over it, 
165 ; pursuit into from territorial 
watei-s, 177, 193; territorial, 103. 
And see Bays, Gelfs, Littoral 
Sea. 

Security, as a ground of title to 
territory, 117. 

Self-defence at sea during peace, 
171; distinguished from self-heit), 
173. 

Self-preservation, alleged right 
of, 309; true riglit of, 312; ex- 
amples of, 313. 

Servitudes in international law, 61. 

Ships, within the physical limits of 
sovereignty, expressed l»y fiction 
as being territorial, J67 ; their 
nationality that of their Hag, 168; 
what if flag obtained by fraud, 
172 ; what are public ships, 265. 

Slaae Trade, notan offence against 
international law, 168. 

Si.aves, refugee, in public ships, 
260; in private ships, 272. 

Sound Dues, 108. 

Sovereign or State, suit against 
foreign, 250. 

SovEHEiGNTY I Austin’s dcHiiition, 
8 ; external and internal, 20 ; 
semi-, 21; distinguished from 
property, 86, 88 ; feudal confusion 
of it with property, 88. 

Spheres of Influence oh Interest, 
130, 143. And see Alienation 
and Reciprocal agreements. 

States, 1; of international law, 2; 
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moral beings, 3 ; independent or 
sovereign, 20 ; dependent or 
semi-sovereign, 21 ; of other 
than European civilisation, 40; 
introduction of new, 45 ; extinc- 
tion of, by voluntary union, 63 ; 
by conquest, 64. 

State Suca^ession, 68 ; how persons 
affected, 69 ; how things and civil 
obligations, 74 ; whether liability 
of succeeding state is unlimited, 
76; obligations contracted for the 
purpose of the war, 78, 85 ; effect 
of\ on concessions and other 
mixed public and private rights, 
82. 

Straits, 107, 203. 

Suez Canal, 330, 349. 

Suzerainty, 25, 220 note. 

Thalweg, 144. 

Time, effect of^ in establishing rules, 

17. 

Title to territory, in old coun- 
tries, 90; in uncivilised regions, 
92 ; modern views as to tlie latter, 
106; geographical arguments on, 
113. 

Treaties, how affected by cession 
or annexation, 50, 66, 84 ; by 
force or fraud, 200 ; by war, 204, 
208; their form and ratification, 
200; tlieir interpretation, 203; 
transitory or dispositive, 60, 204 ; 
their obsolescence, 295, 304. 

Tunis, international position of, 24. 

Turkey, admission of to tlie Luro- 
peaii state system, 47. 

Union of England and Scotland, 34. 

ViRGiNius, case of the, 171. 

Visit and Search, a right only in 
war or under treaty, 170. 

Watershed, doctiTiie of, 114. 

Westphalia, Peace of, 44. 

Zanzibar, international position of, 
24. 
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